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(CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES) 
By H. Carne.ie-Jove 
Illustrated by W. Caton Woodville 


To the West, the Great Karoo, 
To the East, the still blue sea, 
While swift through its heart, like thunder curbed, 
Whirls the might of the Great Bashee. 
‘Deep is the still blue sea, 
Strong is the Great Bashee, 
But deeper by far is the black man’s hate, 
And stronger by far, to control his fate, 
Must the hand of the white man be. 


(1) 
Where the kraal fires stud the veldt at night, 
And their smokes wreathe it round by day. | 
Where the white road shines in the Sun’s fierce light, 
As it winds on its endless way. 
Where there’s never a signal to point the track; 
To be heard, but the croon of the child; 
To the mind, but the lusts and the hate of the black; 
To the soul, but the song of the wild. 
With a jingle, jingle, jangle, 
With summons, tax, or toll, 
Rides the black hate’s master, 
The C.M.R. patrol. 
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very happy ship, and the Skipper’s placid disposition was reflected in his 
officers. ‘Then our No. 1 got himself promoted and left for home, and 
Hicks joined up as his reliet. 

_ © From the moment of his arrival it was as if a new spirit had come 
into the ship. He was a restless little dark man, and gave one the 
impression that he was composed of india-rubber strung on steel springs. 
He used to nip about the ship in a way that kept the quartermasters and 
warrant officers in a state of continual “ nerves.” One could never be 
certain from which part of the ship he would appear next. 

“‘ He was a physical training expert ,among other things, and he’d hardly 
been in the ship a week before the entire ship’s company had lost a stone 
apiece, owing to the violent and undignified exertions he put them through, 
in batches, daily. 

“ The Skipper, who was about the only person on board who didn’t 
suffer in some way or other from Hicks’s strenuousness, treated him as a 
huge joke. He used to come into the ward-room at odd times when he 
knew Hicks wouldn’t be there and pull our legs about it. 

“<< Most efficient officer,’ he would say. ‘ Full of zeal!’ and the 
two wretched watch-keepers, who had been keeping watch and watch, and 
doing physical drill in the forenoon and evolutions daily in the dog-watches, 
used to retire into corners and swear continuously for hours ata time. Zeal 
is a very fine thing, but it may be misplaced; and even the superior zeal 
of Lieutenant Hicks was proved to be somewhat misapplied on one occasion. 

“ About a fortnight after Hicks joined, the weather began to get very 
hot, and the two watch-keepers and I petitioned the Skipper to forbid 
evolutions in the dog-watches. We were supported by the ‘ Chief’ and 
the Paymaster, who found that it spoilt their bridge four. 

“The Captain sent for Hicks, and told him he must leave us alone 
in the afternoons, so he promptly countered by asking permission to turn 
the hands to, half an hour earlier, and do evolutions in the morning watch 
instead! Of course, we all had a pretty full-sized moan at this, but there 
didn’t seem to be any way out of it, and so it was ordained. 

“< We had just settled down to the new routine, when we got orders 
fora trip upthe river. This particular river was one of those beastly streams 
that have about nineteen mouths, and change their beds every third day, 
so that where one week there was a deep channel, the next there will be a 
series of high and dry mud-banks. The usual method of navigating these 
delightful waterways is to disregard the chart, if there should happen to 
be one in existence, and send a boat ahead to sound. The navigation is 
done on the strength of the reports from the boat and by observation of 
the apparent banks. I say apparent, because the ‘ banks’ usually consist 
of marshes, and such trees as there are grow indifferently, either in or out 
of the water. | 

<< ‘We always reckoned on getting aground once in each watch at least, 
and then we either sent the steam-boat astern to tow us off, or else waited 
for the rise of the tide. At night, as a rule, we used to get an anchor out 
ahead and make fast to trees alongside as well, and so remained as snugly 
as if in dock till the next morning. | 
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‘“‘ There was a great spit of semi-cultivated land running out into the 
river at this point, and I conned the ship round the end of it. On the 
further side of it there should have been a deep channel close inshore. As 
we rounded the point I ordered the helm hard over, and found—that the 
channel wasn’t there, having shifted in the customary charming manner. 

‘““As gently as a newly promoted sub puts his first sword into its 
scabbard, the ship’s nose bored its way into the thick, luscious mud, which 
closed round it and held fast. The shock was so gentle—we were going 
dead slow—that it didn’t even shake a glass from the pantry shelves. ‘There 
was nothing to be done but wait for the tide. So I got out hawsers and 
made fast to a couple of trees, without turning out more hands than the 
watch on deck, as there was no hurry, the ship being absolutely fast and 
the tide slack. | 

“‘T reported ‘ Ship aground, and made fast,’ rather an Irish statement, 
which only elicited a grunt from the Skipper, as the occurrence was so 
common; and then I turned over to the officer of the watch and retired to 
rest. 

‘Karly in the morning I was woke up by hearing two bluejackets 
conversing just outside my cabin, which was on the upper deck, in the 
intervals of holystoning. I gathered from their somewhat lurid remarks 
that the indefatigable Hicks was intending to ‘ evolute ’ again, and that his 
zeal was considered by the lower-deck to be anything but Heaven inspired. 

“‘ T turned over and went to sleep again, and somehow managed to sleep 
through the ‘ officers’ call,’ and only woke again to the sound of much 
tramping outside my.door. I nipped out and found that our worthy No. 1 
had decreed that we should perform that highly interesting diversion known 
as ‘ Out collision mat.’ 

The Skipper was on the bridge, and he greeted me with a deliberate 
wink, which caused me to withhold the remarks I was about to make. The 
energetic Hicks was flying about the decks, here, there, and everywhere, 
encouraging the sweating P.O.’s to further efforts; which encouragement 
they passed on to the hands in the form of the choicest language at their 
command.” 

(For the benefit of the unlearned in Naval matters, it may be well to 

insert a parenthesis here to explain the evolution of getting out 
a collision mat. The “mat” is a huge square contrivance, a 
sort of cross between a gigantic gymnasium mat and a very large 
“ fender,” and it is got over the ship’s side, in the event of a 
collision, under the control of ropes above and below and on 
each side. To get the lower ropes into position, they have to be 
passed under the bow or stern of the ship, as the case may be, 
and brought along till they can be hauled taut squarely. The 
mat is then dragged over the hole made by the collision, and the 
force of water drives it inwards and so stops the leak.) 

“ All went well with the proceedings till it came to passing the line 
under the bow. Then there came an unexpected check. Haul as they 
might, the men seemed quite unable to induce the rope to do its duty. 
There appeared to be some impediment. 
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“‘ Hicks, nearly frantic with excitement, rushed on to the fo’c’s’le and 
peered into the muddy stream. He exhorted the hands to haul, till his 
voice died away in a cracked shriek. However, despite his efforts, there 
was no result. Nothing daunted, he had everything else made fast and 
brought every available man for’ard to haul. As one of the quartermasters 
afterwards described it, ‘ There they was, all ’ands and the cook, ’auling their 
’earts out, and the blooming thing never give an inch! ’ 

“To myself, the Skipper, and the Quartermaster of the middle watch, 
who alone knew the real cause of the trouble, the spectacle was too funny 
for words. To watch the entire ship’s company, under the command of 
a nearly frantic first lieutenant, endeavouring to pass a rope under the ship’s 
bottom, regardless of the fact, of which they were not aware, that her nose 
was fast in about six feet of solid mud, was really pure joy! 

“At last the Skipper thought that the entertainment had gone on long 
enough, and he sang out, ‘ Mr. Hicks, sound the “ Replace gear,” and have 
the steamboat’s crew called away.’ Hicks looked as sick as could be, but 
of course had no alternative but to obey. The bugle sounded, and the | 
perspiring hands abandoned their efforts to saw through the bed of the 
river, and proceeded to replace gear. 

‘The Skipper then called Hicks up on to the bridge and told the 
officer of the watch to carry on unmooring. The hawsers were cast off from 
the trees and brought in-board, and ‘ the owner ’ kept Hicks in conversation 
while the steamboat got away astern. 

“When Hicks saw a hawser being passed over the stern to the pinnace 
he glared with astonishment. Then, seeing the Captain looking at him, 
reserved his remarks, and apparently came to the conclusion that the Skipper 
had been bitten wtih his own craze for evolutions, and had given orders 
to practise ‘ Towing ship.’ 

“The Captain continued to converse with Hicks while they paced the 
bridge, but the climax had to come at last. 

“As soon as the hawser was reported properly rigged, the Captain 
broke off his conversation and said affably, ‘ Signal the pinnace to go ahead, 
Mr. Hicks, please.” Then he came along the bridge, and followed up by 
ordering the engine room telegraph over to ‘ full astern.’ 

“‘ Hicks’s face was a study. He gazed astern at the steamboat strain- 
ing at the taut hawser; he glared at the bubbles floating by from the reversed 
propeller; he stared at the trees on the bank, which at first were motionless 
and then began to glide away from us as the mud relaxed its grip on our 
stern. 

“He stood like a stone image while the engines were stopped and 
the pinnace went ahead to resume her piloting operations, but by the time 
we were once more under way he had grasped the full beauty of the situation, 
and his jaw dropped. 

‘‘ Pve never seen anyone look quite such an ass as he did as it came 
home to him that he had been endeavouring to pass a line under a ship that 
was fast on the mud, and that the situation was fully understood by every 
member of the ship’s company, from the Skipper down to the ship’s cook, 
who had been turned up with the other ‘ idlers’ to take a turn at hauling. 
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Carnacki the Ghost Finder oe 


wards we all went in to dinner. When we had spent a quiet but profitable 
hour at the table, we pulled our chairs round, and made ourselves snug; and 
Carnacki began :— 

‘* I’ve been North,’’ he said, speaking slowly and painfully, between 
puffs at his pipe. ‘‘ Up to Hisgins of East Lancashire. It has been a pretty 
strange business all round, as I fancy you chaps will think, when I have 
finished. I knew, before I went, something about the ‘‘ horse story,’’ as I 
have heard it called; but I had never thought of it as coming my way, some- 
how. Also, I know now that I had never considered it seriously—in spite 
of my rule always to keep an open mind. Funny creatures, we humans! 

‘“ Well, I got a wire, asking for an appointment, which of course told 
me that there was some trouble. On the date I fixed, old Captain Hisgins 
himself came up to see me. He told me a great many new details about the 
horse story; though, naturally, I had always known the main points, and 
understood that if the first child were a girl, that girl would be haunted by 
the Horse, during her courtship. 

“* It is, aS you can See, an extraordinary story, and though I have always 
known about it, I have never thought it to be anything more than old-time 
legend, as I have already hinted. You see, for seven generations the Hisgin 
Family have had men-children for their first-born, and even the Hisgins 
themselves have long considered the tale to be little more than a myth. 

‘‘ To come to the present, the eldest child of the reigning family, is a 
girl, and she has been often teased and warned in jest by her friends and 
relations that she is the first girl to be the eldest for seven generations, and 
that she would have to keep her men friends at arm’s length, or go into a 
nunnery, if she hoped to escape the haunting. And this, I think, shows us 
how thoroughly the tale had grown to be considered as nothing worthy of 
the least serious thought. Don’t you think so? 

‘*Two months ago, Miss Hisgins became engaged to Beaumont, a 
young Naval Officer, and on the evening of the very day of the engagement, 
before it was even formally announced, a most extraordinary thing hap- 
pened, which resulted in Captain Hisgins making the appointment, and mv 
ultimately going down to their place to look into the thing. 

‘“From the old family records and papers that were trusted to me, I 
found that there could be no possible doubt but that prior to something like 
a hundred and fifty years ago there were some very extraordinary and dis- 
agreeable coincidences, to put the thing in the least emotional way. In the 
whole of the two centuries prior to that date, there were five first-born girls, 
out of a total of seven generations of the family. Each of these girls grew 
up to Maidenhood, and each became engaged, and each one died during the 
period of the engagement, two by suicide, one by falling from a window, 
one from a “ broken-heart ’’ (presumably heart-failure, owing to sudden 
shock through fright). The fifth girl was killed one evening in the park 
round the house; but just how, there seemed to be no exact knowledge; 
only that there was an impression that she had been kicked by a horse. She 
was dead, when found. 

‘“ Now, you see, all of these deaths might be attributed, in a way—even 
the suicides—to natural causes, I mean, as distinct from supernatural. You 
see? Yet, in every case, the Maidens had undoubtedly suffered some extra- 
ordinary and terrifying experiences Se their various courtships, for in all 
of the papers there was mention either of the neighing of an unseen horse, 
or of the sounds of an invisible horse galloping, as well as many other 
pecuilar and quite inexplicable manifestations. You begin to understand 
now, I think, just how extraordinary a business it was that I was asked to 
look into. 
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‘‘ T gathered from the records that the haunting of the girls was so con- 
stant and horrible that two of the girls’ lovers fairly. ran away from their 
lady-loves. And I think it was this, more than anything else, that made 
me feel that there had been something more in it, than a mere succession of 
uncomfortable coincidences. 

‘“‘ I got hold of these facts, before I had been many hours in the house; 
and after this, I went pretty carefully into the details of the thing that hap- 
pened on the night of Miss Hisgins’ engagement to Beaumont. It seems 
that as the two of them were going through the big lower corridor, just after 
dusk and before the lamps had been lighted, there had been a sudden, hor- 
rible neighing in the corridor, close to them. Immediately afterward, 
Beaumont received a tremendous blow or kick, which broke his right fore- 
arm. Then the rest of the family came running, to know what was wrong, 
and the servants. Lights were brought, and the corridor and, afterward, 
the whole house searched; but nothing unusual was found. 

‘You can imagine the excitement in the house, and the half incredulous, 
half believing talk about the old legend. Later on, in the middle of the 
night, the old Captain was waked by the sound of a great horse galloping 
round and round the house. 

‘‘ Several times after this, both Beaumont and the girl said that they 
had heard the sounds of hoofs near to them, after dusk, in several of the 
rooms and corridors. 

‘Three nights later, Beaumont was waked by a strange neighing in the 
night-time, seeming to come from the direction of his sweetheart’s bedroom. 
He ran hurriedly for her father, and the two of them raced to her room. 
They found her awake, and ill with sheer terror, having been awakened by 
the neighing, seemingly close to her bed. 

““The night before I arrived, there had been a fresh happening, and 
they were all in a frightfully nervy state, as you can imagine. 

“‘]T spent most of the first day, as I have hinted, in getting hold of de- 
tails; but after dinner, I slacked off, and played billiards all the evening with 
Beaumont and Miss Hisgins. We stopped about ten o’clock, and had 
coffee, and I got Beaumont to give me full particulars about the thing that 
had happened the evening before. 

‘“ He and Miss Hisgins had been sitting quietly in her aunt’s boudoir, 
whilst the old lady chaperoned them, behind a book. It was growing dusk, 
and the lamp was at her end of the table. The rest of the house was not yet 
lit, as the evening had come earlier than usual. 

** Well, it seems that the door into the hall was open, and suddenly, the 
girl said :-—‘ S’ush! What’s that?’ 

‘* They both listened, and then Beaumont heard it—the sound of a horse, 
outside of the front door. 

“** Your father?’ he suggested; but she reminded him that her father 
was not riding. 

‘“Of course, they were both ready to feel queer, as you can suppose ; 
but Beaumont made an effort to shake this off, and went into the hall to see 
whether anyone was at the entrance. It was pretty dark in the hall, and he 
could see the glass panels of the inner draught-door, clear-cut in the darkness 
of the hall. He walked over to the glass, and looked through into the drive 
beyond; but there was nothing in sight. 

‘“ He felt nervous and puzzled, and opened the inner door and went out 
on to the carriage-circle. Almost directly afterward, the great hall door 
swung-to with a crash behind him. He told me that he had a sudden awful 
feeling of having been trapped in some way—that is how he put it. He 
whirled round, and gripped the door-handle; but something seemed to he 
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as we put out the lights and left the billiard-room. But neither Beaumont 
nor Miss Hisgins would agree that there had been any fancy on their parts. 

‘* We had come out of the billiard-room, by this, and were going along 
the passage; and I was still doing my best to make both of them see the 
ordinary, commonplace possibilities of the happening, when what killed my 
pig, as the saying goes, was the sound of a hoof in the dark billiard room, 
we had just left. 

‘*]T felt the ‘creep’ come on me in a flash, up my spine and over the 
back of my head. Miss Hisgins whooped like a child with whooping-cough, 
and ran up the passage, giving little gasping screams. Beaumont, however, 
ripped round on his heels, and jumped back a couple of yards. I gave back 
too, a bit, as you can understand. 

‘‘* There it is,’ he said, in a low, breathless voice. ‘ Perhaps you’ll 
believe now.’ 

‘‘* There’s certainly something,’ I whispered back, and never taking my 
gaze off the closed door of the billiard-room. 

‘“* H’sh!’ he muttered. ‘ There it is again.’ 

‘‘ There was a sound like a great horse pacing round and round the 
billiard-room, with slow, deliberate steps. A horrible cold fright took me, 
so that it seemed impossible to take a full breath, you know the feéling; and 
then I know we must have walked backward, for we found ourselves suddenly 
at the opening of the long passage. 

‘“'We stopped there, and listened. The sounds went on steadily, with 
a horrible sort of deliberateness; as if the brute were taking a sort of 
malicious gusto in walking about all over the room in which we had just been. 
Do you understand just what I mean ? 

‘‘ Then there was a pause, and a long time of absolute quiet, except 
for an excited whispering from some of the people down in the big hall. 
The sound came plainly up the wide stair-way. I fancy they were gathered 
round Miss Hisgins, with some notion of protecting her. 

‘*T should think Beaumont and I stood there, at the end of the passage, 
for about five minutes, listening for any noise in the billiard-room. Then | 
realised what a horrible funk I was in, and I said to him:—‘‘ I’m going to 
see what’s there.” 

‘“*So’m I,’ he answered. He was pretty white; but he had heaps of 
pluck. I told him to wait one instant, and I made a dash into my bedroom, 
and got my camera and flashlight. I slipped my revolver into my right- 
hand pocket, and a knuckle-duster over my left fist, where it was ready, and 
yet did not stop me from being able to work my flashlight. 

‘Then I ran back to Beaumont. He held out his right hand, to show 
me that he had his pistol, and I nodded; but whispered to him not to be too 
quick to shoot, as there might be some silly practical-joking at work, after all. 
He had got a lamp from a bracket in the upper hall, which he was holding 
in the crook of his damaged arm, so that we had a good light. Then we 
went down the passage, towards the billiard-room; and you can imagine 
that we were a pretty nervous couple. 

‘* All this time, there had not been a sound; but, abruptly when we were 
within perhaps a couple of yards of the door, we heard the sudden clumping 
of a hoof on the solid parquet-floor of the billiard-room. In the instant after- 
ward, it seemed to me that the place shook beneath the ponderous hoof-falls 
of some huge thing, coming towards the door. Both Beaumont and I gave 
back a pace or two, and then realised, and hung on to our courage, as you 
might say, and waited. The great tread came right up to the door, and then 
stopped, and there was an instant of absolute silence, except that, so far | 
was concerned, the pulse in my throat and temples almost deafened me. 
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‘* | daresay we waited quite half a minute, and then came the further 
restless clumping of a great hoof. Immediately afterward, the sounds came 
right on, as if some invisible thing passed through the closed door, and the 
ponderous tread was upon us. We jumped, each of us, to our side of the 
passage, and I know that I spread myself stiff against the wall. The clungk, 
clunck, clungk, clunck, of the great hoof-falls passed right between us, and 
slowly and with deadly deliberateness, down the passage. I heard them 
through a haze of blood-beats in my ears and temples, and my body extra- 
ordinarily rigid and pringling and breathless. I stood for a little time like 
this, my head turned, so that I could see up the passage. I was conscious 
only that there was a hideous danger abroad. Do you understand ? 

‘* And then, suddenly, my pluck came back to me. I was aware that 
the noise of the hoof-beats sounded near the other end of the passage. 1 
twisted quickly, and got my camera to bear, and snapped the flashlight. Im- 
mediately afterward, Beaumont let fly a storm of shots down the passage, and 
began to run, shouting :——‘ It’s after Mary. Run! Run!’ 

** He rushed down the passage, and I after him. We came out on to the 
main landing and heard the sound of a hoof on the stairs, and after that, 
nothing. And from thence, onward, nothing. 

‘** Down, below us in the big hall, I could see a number of the household 
round Miss Hisgins, who seemed to have fainted; and there were several 
of the servants clumped together a little way off, staring up at the main 
landing, and no one saying a single word. And about some twenty steps up 
the stairs was old Captain Hisgins with a drawn sword in his hand, where 
he had halted just below the last hoof-sound. I think I never saw anything 
finer than the old man standing there between his daughter and that infernal 
thing. 

‘*[T daresay you can understand the queer feeling of horror I had at 
passing that place on the stairs where the sounds had ceased. It was as if 
the monster were still standing there, invisible. And the peculiar thing was 
that we never heard another sound of the hoof, either up or down the stairs. 

‘* After they had taken Miss Hisgins to her room, I sent word that I 
should follow so soon as they were ready for me. And, presently, when a 
message came to tell me that I could come any time, I asked her father to 
give me a hand with my instrument box, and between us we carried it into 
the girl’s bedroom. I had the bed pulled well out into the middle of the 
room; after which I erected the electric pentacle round the bed. Then I 
directed that lamps should be placed round the room, but that on no account 
must any light be made within the pentacle, neither must anyone pass in or 
out. The girl’s mother, I had placed within the pentacle, and directed that 
her maid should sit without, ready to carry any message, so as to make sure 
that Mrs. Hisgins did not have to leave the pentacle. I suggested also, that 
the girl’s father should also stay the night in the room, and that he had better 
be armed. 

‘© When I left the room, I found Beaumont waiting outside the door, in 
a miserable state of anxiety. I told him what I had done, and explained to 
him that Miss Hisgins was probably perfectly safe within the ‘ protection ’; 
but that, in addition to her father remaining the night in the room, I intended 
to stand guard at the door. I told him that I should like him to keep me 
company, for I knew that he would never sleep, and I should not be sorry to 
have a companion. Also, I wanted to have him under my own observation ; 
for there was no doubt but that he was actually in greater danger than the 
girl. At least, that was my opinion; and is still, as T think you will agree 
later. | 

‘* | asked him whether he would object to my drawing a pentacle round 
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him, for the night, and got him to agree; but I saw that he did not know 
whether to be superstitious about it, or to regard it more as a piece of foolish 
mumming; but he took it seriously enough, when I gave him some particu- 
lars about the Black Veil case, when young Aster died. You remember, he 
said it was a piece of silly superstition, and stayed outside. Poor devil ! 

‘As it chanced, the night passed quietly enough, until a little while 
before dawn when we both heard the sounds of a great horse galloping round 
and round the house, just as old Captain Hisgins had described it. You can 
imagine how queer it made me feel, and directly afterward, I heard someone 
stir within the room. I knocked at the door; for I was uneasy, and the 
Captain came. I asked whether everything was right; to which he replied, 
yes; and immediately asked me whether I had heard the sounds of the gal- 
loping; so that I knew he had heard them also. I suggested that it might 
be as well to leave the bedroom door open a little, until the dawn came in, as 
there was certainly something abroad. This was done, and he went back 
into the room, to be near his wife and daughter. 

‘*T had better say here, that I was doubtful whether there was any value 
in the ‘defense’ about Miss Hisgins; for what I term the ‘ personal- 
sounds’ of the manifestation were so extraordinarily material, that I was 
inclined to parallel the case with that one of Harford’s, where the hand of a 
child kept materialising within the pentacle, and patting the floor. As you 
will remember, that was a hideous business. 

‘Yet, as it chanced, nothing further happened; and so soon as daylight 
had fully come, we all went off to bed. 

‘* Beaumont knocked me up about midday, and 1 went down and made 
breakfast into lunch. Miss Hisgins was there, and seemed in very fair 
Spirits, considering. She told me that I had made her feel almost safe, for 
the first time for days. She told me also that her cousin, Harry Parsket, 
was coming down from I.ondon, and she knew that he would do anything 
to help fight the ghost. And after that, she and Beaumont went out into the 
grounds, to have a little time together. 

‘*] had a walk in the grounds myself, and went round the house, but 
saw no traces of hoof-marks; and after that, I spent the rest of the day, 
making an examination of the house; but found nothing. 

‘I made an end of my search, before dark, and went to my room to 
dress for dinner. When I got down, the cousin had just arrived; and | 
found him one of the nicest men I have met for a long time. A chap with a 
tremendous amount of pluck, and the particular kind of man IT like to have 
with me, in a bad case like that. 

‘* T could see that what puzzled him most was our belief in the genuine- 
ness of the haunting; and I found myself almost wanting something to 
happen, just to show him how true it was. As it chanced, something did 
happen, with a vengeance. 

‘* Beaumont and Miss Hisgins had gone out for a stroll in the dusk, and 
Captain Hisgins asked me to come into his study for a short chat whilst 
Parsket went upstairs with his traps, for he had no man with him. 

‘*T had a long conversation with the old Captain, in which I pointed 
out that the ‘haunting’ had evidently no particular connection with the 
house, but only with the girl herself, and that the sooner she was married, 
the better, as it would give Beaumont a right to be with her at all times; and 
further than this, it might be that the manifestations would cease, if the 
marriage were actually performed. The old man nodded agreement to this, 
especially to the first part, and reminded me that three of the girls who were 
said to have been ‘ haunted,’ had been sent away from home, and met their 
deaths whilst away. And then in the midst of our talk there came a pretty 
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nothing else; and then the ten-fold blackness came down upon me, and | 
eats Parsket shouting a little way back to know whether I had seen any- 
thing. 

‘“‘ The next instant he was beside me, and I felt safer for his company ; 
for there was some incredible thing near to us, and I was momentarily blind, 
because of the brightness of the flashlight. ‘ What was it? What was it?’ 
he kept repeating in an excited voice. And all the time I was staring into 
the darkness and answering, mechanically, ‘I don’t know. I don’t know.’ 
There was a burst of shouting somewhere ahead, and then a shot. We ran 
towards the sounds, yelling to the people not to shoot; for in the darkness 
and panic there was this danger also. Then there came two of the game- 
keepers, racing hard up the drive, with lanterns and their guns; and immedi- 
ately afterward a row of lights dancing towards us from the house, carried 
by some of the men-servants. | 

‘‘ As the lights came up, I saw that we had come close to Beaumont. He 
was standing over Miss Hisgins, and he had his revolver in his right hand. 
Then I saw his face, and there was a great wound across his forehead. By 
him was the Captain, turning his naked sword this way and that, and peering 
into the darkness; and a little behind him stood the old butler, a battle-axe, 
from one of the arm-stands in the hall, in his hands. Yet there was nothing 
strange to be seen anywhere. 

‘“‘ We got the girl into the house, and left her with her mother and 
Beaumont, whilst a groom rode for a doctor. And then the rest of us, with 
four other keepers, all armed with guns and carrying lanterns, searched 
round the home-park. But we found nothing. - 

‘“ When we got back, we found that the Doctor had been. He had bound 
up Beaumont’s wound, which, luckily, was not deep, and ordered Miss 
Hisgins straight to bed. _I went upstairs with the Captain and found Beau- 
mont on guard outside the girl’s door. I asked him how he felt; and then, 
so soon as they were ready for us, Captain Hisgins and I went into the bed- 
room, and fixed the pentacle again round the bed. They had already got 
lamps about the room; and after I had set the same order of watching, as on 
the previous night, I joined Beaumont, outside the door. 

‘‘ Parsket had come up while I had been in the bedroom, and between us 
we got some idea from Beaumont as to what had happened out in the Pari. 
It seems that they were coming home after their stroll, from the direction of 
the West Lodge; when, suddenly, Miss Hisgins said, ‘ Hush!’ and came to 
a standstill. e stopped, and listened; but heard nothing for a little. Then 
he caught it the sound of a horse, cea a long way off, galloping 
towards them over the grass. He told the girl that it was nothing, and 
started to hurry her towards the house; but she was not deceived, of course. 
In less than a minute, they heard it quite close to them in the dark, and they 
began to run. Then Miss Hisgins caught her foot, and fell. She began to 
scream, and that is what the butler heard. As Beaumont lifted the girl, he 
heard the hoofs come thudding right at him. He stood over her, and fired 
all five chambers of his revolver right at the sounds. He told us that he was 
sure he saw something that looked like an enormous horse’s head, right upon 
him, in the light of the last flash of his pistol. Immediately afterwards, he 
was struck a tremendous blow, which knocked him down; and then the 
Captain and the butler came running up, shouting. The rest, of course, we 
knew. 

‘* About ten o’clock, the butler brought us up a tray; for which I was 
very glad; as the night before I had got rather hungry. I warned Beau- 
mont, however, to be very particular not to drink any spirits, and I also 
made him give me his pipe and matches. At midnight, I drew a pentacle 
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round him, and Parsket and I sat one on each side of him; but outside of the 
pentacle; for I had no fear that there would be any manifestation made 
against anyone, except Beaumont or Miss Hisgins. 

** After that, we kept pretty quiet. The passage was lit by a big lamp at 
each end; so that we had plenty of light; and we were all armed, Beaumont 
and I with revolvers, and Parsket with a shot-gun. In addition to my 
weapon, I had my camera and flashlight. 

** Now and again we talked in whispers; and twice the Captain came out 
of the bedroom to have a word with us. About half-past one, we had all 
grown very silent; and suddenly, about twenty minutes later, I held up my 
hand, silently ; for there seemed to me to be a sound of galloping, out in the 
night. I knocked on the bedroom door, for the Captain to open it, and 
when he came, I whispered to him that we thought we heard the Horse. 
For some time, we stayed, listening, and both Parsket and the Captain 
thought they heard it; but now I was not so sure, neither was Beaumont. 
Yet afterwards, 1 thought I heard it again. 

** I told Captain Hisgins I thought he had better go back into the bed- 
room, and leave the door a little open, and this he did. But from ‘that time 
onward, we heard nothing; and presently the dawn came in, and we all went 
very thankfully to bed. 

‘© When I was called at lunch-time, I had a little surprise; for Captain 
Hisgins told me that they had held a little family council, and had decided 
to take my advice, and have the marriage without a day’s more delay than 
possible. Beaumont was already on his way to London to get a special 
licence, and they hoped to have the wedding the next day. 

‘* This pleased me; for it seemed the sanest thing to be done, in the 
extraordinary circumstances; and meanwhile I should continue.my investiga- 
tions; but until the marriage was accomplished, my chief thought was to 
keep Miss Hisgins near to me. 

‘* After lunch, I thought I would take a few experimental photoghaphs of 
Miss Hisgins and her surroundings. Sometimes the camera sees things that 
would seem very strange to normal human eyesight. You see what I mean? 
With this intention, and partly to make an excuse to keep her in my com- 
pany as much as possible, I asked Miss Hisgins to join me in my experi- 
ments. This she seemed glad to do, and I spent several hours with her, 
wandering all over the house, from room to room; and whenever the impulse 
came, I took a flashlight of her and the room or corridor in which we chanced 
to be at the moment. | 

‘* After we had gone right through the house in this fashion, I asked her 
whether she felt sufficiently’ brave to repeat the experiments in the cellars. 
She said, yes; and so I rooted out Captain Hisgins and Parsket; for I was 
not going to take her down even into what you might call artificial darkness, 
without help and companionship at hand. 

‘* When we were ready, we went down into the wine-cellar, Captain 
Hisgins carrying a shot-gun, and Parsket a specially-prepared background 
and a lantern. I got the girl to stand in the middle of the cellar, whilst 
Parsket and the Captain held out the background behind her. Then I fired 
off the flashlight, and we went into the next cellar, where we repeated the 
experiment. 

‘* Then, in the third cellar, a tremendous, pitch-dark place, something 
extraordinary and horrible manifested itself. I had stationed Miss Hisgins 
in the centre of the cellar, with her father and Parsket holding the back- 
ground, as before. When all was ready, and just as I pressed the trigger 
of the ‘ flash,’ there came in the cellar that dreadful, gobbling neighing, 
that I.-had heard out in the Park. It seemed to come from somewhere above 
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the girl; and in the glare of the sudden light, I saw that she was staring 
tensely upward at no visible thing. And then in the succeeding comparative 
darkness, I was shouting to the Captain and Parsket to run Miss Hisgins 
out into the daylight. 

‘‘ This was done, instantly; and I shut and locked the door, afterwards 
making the First and the Eighth signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual opposite to 
each post, and connecting them across the threshold with a triple line. In 
the meanwhile, Parsket and Captain Hisgins carried the girl to her Mother, 
and left her there, in a half-fainting condition; whilst I stayed on guard out- 
side of the cellar door, feeling pretty horrible, for I knew that there was some 
disgusting thing inside; and along with this feeling there was a sense of 
half-ashamedness, rather miserable you know, because I had exposed Miss 
Hisgins to this danger. 

‘‘T had got the Captain’s shot-gun, and when he and Parsket came down 
again, they were each carrying guns and lanterns. I could not possibly tell 
you the utter relief of spirit and body that came to me, when I heard them 
coming; but just try to imagine what it was like, standing outside ot 
that cellar. Can you? 

‘‘T remember noticing, just’ before I went to unlock the door, how 
white and ghastly Parsket looked, and the old Captain was grey-looking ; 
and I wondered whether my face was like theirs. And this, you know, had 
its own distinct effect upon my nerves; for it seemed to bring the beastliness 
of the thing bash down on to me in a fresh way. I know it was only sheer 
will-power that carried me up to the door and made me turn the key. 

‘*T paused one little moment, and then with a nervy jerk, sent the door 
wide open, and held my lantern over my head. Parsket and the Captain 
came one on each side of me, and held up their lanterns; but the place was 
absolutely empty. Of course, I did not trust to a casual look of this kind; 
but spent several hours with the help of the two others in sounding every 
square foot of the floor, ceiling, and walls. Yet, in the end, I had to admit 
that the place was absolutely normal; and so in the end we came away none 
the wiser. But I sealed the door, and outside, opposite each door-post, I 
made the First and Last Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual, joining them, as 
before, with a triple-line. Can you imagine what it was like, searching that 
cellar ? 

‘When we got upstairs, I inquired very anxiously how Miss Hisgins was, 
and the girl came out herself to tell me that she was all right and that I was 
not to trouble about her, or blame myself, as I told her I had been doing. 
I felt happier then, and went off to wash for dinner; and after that was done 
with, Parsket and I went off to one of the bath-rooms to develop the negatives 
that I had been taking. Yet none of the plates had anything to tell me, until 
we came to the one that was taken in the cellar. Parsket was developing, 
and I had taken a batch of the fixed plates out into the lamplight to examine 
them. 

‘‘T had just gone carefully through the lot, when I heard a shout from 
Parsket, and when I ran to him, he was looking at a partly-developed nega- 
tive, which he was holding up to the red-lamp. It showed the girl plainly, 
looking upward, as I had seen her; but the thing that astonished me, was the 
shadow of an enormous hoof, right above her, as if it were coming down 
upon her out of the shadows. And, you know, I had run her bang into 
that danger. That was the thought that was chief in my mind. 

‘‘As soon as the developing was complete, I fixed the plate, and examined 
it carefully in a good light. There was no doubt about it at all; the thing 
above Miss Hisgins was an enormous, shadowy hoof. Yet I was no nearer 
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to coming to any definite knowledge; and the only thing I could do was tu 
warn Parsket to say nothing about it to the girl; for it would only increase 
her fright; but I showed the thing to her father, for I considered it right 
that he should know. 

‘* That night, we took the same precautions for Miss Hisgins’ safety, as 
on the two previous nights; and Parsket kept me company; yet the dawn 
came in, without anything unusual having happened, and I went off to bed. 

‘When I got down to lunch, I learnt that Beaumont had wired to say 
that he would be in soon after four; also that a message had been sent to the 
Rector. And it was generally plain that the ladies of the house were in a 
tremendous fluster. 

‘* Beaumont’s train was late, and he did not get home until five; but even 
then the Rector had not put in an appearance; and the butler came in to say 
that the coachman had returned without him, as he had béen called away 
unexpectedly. Twice more during the evening the carriage was sent down; 
but the clergyman had not returned; and we had to delay the marriage until 
the next day. 

‘That night, I arranged the ‘ Defense’ round the girl’s bed, and the 
Captain and his wife sat up with her, as before. Beaumont, as I expected, 
insisted on keeping watch with me, and he seemed in a curiously frightened 
mood ; not for himself, you know; but for Miss Hisgins. He had a horrible 
feeling, he told me, that there would be a final, dreadful attempt on his sweet- 
heart, that night. This, of course, I told him was nothing but nerves; yet, 
really, it made me feel very anxious; for I have seen too much, not to know 
that, under such circumstances, a premonitory conviction of impending dan- 
ger, is not necessarily to be put down entirely to nerves. In fact, Beau- 
mont was so simply and earnestly convinced that the night would bring some 
extraordinary manifestation, that I got Parsket to rig up a Jong cord from 
the wire of the butler’s bell, to come along the passage handy. To the butler 
himself, I gave directions not to undress, and to give the same order to two 
of the footmen. If I rang, he was to come instantly, with the footmen, carry- 
ing lanterns; and the lanterns were to be kept ready lit all night. If, for any 
reason, the bell did not ring, and I blew my whistle, he was to take that as a 
signal in place of the bell. 

‘* After I had arranged all these minor details, I drew a pentacle about 
Beaumont, and warned him very particularly to stay within it, whatever 
happened. And when this was done, there was nothing to do but wait, and 
pray that the night would go as quietly as the night before. 

‘* We scarcelv talked at all, and by about one a.m., we were all very 
tense and nervous; so that, at last, Parsket got up and began to walk up and 
down the corridor, to steady himself a bit. Presently, I slipped off my 
pumps, and joined him; and we. walked up and down, whispering occasion- 
ally, for something over an hour, until in turning I caught my foot in the 
bell-cord, and went down on my face; but without hurting myself, or making 
a noise. | 

‘* When I got up, Parsket nudged me. 

‘* * Did you notice that the bell never rang?’ he whispered. 

‘** Jove!’ T said, ‘ you’re right.’ 

‘** Wait a minute,” he answered. ‘I’ll bet it’s only a kink somewhere in 
the cord. He left his gun, and slipped along the passage, and taking the top 
lamp, tip-toed away into the house, carrying Beaumont’s revolver ready in 
his right hand. He was a plucky chap, as I think you will admit. 

‘* Suddenly, Beaumont motioned to me for absolute quiet. Directly after- 
wards, | heard the oe for which he listened—the sound of a horse gallop- 
ing, out in the night. I think that I may say, I fairly shivered. The sotind 
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died away, and left a horrible, desolate, eerie feeling, in the air, you know. 
I put my hand out to the bell-cord, hoping that Parsket had got it clear. 
Then I waited, glancing before and behind. Perhaps two minutes passed, 
full of what seemed like an almost unearthly quiet. And then, suddenly, 
down the corridor, at the lighted end, there sounded the clumping of a great 
hoof; and instantly the lamp was thrown down with a tremendous crash, and 
we were in the dark. I tugged hard on the cord, and blew the whistle: 
then I raised my snapshot, and fired the flashlight. The corridor blazed into 
brilliant light; but there was nothing; and then the darkness fell like thun- 
der. I heard the Captain.at the bedroom door, and shouted to him to bring 
out a lamp, quick; but instead, something started to kick the door, and I 
heard the Captain shouting within the bedroom, and then the screaming of 
the women. I had a sudden horrible fear that the monster had got into the 
bedroom ; but in the same instant, from up the corridor, there came abruptly 
the vile, gobbling neighing that we had heard in the Park and the cellar. | 
blew the whistle again, and groped blindly for the bell-cord, shouting to 
Beaumont to stay in the Pentacle, whatever happened. I yelled again to 
the Captain to bring out a lamp, and there came a smashing sound against 
the bedroom door. Then I had my matches in my hand, to get some light 
before that incredible, unseen Monster was upon us. | 

‘The match scraped on the box, and flared up, dully; and in the same 
instant, I heard a faint sound behind me. I whipped round, in a kind of 
mad terror, and saw something, in the light of the match—-a monstrous 
horse-head, close to Beaumont. 

‘** Look out, Beaumont!’ I shouted in a sort of scream. ‘ It’s behind 
you!’ 

“The match went out, abruptly, and instantly there came the huge bang 
of Parsket's double-barrel (both barrels at once), fired (evidently single- 
handed by Beaumont) close to my ear, as it seemed. [I caught a momentary 
glimpse of the great head, in the flash, and of an enormous hoof amid the 
belch of fire and smoke, seeming to be descending upon Beaumont. In the 
same instant, I fired three chambers of my revolver. There was the sound 
of a dull blow, and then that horrible, gobbling neigh, broke out close to me. 
I fired twice at the sound. Immediately afterward, Something struck me, 
and I was knocked backwards. I got on to my knees, and shouted for help, 
at the top of my voice. [ heard the women screaming behind the closed door 
of the bedroom, and was dully aware that the door was being smashed from 
the inside; and directly afterwards I knew that Beaumont was struggling 
with some hideous thing, near to me. For an instant, I held back, stupidly, 
paralysed with funk; and then, blindly, and in sort of rigid chill of gouse- 
flesh, I went to help him, shouting his name. I can tell you, I did not feel 
much of a hero. There came a little, choking scream, out of the darkness; 
and, at that, I jumped forward into the dark. I gripped a vast, furry ear. 
Then something struck me another great blow, knocking me sick.” [| hit 
back, weak and blind, and gripped with my other hand at the incredible 
thing. Abruptly, I was dimly aware of a tremendous crash behind me, and 
a great burst of light. There were other lights in the passage, and a noise 
of feet and shouting. My hand-grips were torn from the thing they held; | 
shut my eyes stupidly, and heard a loud yell above me; and then a heavy 
blow, like a butcher chopping meat; and something fell upon me. 

‘‘T was helped to my knees by the Captain and the butler. On the floor 
lay an enormous horse-head, out of which protruded a man’s trunk and legs. 
On the wrists were fixed great hoofs. It was the monster. The Captain cut 
something with the sword that he held in his hand, and stooped, and lifted off 
the mask: for that is what it was. I saw the face then of the man who had 
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pened a strange and incredible thing. For from the end of the corridor, 
there sounded, suddenly, the clumping of a great hoof. I looked that way, 
and then instantly at Parsket, and saw a sudden horrible fear come into his 
face and eyes. He wrenched himself round, weakly, and stared in mad 
terror up the corridor to where the sound had been; and the rest of us stared, 
all in a frozen group. I remember hearing vaguely, half sobs and whispers 
from Miss Hisgins’ bedroom, all the while that I stared, frightenedly, up the 
corridor. 

“* The silence lasted several seconds; and then, abruptly, there came 
again the clumping of the great hoof, away up at the end of the corridor. 
And immediately afterward, the clungk, clunk—-clungk, clunk, of mighty . 
hoofs coming down the passage, towards us. 

“Even then, you know, most of us thought it was some mechanism of 
Parsket’s still at work; and we were in the queerest mixture of fright and 
doubt. I think everyone looked at Parsket. And suddenly the Captain 
shouted out :— 

*** Stop this damned fooling at once. Haven’t you done enough! ’ 

““ For my part, you know, I was frightened; for I had a sense that there 
was something horrible and wrong. And then Parsket managed to gasp 
out :— 

““*Tt’s notme! My God! It’s not me! My God! It’s not me!’ 

‘* And then, you know, it seemed to come home to everyone in an instant 
that there was really some dreadful thing coming down the passage. There 
was a mad rush up the passage, and even old Captain Hisgins gave back with 
the butler and the footman. Beaumont fainted outright, as I found after- 
wards; for he had been badly mauled. I just flattened against the wall, 
kneeling, as I was, too stupid and dazed even to run. And almost in the 
same instant the ponderous hoof-falls sounded close to me, and seeming to 
shake the solid floor, as they passed. Abruptly the great sounds ceased, and 
I knew in a sort of sick fashion that the thing had halted opposite to the open 
door of the girl’s bedroom. And then, you know, I was aware that Parsket 
was standing rocking in the doorway, with his arms spread across, so as to 
fill the doorway with his body. I saw with less bewilderment. Parsket 
showed extraordinarily pale, and the blood was running down his face from 
the wound in his forehead; and then I noticed that he seemed to be looking 
at something in the passage with a peculiar, desperate, fixed gaze. But, 
there was really nothing to be seen. And suddenly the clungk, clunk— 
clungk, clunk, recommenced, and passed onward down the passage. And in 
the same moment, Parsket pitched forward out of the doorway on to his face. 

‘* There were shouts from the huddle of men down the passage, and the 
two footmen and the butler simply ran, carrying their lantérns; but the 
Captain went against the side-wall with his back, and put the lamp he was 
carrying over his head. The dull tread of the Horse went past him, and left 
him unharmed; and I heard the monstrous hoof-falls going away and away 
through the quiet house; and after that a dead silence. 

‘Then the Captain moved, and came towards us, very slow and shaky, 
and with an extraordinarily grey face. 

‘‘T crept towards Parsket, and the Captain came to help me. We 
turned him over; and, you know, I knew in a moment that he was quite 
dead; but you can imagine what a feeling it sent through me. 

‘*T looked up at the Captain; and suddenly he said :—- 

““* That That That ’ and I knew that he was trying to 
tell me that Parsket had stood between his daughter and whatever it was that 
had gone down the passage. I stood up, and steadied him; though T was 
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not very steady myself. And suddenly, his face began to work, and he went 
down on to his knees by Parsket, and cried like some shaken child. And 
then, you know, I knew that the women were in the doorway of the bedroom ; 
and I turned away and left him to them, whilst I went over to Beaumont. 

‘‘ That is practically the whole story; and the only thing that is left 
to me is to try to explain some of the puzzling parts, here and there. 

‘“ Perhaps you have seen that Parsket was in love with Miss Hisgins; 
and this fact is the key to a good deal that was extraordinary. He was 
doubtless responsible for some portions of the ‘ haunting’; in fact, I think 
for nearly everything; but, you know, I can prove nothing, and what I have 
to tell you is chiefly the result of deduction. 

‘* In the first place, it is obvious that Parsket’s intention was to frighten 
Beaumont away; and when he found that he could not do this, I think he 
grew so desperate that he really intended to kill him. I hate to say this; but 
the facts force me to think so. 

** Tt is quite certain that Parsket was the person who broke Beaumont’s 
arm. He knew all the details of the so-called ‘ Horse Legend,’ and got the 
idea to work upon the old story, for his own end. He evidently had some 
method of slipping in and out of the house, probably through one of the 
many French windows, or probably he had a key to one or two of the garden 
doors; and when. he was supposed to be away, he was really coming down, 
on the quiet, and hiding somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

‘© The incident of the kiss in the dark hall, I put down to sheer nervous 
imaginings on the part of Beaumont and Miss Hisgins; yet, I must say that 
the sound of the horse outside of the front door, is a little difficult to explain 
away. But I am still inclined to keep to my first idea on this point, that there 
was nothing really unnatural about it. 

‘** The hoof-sounds in the billiard-room and down the passage, were done 
by Parsket, from the floor below, by pomping against the panelled ceiling, 
with a block of wood tied to one of the window-hooks. I proved this, by an 
examination, which showed the dints in the woodwork. 

** The sounds of the horse galloping round the house, was also done by 
Parsket, who must have had a horse tied up in the plantation, near by, un- 
less, indeed, he made the sounds himself; but I do not see how he could have 
gone fast enough to produce the illusion, you see ? 

“* The gobbling neighing in the park was a ventriloquial achievement on 
the part of Parsket; and the attack out there on Beaumont was also by him; 
so that when I thought he was in his bedroom, he must have been outside all 
the time, and joined me after I ran out of the front-door. This is probable, 
I mean that Parsket was the cause; for if it had been something more serious, 
he would certainly have given up his foolishness, knowing that there was no 
longer any need for it. I cannot imagine how he escaped being shot, both 
then, and in the last mad action, of which I have just told you. He was 
enormously without fear of any kind for himself, as you can see. 

‘* The time when Parsket was with us, when we thought we heard the 
Horse galloping round the house, we must have been deceived. No one was 
very sure, except, of course, Parsket, who would naturally encourage the 
belief. 

‘The neighing in the cellar, is where I consider there came the first 
suspicion into Parsket’s mind that there was something more at work than 
his sham-haunting. The neighing was done by him, in the same way that 
he did it in the Park; but when I remember how ghastly he looked, I feel 
sure that the sounds must have had some quality in them, which frightened 
the man himself. Yet, later, he would persuade himself that he had been 
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getting fanciful. Of course, I must not forget that the effect upon Miss His- 
gins must have made him feel pretty miserable. 

‘* Then, about the clergyman being called away, we found afterwards 
that it was a bogus errand, or rather, call; and it is obvious that Parsket was 
at the bottom of this, so as to get a few more hours in which to achieve his 
end; and what that was, a very little imagination will show you; for he had 
found that Beaumont would not be frightened away. You see what I mean? 

‘Then, there is no doubt at all but that Parsket left the cord to the 
butler’s bell in a tangle, or hitched somewhere, so as to give him an excuse 
to slip away naturally to clear it. This also gave him the opportunity to 
remove one of the passage lamps. Then he had only to smash the other, 
and the passage was in utter darkness, for him to make the attempt on 
Beaumont. 

“In the same way, it was he who locked the door of the bedroom, and 
took the key (it was in his pocket). This prevented the Captain from bring- 
ing a light, and coming to the rescue. But Captain Hisgins broke down the 
door, with the heavy fender-curb; and it was his smashing the door that had 
sounded so confusing and frightening in the darkness of the passage. 

‘The photograph of the monstrous hoof above Miss Hisgins in the 
cellar, is one of the things that I am less sure about. It might have been 
faked by Parsket, whilst I was out of the room, and this would have been 
easy enough, to anyone who knew how. But, you know, it does not look 
like a fake. Yet, there is as much evidence of probability that it was faked, 
as against; and the thing is too vague for an examination to help to a definite 
decision; so that I will express no opinion, one way or the other. It is cer- 
tainly a horrible photograph. 

‘“And now I come to that last, dreadful thing. There has been no 
further manifestation of anything abnormal; so that there is an extraordinary 
uncertainty in my conclusions. IF we had not heard those last sounds, and 
if Parsket had not shown that enormous sense of fear, the whole of this case 
could be explained away in the way in which I have shown. And, in fact, 
as you have seen, I am of the opinion that almost all of it can be cleared up; 
but I see no way of going past the thing we heard at the last, and the fear 
that Parsket showed. 

‘*“ His death No, that proves nothing. At the inquest it was de- 
scribed somewhat untechnically as due to heart-spasm. Jhat is normal 
enough, and leaves us quite in the dark as to whether he died because he 
stood between the girl and some incredible monster. 

‘* The look on Parsket’s face, and the thing he called out, when he heard 
the great hoof-sounds coming down the passage, seem to show that he had 
the sudden realisation of what before then may have been nothing more than 
a horrible suspicion. And his fear and appreciation of some tremendous 
danger approaching was probably more keenly real even than mine. And 
then he did the one fine, great thing! ”’ 

‘* And the cause?’’ I said. ‘* What caused it? ”’ 

Carnacki shook his head. 

‘*God knows,’’ he answered, with a peculiar sincere reverence. “IF 
that thing was what it seemed to be, one might suggest an explanation, which 
would not offend one’s reason, but which may be utterly wrong. Yet I have 
thought, though it would take a long lecture on Thought Induction to get 
you to appreciate my reasons, that Parsket had produced what I might term . 
a kind of ‘induced haunting,’ a kind of induced simulation of his mental 
conceptions, due to his desperate thoughts and broodings. It is impossible 
to make it clearer, in a few words.”’ 
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At the engine works of Messrs. Munroe, Fergusson & Co. the gate- 
house door was ever on the move, admitting a continuous stream of men. 
The “ checks ” were able to hold an unbroken conversation with the fire, 
till one. by one they dropped through the slot to lie in murky darkness, 
awaiting their release by the gateman when he should draw them out to 
book the times. 

Inside, silent gloom had given way to well-lighted activity. Arc-lights 
spluttered up everywhere; and, as the men donned their “ dungarees,” the 
shop shafting woke into life after its forty-two hours’ sleep, sullenly 
grumbling at the engines tor disturbing its repose. 

Five minutes past six. 

The “ gaffers,” as the Clyde calls its foremen, began to arrive. Men 
bestirred themselves; dozens of gas jets glimmered up; machine after 
machine broke from quiet inertness to frenzied and loud-mouthed industry. 
In the large machine shop each machine spoke in its own especial tongue 
to any ear attuned to its language. “From the low-noted rumble of the 
shafting lathes and cylinder boring machines to the shrill shriek of the 
high speed drills and the scraping buzz of the grindstones. 

An interfering, overhead crane raced down the shop and dropped a 
snaky, steel tentacle. A moment’s wait. Some man pulled a dangling 
cord. With a whine, the electric motors put forth their strength fussily, 
and plucked a ponderous and rusty mass of steel from its bed among its 
fellows. The crane spluttered away down the shop and deposited it gently 
on the bed of a machine. The mass of steel was a length of tail shafting. 

The lathe upon which this shaft was dropped happened to be next the 
machine worked by our early riser. Sandy MacPherson, in charge of the 
former tool, turned up the shaft lengths; then passed them on to Jock Ramsay 
next door, who drilled and countersank the coupling bolt holes. 

The two men were of quite different types; and yet each was obviously 
a Scotchman. Sandy—as his nickname indicated—fair, high-cheekboned, 
ruddy-faced, and cheerful. Jock, on the other hand, was dark, of sallow 
complexion, moody and reserved. In the past the two had not been good 
friends. The old, old cause—a lassie. Indeed, upon one occasion, they 
had almost come to blows about some trivial matter, their sense of dignity 
alone restraining them: that dignity to which even the lowliest Scotchman 
clings at all times—save only when he is “fou.” For the past week or 
two, however, their animosity seemed to have been replaced by a better 
feeling. Jock had thrown out pacific feelers, and Sandy, much too goad- 
hearted ever to bear a grudge, had been only too pleased to respond. 

On this morning Jock’s work was already in place. He started his 
drill, adjusted the feeding and lubrication, and then strolled over to chat 
ides Sandy as the latter trued up the shaft length on the centres of his 
athe. 

Their talk was almost entirely on “ Soccer.” 

It 1s a curious fact that, while in English works every sport or game 
is understood and intelligently discussed— Rugger,” ‘ Soccer,” cricket, 
racing, and coursing, to mention a few—north of the Border there is only 
one in which the average workman takes the least interest. A Scotchman 
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ran the tool along an inch or so by hand. Everything O.K. Then he 
threw in the leading screw and stepped back. Owing to the excess of 
by-metal, he had set the tool to take a stiffer cut than usual; so he watched 
it carefully for some time. All went well, however. Slowly the enormous 
shaft revolved; and from the point of the tool a jagged strip of metal curled 
and twisted in fantastic spirals. 

The light outside grew stronger. Jet after jet flickered out, and, 
finally, the arc-lights themselves died away, leaving only the red-hot tips 
of their carbons visible, to vanish also a moment later. And all the time 
that deafening noise continued; varied only when now and again a piercing 
screech rose high above the general growl, as half a dozen high-speed drills 
flung themselves simultaneously at a condenser tube plate and bit through 
the protesting brass. 

Day after day, amid the din and bustle, section three of No. 542’s port 
tail shaft revolved on the lathe centres. Its rusty brown outer skin was first 
sloughed, leaving a roughened surface of shining metal. Again and again 
the tool caressed its surface: the roughness disappeared. Then the backs 
and faces of the couplings were turned up, and the metamorphosis was 
complete. 

Sandy’s calipers tested the glimmering metal in several places. 
Diameter, 284in., his rule informed him. 

“ Hi, Peter,” he called to the shop foreman. 

Peter walked up and took the calipers from him. 

“ A’ recht? ” he asked. 

Sandy nodded. 

“ Weel, I?ll nae doot ye’re word. But maybe I’d better juist test 2 

“ Peter! ” called Jock from the next machine. | 

“ Aye.” Peter stopped with the calipers touching the shaft. 

“‘ ]?m nae that vera sure I’m nae daeing this wrang. Here a meenit.” 

“Ech, mon! [I?m coming. Get yon shaft oot o’ the lathe, Sandy, 
and fetch the next yin. [ll test it afterwards.” 

Sandy signalled the crane. By the time Peter and Jock had finished 
their confab with “‘ Och, aye. Near enough,” from Peter—his stock phrase 
when satisfied that things were progressing as they should, the shaft length 
was out of Sandy’s lathe and the works manager in the shop for his usual 
afternoon inspection. While Peter was conducting the manager round, 
several little difficulties cropped up. He forgot all about testing the shaft. 
It was drilled for and fitted with coupling bolts, and ultimately dispatched 
.» the ship yard—untested. 





That evening, when the whistle went at six o’clock, Jock appeared to 
have dropped something in taking down his coat. He was on his knees 
on the floor, searching with a match, when the rest of the men left. He 
was not popular. No one offered to help him, and only one man took 
the trouble to ask what he had lost. He received an unintelligible reply. 

In two minutes the shop was emptied of its toilers. 

Another two minutes Jock waited, still striking matches, still diligently 
searching on the floor. Then he looked up cautiously. Absolute stillness 
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the gateman was not there. Probably he was having a chat with the store- 
keeper next door; Jock knew that sometimes the two yarned for a bit after 
works hours. This was better luck than he had dared to expect. His 
lateness, together with the rule—too long to be hidden—would have been 
difficult to explain had the gatekeeper been there and asked for an explana- 
tion. Jock had one ready, but it was not a very good one. However, it 
was not needed. 

Jock was a South-Sider. He hurried down to the river, and was just 
in time to catch the ferry. When it was half-way across he leant over the 
side. 

There was a slight tinkling splash. 

“© Ye’ve done your wark fine,” he whispered to the rule, as it dis- 
appeared into the malodorous water. ‘ Ye were a bit trouble tae mak; 
but Pll nae regret it, if it gie’s me yon lassie. Ah, Jeanie a 





Three months later. : 

Everyone connected with Munroe, Fergusson & Co. was in a very 
happy state of mind. Information had leaked out that the firm had secured 
a contract to build two ships for an Italian firm. This meant plenty of 
work for a year to come. In these circumstances nobody could understand 
why the works manager should rush into the big machine shop in the middle 
of the morning and call for the “ gaffer,” with a face like thunder. 

Peter hurried up. 

- “Who machined the third section of number five-four-two’s port 
engine tail shaft? ” roared the manager. 

Peter thought for a moment. 

“© Sandy MacPhairson, sir,” he answered. ‘“ Why, is——? ” 

“‘ Call the man here.” | 

Peter beckoned to Sandy, who at once ran up, wondering what all the 
fuss could be about. 

“Did you machine the third section of number five-four-two’s port 
tail shaft? ” asked the manager, with ominous calm. 

‘“* Aye, sir,” stammered Sandy. 

“ Well, they’ve just ’phoned up from the yard that it’s a waster.” 

“‘ A waster? queried Peter and Sandy in one breath. 

“Yes, a waster. Are you deaf?” shouted the manager. “It’s been 
turned up over a quarter of an inch too small. Twenty-eight and a quarter 
bare, instead of twenty-eight and a half. Were you drunk, man? And 
you, Peter, didn’t you test it? Or were you drunk, too? ” 

“‘ Are ye sure, sir? ” asked Peter. 

“ Sure, you fool? Do you think it’s the kind of thing the ship yard 
manager and I are likely to make a mistake about? ” 

“ Weel—but—I ken weel—I’m sairtain I turned it twenty-echt and 
a hauf,” stuttered Sandy. 

“ And I suppose someone took a file and scraped off the other quarter 
after you’d finished; or put it in his pocket, took it home, and turned it 
down on a hand lathe? Don’t say any more, or I shall lose my temper. 
Get back to your work. Peter, come into your office; I want to speak to 
you.” 
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spteads quickly among the workmen, and no foreman would engage a man 
with such a black mark against him. He drifted out to America; no one 
has heard of him since. 

The girl, who had previously favoured him in preference to Jock, 
would have nothing to say to Sandy after his disgrace. He had lost his 
power of earning good money; and we all know that the “ siller” goes 
a long way as intluence with the Scotch—even the lassies. So she married 
Jock, her second string, instead. 

Is Jock happy? Does the remorse, which he must at times feel, 
outweigh the gain? Does Sandy’s tace never rise before him and accuse 
nim of his treachery? Was his wife worth to him the loss of his self- 
respect ? 7 


He alone knows. 





EVENSONG 
By E. F. Atinurr 


The day ts dead, 
The night oer all 
Has thrown a pall, 
And overhead 
The tapers burn. 


1 dirge the breeze 
Is chanting low, 
And soft and slow 
Among the trees 
_A requiem swells. 


The viclet 
In mourning hue 
Is wet with dew, 
Disconsolate 
: The daisies weep. 


The moon puts on 
Her crown of light 
To queen the night, 
The sun has gone 
Beyond the west. 
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the social revolution was making itself felt among other clans, with the 
result that wealthy suitors of suitable rank were few and the daughters of 
poverty-stricken chiefs were many. To summarise the situation, the 
unhappy Punduma was cursed with a rank that he could not maintain with 
dignity, a son whom he could not afford to dower, a daughter whom no 
man offered to marry, and half a dozen wives who perpetually asked why 
he did not adorn them with the gaily coloured prints that the Mohammedan 
traders hawked about the country. 

It happened, curiously enough, that when some years ago I was a 
neighbour of Punduma’s, the financial worries of the old chief seemed 
likely to help me out of a difficult position. I had been weak enough, soon 
after I first arrived in the country, to buy a wretched, half-starved, seven- 
year-old boy from a couple of ruffians who, in defiance of Portuguese law, 
were hawking him round the country. My intention of saving the boy 
from misery was admirable, but the result was unfortunate. Chimpaapu 
grew to manhood in my establishment happily enough, but, unfortunately, 
without learning how to earn a living among people of his own race; without 
being initiated into the mysteries of any tribe; and with little knowledge 
of the thousand = of etiquette that govern native society. When the 
time grew near for me to dismiss my servants and return to Europe, my 
headman pointed out to me that to turn Chimpaapu, friendless and ignorant, 
adrift on the world would be as cruel as to take a monkey bred in captivity 
and turn it loose to find a living in the forest. I sought to get out of the 
difficulty by encouraging Chimpaapu to marry (for in that part of Africa 
a man becomes by his marriage a member of his wife’s tribe), but no man 
was willing to give his daughter to a man who, from the native point of 
view, was uneducated and useless, and whose lack of conventional manners 
brought on him the reproach that he “ ate with wild cats.” 

One day, to my great relief, Chimpaapu announced to me that he had 
set his affections on no less a person than Mlesi, daughter of Punduma, 
and that Punduma would allow them to marry if a satisfactory kusemba 
(the money paid on marriage by a bridegroom to his bride’s father) were 
forthcoming. Negotiations took place. I promised glady enough to 
furnish Chimpaapu with a handsome kusemba, and the lad went off to build 
a hut in Punduma’s village and, according to native custom, to work in the 
fields of his prospective mother-in-law until the time came for the wedding. 

It may be imagined that it was with a secret sense of humiliation that 
Punduma and Mlesi’s mother consented to regard one who was nominally 
a slave as their future son-in-law. This feeling might have disappeared if 
Chimpaapu had been decently humble. Unfortunately he had far too good 
an opinion of himself. On his first entry into Punduma’s village as a 
future member of the clan he arrayed himself in grander clothes than the 
chief himself could afford to wear—a snow-white vest, blue loincloth. and 
scarlet fez. At his first meal with the menfolk he boasted of the sumptuous 
food he had had as a servant in my establishment; very different, he hinted, 
from the coarse and simple fare that Punduma’s fourth wife had cooked for 
them. And when he retired for the night to the big hut where the bachelors 
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The unhappy Chimpaapu toiled on, longing for help and advice, but 
too proud to ask it, and the more he toiled the more grotesque did the 
growing hut appear. Punduma came, looked, and went away sore at heart 
that fate should force such an incompetent son-in-law upon him. Mlesi 
came, heard the chaff that, directed against Chimpaapu, reacted on herself, 
and went away in a frame of mind that promised a bad time for her lover 
when he should slip away from the huts that evening to court her under 
the stars. Her mother came, and the old lady’s remarks were many, pointed, 
and keen. A temper that poverty had soured and long practice on a tolerant 
husband had given her a power of invective that was famous throughout 
the clan, and the idlers, all of whom at one time or another had come under 
the lash of the old woman’s tongue, chuckled with delight, knowing that 
Chimpaapu dare not reply. : 

On the day that Chimpaapu left my house for Punduma’s village, my 
headman had warned him that if he ever hoped to marry Mlesi he must 
treat her mother with the profoundest deference, work for her, and obey 
her every command. Custom ordained that there were points of etiquette 
that, until he had presenied her with a grandson, he must especially observe 
towards her. He was on no account to utter her personal name, for instance, 
nor to enter her hut without permission; nor must he see her eating; nor, 
and this was most important of all, step over her outstretched legs when 
she was seated. Chimpaapu had already forgotten most of the details of 
this advice, but the old lady’s attitude towards him did not allow him to 
forget the respect that was due to her. Meekly, therefore, he obeyed her 
when, after a withering fire of abuse that had been received by all but its 
unhappy object with shouts of laughter, he pulled up every pole that he 
had planted with so much labour in the ground. When this was done, 
Mlesi’s mother gave Chimpaapu a hoe, and reminded him that he had not 
yet begun to perform his first duty of working in her garden. The lesson 
was a salutary one. Chimpaapu went off to hoe with a more accurate idea 
of his own insignificance than he had had for years, and with a determination 
to show by zeal and industry that he was not such an idiot as people seemed 
to suppose. In my establishment he had, at least, learned to work 
vigorously when there was work to be done. As he hoed between tall 
green rows of Indian corn, grubbing up weeds and drawing the loose, 
crumbling earth thickly over the roots of the corn stalks, he began to hope 
that he would be able to show a day’s work that would astonish his critics, 
for field work among the Punduma people was mainly done by the women, 
whose tongues exhausted much of the energy that should have been put 
into their arms. So fast did he work that his hoe now and then cut through 
a pumpkin vine or split one of the little yellow cucumbers that grew among 
the corn, but in the happy absence of witnesses (there was tall rank grass 
close at hand) these little mistakes could easily be hidden. 

After an hour’s work Chimpaapu reached the end of a row, and at last 
paused to rest. He shook the sweat from his forehead with a flick of his 
forefinger, drank deeply from a pot of water that stood at the side of the 
path for the convenience of workers, and with a satisfied grunt sat down 
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and advancing at each. step about one-tenth of an inch. A square hundred 
yards of grass was covered with the insects, and already, like a yellowish- 
brown sheet, the advance guard of the swarm began to spread over the corn. 
Here was a chance for Chimpaapu to win praise trom his prospective mother- 
in-law. It was impossible for him to disperse the swarm unaided, and if 
left undisturbed for an hour the locusts would half ruin the garden. Baked 
locust, moreover, was a dish highly appreciated among the Punduma people. 
He flung away his hoe and ran up to the village breathlessly bawling : 

‘“ Nyazombe, nyazombe. ‘The locusts are coming. They are coming 
like rising flood water. Hasten, everyone, to catch the locusts.” 7 

There was no occasion for frantic hurry, but Chimpaapu’s ill-balanced 
mind was upset by his anxiety to propitiate Mlesi’s mother. He plunged 
into the village enclosure, scaring the dogs and fowls from the rubbish heap, 
tripped over a man who was lying in the shade of the tree under which 
Punduma issued his edicts to the community, dashed through the gate of 
« reed fence that enclosed the half-dozen huts sacred to Punduma and his 
wives, and, bawling all the while, dashed into that in which Mlesi’s august 
mother lived. 

To Europeans it is difficult, and to African natives it is almost impos- - 
sible, to think of more than one thing at a time in moments of excitement. 
In his anxiety to tell her about the locust swarm, Chimpaapu entirely 
neglected the many points of etiquette which he should have observed 
towards the mother of his prospective wife. A man brought up in the clan 
would have remembered them instinctively; but Chimpaapu had heard of 
them but recently, and the importance of the moment drove them completely 
out of his mind. The luckless boy did everything he should not have done. 
As he ran, instead of hailing her punctiliously as “ mother of Mlesi,” he 
shouted her personal name in a voice that could be heard all over the village. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would merely have been lashed with fluent 
and vindictive abuse and held up to the ridicule of the children. This was 
no ordinary occasion, however, for he plunged into the hut in which she 
was sitting, without waiting to ask permission, and thus saw a sight which 
it was not seemly for him to see—the old woman at her midday meal. To 
make matters worse, she was sitting right in the doorway, and, as the hut 
was dark in comparison with the brilliant sunshine outside, he failed to see 
her, and committed the offence against which he had been especially warned, 
by tripping over her outstretched legs. 

To imagine the depth of the old lady’s indignation one must imagine 
what would be the feelings of an elderly duchess, reduced by poverty to 
sanction an alliance between her daughter and a young man whose aspirates 
were erratic, if the young man burst without permission into her dressing- 
room, found her at an unbecoming stage of her toilette, and addressed her 
by some contraction of her Christian name used only by her husband, and 
by him only in his most intimate moments. 

So great was the old lady’s indignation that for a moment she could 
only gasp half-articulate curses, before lifting up her voice to call men to 
avenge the insult offered her. The delay gave Chimpaapu half a minute’s 
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valuable start. He darted across Punduma’s private enclosure, broke his 
way through the inner fence, scrambled over the strong outer fence of the 
village, leaving most of his loin-cloth attached to the stiff pointed reeds 
with which it was made, and vanished like a startled rabbit into the standing 
corn. 

Three hours later a dozen of Mlesi’s nearest relatives arrived at my 
quarters, and though all my servants swore lustily that they had not seen 
Chimpaapu, msisted on searching my premises, with the result that I arrived 
home just in time to see him dragged by the leg out of my fowl-house. 
The eldest of the men jerked him to his feet and dragged him towards me. 

“This slave of yours, this hornless goat, has shamed the mother of 
Mlesi,” he cried. ‘ He has made her as ridiculous as a hen in the rain. 
Does he think that we eat grass that he treats the mother of the Punduma 
people with contempt? ” 

The circumstance that Chimpaapu was nominally my slave was one 
that had caused me much inconvenience, for a man, according to native 
ideas, is responsible for, and liable to atone for, whatever mischief his slave 
commits. I might have taken refuge in the fact that, being a European, 
I was beyond the reach of native law; but the fault was mine that Chimpaapu 
was so badly fitted to take his natural place in native society, and I was 
anxious to see him settled in life before leaving the country. I therefore 
called my old and very wise headman, Butilesi, and left him to settle the 
matter in as satisfactory a way as he could. 

Butilesi went adroitly to work. He laid food before Mlesi’s indignant 
relatives, and gave them each a drink of my whisky before embarking on 
the discussion. He then pointed out that it would be best for the Punduma 
people to be moderate in their demands, because if the matter were not 
settled amicably the marriage between Chimpaapu would not take place, 
the handsome kusemba, which I was prepared to pay on the former’s behalf, 
would not be forthcoming, and that consequently Mlesi’s brother, who was 
relying on this kusemba to obtain a wife for himself, would have to remain 
unmarried. Fortunately, the youth in question was one of the party, and 
this view of the case struck him so forcibly that an amicable arrangement 
was arrived at before sundown. 

After another drink all round, the embassy came to take leave of me. 
Each man had received from my store of trade goods a yard of calico as 
compensation for the trouble to which he had been put. Chimpaapu accom- 
panied them, carrying a small coil of brass wire with which to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of Mlesi’s mother, and, lest Punduma should regret not 
having been one of the party, I sent him a bottle of the whisky that had 
done such good service, as a token of my esteem and goodwill. 
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and the hopeful shook Billy McMahan’s hand. And there was born sud- 
denly in the worshipful soul of Ikey Snigglefritz an audacious, thrilling 
impulse. 

He stepped forward into the little cleared space in which majesty 
moved, and held out his hand. 

Billy McMahan grasped it unhesitatingly, shook it, and smiled. 

Made mad now by the gods who were about to destroy him, Ikey 
threw away his scabbard and charged upon Olympus. | 

“‘ Have a drink with me, Billy,” he said familiarly, “ you and your 
friends? ” 

“Don’t mind if I do, old man,” said the great leader, “ just to keep 
the ball rolling.” 

The last spark of Ikey’s reason fled. | 

“Wine,” he called to the bar-tender, waving a trembling hand. 

The corks of three bottles were drawn; the champagne bubbled in 
the long row of glasses set upon the bar. Billy McMahan took his and 
nodded, with his beaming smile, at Ikey. The lieutenants and satellites 
took theirs and growled “ Here’s to you.” Ikey took his nectar in delirium. 
All drank. 

Ikey threw his week’s wages in a crumpled roll upon the bar. 

“‘ C’rect,” said the bar-tender, smoothing the twelve one-dollar notes. 
The crowd surged around Billy McMahan again. Someone was telling 
how Brannigan fixed ’em over in the Eleventh. Ikey leaned against the 
bar a while, and then went out.” - 

He went down Hester Street and up Chrystie, and down Delancey 
to where he lived. And there his women folk, a bibulous mother and three 
dingy sisters, pounced upon him for his wages. And at his confession they 
shrieked and objurgated him in the pithy rhetoric of the locality. 

But even as they plucked at him and struck him Ikey remained in his 
ecstatic trance of joy. His head was in the clouds; the star was drawing 
his wagon. Compared with what he had achieved, the loss of wages and - 
the bray of women’s tongues were slight affairs. 

He had shaken the hand of Billy McMahan. 


* * * * * 


Billy McMahan had a wife, and upon her visiting cards was engraved 
the name “ Mrs. William Darragh McMahan.” And there was a certain 
vexation attendant upon these cards; for, small as they were, there were 
houses in which they could not be inserted. Billy McMahan was a dictator 
in politics, a four-walled tower in business, a mogul, dreaded, loved, and 
obeyed among his own people. He was growing rich; the daily papers 
had a dozen men on his trail to chronicle his every word of wisdom; he 
had been honoured in caricature holding the Tiger cringing in leash. 

But the heart of Billy was sometimes sore within him. There was a 
race of men from which he stood apart, but that he viewed with the eye 
of Moses looking over into the promised land. He, too, had ideals, even 
as had Ikey Snigglefritz; and sometimes, hopeless of attaining them, his 
own solid success was as dust and ashes in his mouth. And Mrs. William 
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Darragh McMahan wore a look of discontent upon her plump but pretty 
face, and the very rustle of her silks seemed a sigh. 

There was a brave and conspicuous assemblage in the dining salon of 
a noted hostelry where Fashion loves to display her charms. At one 
table sat Billy McMahan and his wife. Mostly silent they were, but the 
accessories they enjoyed little needed the indorsement of speech. Mrs. 
McMahan’s diamonds were outshone by few in the room. The waiter 
bore the costliest brands of wine to their table. In evening dress, with 
an expression of gloom upon his smooth and massive countenance, you 
would look in vain for a more striking figure than Billy’s. . 

Four tables away sat alone a tall, slender man, about thirty, with 
thoughtful, melancholy eyes, a Van Dyke beard, and peculiarly white, thin 
hands. He was dining on filet mignon, dry toast, and appollinaris. That 
man was Cortlandt Van Duyckink, a man worth eighty millions, who 
inherited and held a sacred seat in the exclusive inner circle of society. 

Billy McMahan spoke to no one around him, because he knew no one. _ 
Van Duyckink kept his eyes on his plate because he knew that every eye 
present was hungry to catch his. He could bestow knighthood and prestige 
by a nod, and he was chary of creating a too extensive nobility. 

And then Billy McMahan conceived and accomplished the most start- 
ling and audacious act of his life. He rose deliberately and walked over 
to Cortlandt Van Duyckink’s table and held out his hand. 

“Say, Mr. Van Duyckink,” he said, “ I’ve heard you was talking 
about starting some reforms among the poor people down in my district. 
I’m McMahan, you know. Say, now, if that’s straight [ll do all I can to 
help you. And what I says goes in that neck of the woods, don’t it? Oh, 
say, I rather guess it does.” 

Van Duyckink’s rather sombre eyes lighted up. He rose to his lank 
height and grasped Billy McMahan’s hand. 

‘Thank you, Mr. McMahan, he said, in his deep, serious tones. “ | 
have been thinking of doing some work of that sort. I shall be glad of 
your assistance. It pleases me to have become acquainted with you.” 

Billy walked back to his seat. His shoulder was tingling from the 
accolade bestowed by royalty. A hundred eyes were now turned upon him 
in envy and new admiration. Mrs. William Darragh McMahan trembled 
with ecstasy, so that her diamonds smote the eye almost with pain. And 
now it was apparent that at many tables there were those who suddenly 
remembered that they enjoyed Mr. McMahan’s acquaintance. He saw 
smiles and bows about him. He became enveloped in the aura of dizzy 
greatness. His campaign coolness deserted him. 

“ Wine for that gang! ” he commanded the waiter, pointing with his 
finger. ‘ Wine over there. Wine to those three gents by that green bush. 
Tell ’em it’s on me. D nit! Wine for everybody! ” 

The waiter ventured to whisper that it was perhaps inexpedient to 
carry out the order, in consideration of the dignity of the house and its 
custom. 

“ All right,” said Billy, “ if it’s against the rules. I wonder if *twould 
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PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By RoBertT Barr 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 





SY NOPSIS.— The Ba: ons of the Rhine, duriny the long reign of an easy-going and 
wine-ovins Emperor, had become exceedingiy powerjul. They had increased the cues 
which they were accustomed to levy upon the merchants’ Larges until their greed had 

finally killed the goose that laid the golden eggs, and trade in Frankfort was ata 
standstill, 

Lu vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Eemberor, who, even had he willed, 
could not now have quelted his nobles. Invain, aso, hal they combined and sent a whole 
Reet of merchandise barges down the river under mercenary convov ; for the Nobles also 
comb.ned, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up t’e convoy, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
torluin hope, petitioned the Seven Electors to exercise their prerogative and depose the 

“Emperor and elect his son. For this impertinence several «f the merchant-leaders were 
hansed and others cast into prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benefited greatly by the existing state of things. 

: Lhe Electors had also taken the precaution to remove the Emperor's son to 
Lhrenfels, a ‘‘ safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the caty of Frankfort, despite its full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvation. 

Among the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a utile sceret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their number—for none but the 
military and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. he president of this 
lsttle band was one Roland, the sole exception to thetr chief rule,in that he was nota 
worker of tron. He owed his membership to the fact that he was an enthusiastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmaking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fat a 
most brilliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his litte company to such 
expertness in the use of the forbidden weapon that several of them habitua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing conccaled swords, contrary tolaw. This little band was 
accustomed 10 meet pertodically at the Rhinego/d Tavern; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announce his impending bank- 
rupicy. At this, Roland asked for a week in which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bills tf thev on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
acreed out of hand. 

“On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchanis—recently released from prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Herr Goebel, should provide him with one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would undertake to 
return the whole value within a month, and inctaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoyed at this hatrbrained and unbusiness/the plan. 

Roland thereupon declared his identity as the Emperors only son; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, not easily convinced, finally agreed to grant all Roland’s demands 
tf he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signature and seal to a safe-conduct for 
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himself (Roland). The Prince agreed; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual sufe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roland proceeded at once to re.onnoitre th: precincts of the 
Imperial Paiace. By means of a boat, bribery, anda servant, he gained access to the 
Pa:ace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was much disturbed, but pressed five hundred 
thalers upon him, and he departed by the way that he came. | 

There was a great feast at the Rhinegold Tavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the bargain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

Alhis next meetine with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them ; 
of surprisins each Rhine castle singly, as tts unsusbecting defenders were down by the 
river rifitne the barge; of looting all the gold and stiver, and departing. . 

Th- scheme was heartily approved, though Rolanad’s somewhat tact.ess assumption 
of absolute authority was resented by Kurszbold and certain others. | 

With the exceplion of Greusel and Ebearha'd (whom Roand had appointed ‘Ats 
frst and se und lieu-enants reshectively), the spirtt of the whole company was antagonistic 
lo Roland’s autocrati: leadership. The ringieaders of the revo t wee Kurzboid and 
Gensbetn. 

7 he stravsling procession was led through villages and over souch mountain paths 
by Rotana (who atone knew the way) towards the place whee they were to meet the barge. 

VE th the ex:eplion of Roland and his two weutenants, the rest stent all thetr money 
on wine, so that towarus the end of the first day these three alone s ossessed money. Rowand 
took charge of tt. When the com;any found that Roland intended them to sleep in the 
open, there was mutiny, the rebels deciding to go back to the lastuiliage. Thev demanded 
money. Roland took his pouch and flung tt into the torrent. The company, hep.ess 
zelhout money, settled down suilenly to stend the night tn the forest. 

Roiand c.nfided to his lisutenants that the pouch contained only pebb.es. 

Next morning Roland was nowhz-re to be found. 

In this predicament, after much quarrellins, the heipless band gs udgingly appointed 
Geusel to Rolard’s piace, though neither he nor Ebearhard had more info: mation than 
the rest. Final.y they desiended to Assmannshausen on the Rhine, but did not find 
Roland there. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HEN Roland wrapped his cloak about him, and lay 
down on the sward at some distance from the spot 
where his officers were already asleep, he found that 
he could not follow their example. Although he 
remained outwardly calm when the attack was made 
upon him, his mind was greatly perturbed over the 
outlook. He reviewed his own conduct, wondering 
whether it would be possible for him so to amend it 
that he could acquire the respect and maintain the 

; obedience of his men. If he could not accomplish 
this, then was his plan foredoomed to failure. His cogitations drove away 
sleep, and he called to mind the last occasion on which he had made this 
same spot his bedroom. Then he had slept dreamlessly the night 
through. He was on the direct trail between Ehrenfels Castle 
and the town of Wiesbaden, the route over which supplies had been carried 
to the Castle time and again when the periodical barges from Mayence had 
failed to arrive. It had been pointed out to him by the custodian of the 

Castle when the young man had first become irked by the confined limits of 

the Schloss, and frequently since that time he had made his way through 

the forest to Wiesbaden and back. 
Never before had he seen the little Walluf so boisterous, pretending that 
it was important, and he surmised that the cause was a sudden downpour in 
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the mountains further east. The distant mutterings of the thunder having 
long since ceased, he recognised that the volume of the stream was constantly 
lessening. As the brook gradually subsided to its customary level, the forest 
became more and more silent. The greater Roland’s endeavour to sleep, the 
less dormant he felt. He judged by the position of the stars, as he lay on 
his back, that it was past midnight, when suddenly he became aware of a 
noise to the west of him, on the other side of the brook. Sitting up, and 
listening intently, he realised, from the rustle of the underbrush, that some- 
one was following the trail, and would presently come upon his sleeping men. 

He rose stealthily, unsheathed his sword, leaped across the rivulet, and 
proceeded with caution up the aclivity, keeping to the trail as best he could 
in the darkness. He was determined to learn the business of the wayfarer, 
without disturbing his men, so crept rapidly up the hill. Presently he saw 
the glimmer of a light, and conjectured that someone was coming impetu- 
ously down, guided by a lanthorn swinging in his hand. With sword 
extended in front of him, Roland stood on guard, and the oncomer’s breast 
was almost at the point of it, when he hauled himself up with a sudden cry 
of dismay, as the lanthorn revealed an armed man holding the path. 

*‘T have no gold or other valuables,’’ were the first words of the 
stranger. 

‘***Tis information I wish, not gear,’’ replied Roland. ‘‘ Why are you 
speeding through the forest at night; no honest man traverses this path in 
the darkness? ”’ 

“‘T carry a message of the greatest importance,’’ said the stranger, 
breathing heavily. ‘‘ Do not delay me, I beg of you. I travel on affairs of 
State; imperial matters. It is necessary I should reach Frankfort in time, 
or heads may fall.”’ 

“" Ah,’so serious'as that ! ’’ said Roland, lowering the point of his sword, 
for he saw the messenger was unarmed. ‘‘ Whom do you seek? ”’ 

“That I dare not tell. My message concerns the highest, and I am 
pledged to secrecy. Be assured, sir, that I speak the truth.”’ 

‘Your voice sounds honest. Hold up the lanthorn, that I may learn 
if your face corresponds with it. Ha, most satisfactory! And now, my 
hurrying youth, will you reveal your mission, or shall I be compelled to run 
my sword through your body? ”’ 

**'You would not learn it even then,’’ gasped the young man, shrinking 
still further up the hill. | 

Roland laughed. | 

“That is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ therefore shall I not impale you, but will 
| ee relate to you the secret you carry. You are making, not for Frank- 
ort ‘“ 





“IT assure you, sir, by the sacred Word, that I am going to Frankfort, 
and grieve my oath does not allow me to do your bidding, even though you 
would kill me, which is easily done, since I am unarmed.”’ 

“You pass through Frankfort, I doubt not, but your goal is a certain 
small room in the neighbouring suburb of Sachsenhausen, and he you are 
in search of is a youth of your own age, named Roland. You travel at the 
behest of your father, who was in distress of mind when you left him, and 
he, I take it, is custodian of Ehrenfels Castle.”’ 

q : In God’s name! ’’ cried the youth, aghast, ‘‘ how did you guess all 
that? ”’ 

Again Roland laughed quietly. 

‘Why, Henrich,’’ he said, ‘‘ your agitation causes you to forget old 
friends. Hold up your lantern again, and learn whether or not you recog- 
nise me! ”’ 

“* Heaven be praised! Prince Roland! ”’ 
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‘Then you must have deluded me when you said you had no money.” 

“‘ No, Highness, I have none, but I carry an order upon a merchant in 
Wiesbaden, who would also supply me with horses.’’ 

‘* Henrich, of the many stars shining above us to-night, yours must be 
brightest of all. Sit you there and rest until I return. Make no noise, for 
there are twenty men asleep by the stream. My cloak is at the bottom of 
the hill, and I must fetch it. I shall be with you shortly, so keep your 
' lanthorn alight, that I may not miss you.”’ 

With that Roland returned rapidly down the slope, untying his bag of 
money as he descended. Cautiously he fastened it to the belt of Greusel, 
then, snatching his cloak from the ground, he sprang once more across the 
stream, and climbed to the waiting Fenrich, 

It was broad daylight when they saw the towers of Ehrenfels, and they 
found little difculty in rousing Henrich’s father, for he had slept as badly 
that night as Roland himself. 

The Custodian flung his arms round the young prisoner. 

- ‘Thank God! Thank God!’ was all he could cry. ‘* Never before 
have I felt my head so insecure upon my shoulders. Had you not been here 
when they came, your Highness, their lordships would have listened to no 
explanation.’’ 

‘You were in no real danger with such a son. The Archbishops would 
not have suspected, for not one of the three has ever seen me. I am quite 
sure Henrich would have effected my signature excellently, and answered to 
their satisfaction all questions they might ask. So long as he complied with 
their wishes, there would be no enquiries set afoot. Indeed, custodian, you 
have missed the opportunity of your life, in not suppressing me, and allowing 
your son to be elected Emperor.”’ 

‘“ Your Highness forgets my poor boy cannot write his own name, much 
less yours. Besides, it would be a matter of high treason to forge your signa- 
ture, so again I thank God you are here. You must have been on your way 
to Ehrenfels. Had you heard that aught was afoot? ”’ 

‘**Twas mere chance that I met Henrich in the forest, and he was within 
a jot of impinging himself upon my sword. I stood in the darkness while 
he himself held a light for the better convenience of any chance marauder 
who wished to undo him.’’ 

‘‘Unarmed, and without money,”’ said the custodian, ‘‘I thought he 
was Safer than otherwise. But you must be hungry, Highness. Advance 
then within, and I will attend to your needs.”’ 

Presently the errant Prince consumed an excellent breakfast, and with- 
out troubling to undress, flung himself upon a couch, sleeping dreamlessly 
through the time that Greusel and Ebearhard were conjuring motives for 
him, of which he was entirely innocent. 

When Roland woke in the afternoon, he had quite forgotten that a 
score of men who, nominally, at least, acknowledged him master, were won- 
dering what had become of him. He called the custodian, and asked for a 
sight of the parchments that his lordship of Mayence had sent across the 
river for his perusal. He found the documents to be a series of carefully- 
written demands, disguised under the form of requests. 

The pledges asked of the young Prince were beautifully engrossed on 
three parchments, each one a duplicate of the other two. If Roland accepted 
them, they were to be signed next day, in presence of the three Archbishops. 
Two certainties were impressed upon him when he had read the scroll: first, 
the Archbishops were determined to rule, and second, if he did not promise 
to obey, they would elect some other than himself Emperor on the death or 
deposition of his father. The young man resolved to be acquiescent, and 
allow the future to settle the question whether he or the Archbishops should 
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be the head of the Empire. A strange exultation filled him at the prospect, 
and all thought of other things vanished from his mind. Leaving the parch- 
ments on the table in the knight's hall, he mounted the battlements to enjoy 
the fresh breeze that, no matter how warm the day, blows round the towers 
of Ehrenfels. Here a stone promenade, hung high up above the Rhine, 
gave a wonderful view up and down the river and along the opposite shore. 
From this elevated paved plateau he could see, down the river, the strong- 
holds of Rheinstein and Falkenberg, and up the river almost as far as 
Mayence. He judged by the altitude of the sun that it was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The sight of Rheinstein should have suggested to him 
his deserted company, for that was the first castle he intended to attack, but 
the prospect opened up to him by the communication of the Archbishops had 
driven everything else from his mind. 

Presently the cautious custodian joined him in his eyrie, and Roland 
knew instinctively why he had come. The old man was wondering whether 
or not he would make difficulties about signing the parchments. He feared 
the needless impetuosity and conceit of youth; the natural dislike on the part 
of a proud young prince to be restricted and bound down by his elders, and 
the jailor could not conceal his gratification when the prisoner informed him 
that of course he would comply with the desires of the three prelates. 

‘*T must,’’ he continued, with a smile, ‘‘ attach my signature to those 
instruments in order to make good my promises to you.”’ 

He was interrupted by a cry of astonishment from his aged comrade. 

*“'Wonder of Wonders!’ cried the old man. ‘* The merchants of 
Frankfort must be irredeemable fools. Look you there, Highness! See the 
barge coming down the river, heavily laden, too, as I’m a sinner! She lies 
low in the water. It is the largest of Frankfort boats, and the hopeful simple- 
tons think they can make their way to Cologne with enough goods left to 
pay forthe journey! ’Tis madness! The knights of Rheinstein and Falken- 
berg alone will loot them before they are out of our sight. If they think to 
avoid those rovers by hugging our shore, their mistake will be apparent 
before they have gone far.”’ 

Roland gazed at the approaching craft, and like a flash remembered that 
he was responsible for its appearance on the Rhine. He recognised Herr 
Goebel’s great barge, with its thick mast in the prow, on which no sail was 
hoisted, because what wind there was blew up the stream. Now came to him 
the sudden remembrance of his deserted men, and he wondered whether or 
not Greusel had brought them across the hills to Assmannshausen. Had 
they yet discovered that Joseph carried the bag of gold? He laughed aloud 
as he thought of the fight that would ensue when this knowledge came to 
them. But little as he cared for the eighteen, there come to him a pang of 
regret as he estimated the predicament in which both Greusel and Ebearhard 
would find themselves when they learned he had left them without a word. 

Turning round, he said to the custodian sharply : 

‘“* Have the seven hundred thalers been paid to you each month? ”’ 

“* Of a surety,’’ was the reply. 

‘* That will be two thousand one hundred thalers altogether. Have you 
spent the money ? ”’ 

‘‘T have not touched a coin. The money is yours, and yours alone, 
Highness. If I have been of service to you, I am content to wait until vou 
come to your own, and then if I am not here, I know you will remember 
my son.’ 

‘‘ May the Lord forget me if I do not. Still, the twenty-one hundred 
thalers are all yours, but I beg of vou to lend me a thousand, for I possess 
not a single gold piece.’ 

The old man hurried down, and presently returned with the bag of 
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money that Roland had asked of him. Before this happened, however, 
Roland, watching the barge, saw it round to, and tie up at the shore some 
distance above Assmannshausen. He took the gold, and passed down the 
stone stair to the courtyard. 

‘TI shall return,’’ he said, ‘‘ before the sun goes down,’’ and without 
more ado, this extraordinary captive left his prison, and descended the hill 
in the direction of the barge. 

After greeting Captain Blumenfels, he learned the boat had been delayed 
by running on a sandbank in the Main during the night, but they had got 
it off at daybreak, and here they were. As, standing on the shore, he talked 
with the Captain on the barge, he saw approaching from Assmannshausen 
two men whom he recognised, and telling the Captain he would not be ready 
for him until the day after to-morrow, he walked down to the shore to meet 
his astonished friends, who, as was usual with them, jumped at an erroneous 
conclusion, and supposed that he had arrived on the barge which they had 
seen rounding to for the purpose of taking up her berth by the river bank. 

Greusel and Ebearhard stood still until he came up to them. 

‘* Are you two alone, or have you brought the mob with you ? ’’ he asked. 

** Your capable lieutenant here,’’ said Ebearhard, before his slower com- 
panion could begin to frame a sentence, ‘‘ allowed the men to think they 
were having their own way, but in reality diverted them into his, so they are 
now enjoying a credit of two litres each at the tavern of the Golden Anker.”’ 

‘* That,’’ said Roland, ‘‘is but as a drop of water in a parched desert. 
Have they discovered you hold the money, Greusel ? ”’ 

““ Not yet, but I fear they will suspect soon. You went down the valley 
of the brook to the Rhine, and overhauled the barge there.’’ | 

** ‘What else did you think I could have done? ’”’ inquired Roland. 

‘‘T was sure you had done that, but I feared you would turn the barge 
back to Frankfort.”’ 

‘* Of course you know why I left you.”’ 

The two men looked at each other without reply, and Roland laughed. 

‘"'You have been harbouring dark suspicions, I see, but the case is 
simple. The good monks tell us of the Scriptures that if a man asks us to go 
one league with him, we should go two. My friends of the Guild last night 
made a demand upon me, that I should bestow upon them three thalers each, 
and, to quote the monks again, the labourer is worthy of his hire.”’ 

‘* So that is the way you looked upon the affair,’’ said Greusel. 

‘* Yes, and I shall better my teachings by giving each of the men ten 
times the amount he desired. Thirty thalers each is in this bag for them.”’ 

““By my sword!” cried Ebearhard hastily, “‘ but that is setting a 
premium on mutiny.”’ 

‘*Not so! Not so, Ebearhard. You and Greusel did not mutiny, 
and to each of you I give a hundred and thirty thalers. After all, there is 
much to be said for the men’s point of view. Here had I led them ruthlesslv 
under a burning July sun, along a rough and shadeless road; dragged them 
from the ample wine vaults of Sonnenberg; drew them on over streams, into 
bogs and out again, and lastly, when they were tired, hungry, and ill- 
tempered, I carelessly pointed to a section of the landscape, and said, 
‘ There, my lads, is your bedroom!’ No wonder they mutinied! But then, 
by the love of God for his creatures, they did not attack me when I stood up 
with drawn sword in my hand.”’ 

‘* You have that at least to be thankful for,’’ said Ebearhard. ‘‘ Eighteen 
to one was foul odds.”’ 

‘*T thankful? Surely you jest, Ebearhard. What have I to be thankful 
for, except that I escaped the remorse of having killed a dozen of them.”’ 

Ebearhard laughed heartily. 
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‘‘ If you are so sure of yourself as all that, you need no sympathy from 
me.”’ | 

“You thought I would be outmatched? By the Three Kings, do vou 
imagine me such a dolt as to teach you the higher qualities of the sword? 
There would have been a surprise for the eighteen had they ventured a step 
nearer. However, that’ past and done with. Let us sit here on the sward, 
and indulge in the more amiable occupation of counting the money.”’ 

Roland spread his cloak on the grass, and poured out the gold upon it. 

‘‘T shall keep two hundred thalers, as leader of the expedition, and 
covetous,’’ he said. ‘‘ Here are your hundred and thirty, Greusel, and yours, 
Ebearhard; the remaining five hundred and forty, if divided with reasonable 
accuracy, will provide thirty thalers to each of our precious eighteen.” 

“*'You will come with us to Assmannshausen, that you may give this 
money to the men yourself,’’ said Greusel. 

‘‘ That pleasure must fall to my lieutenants, first and second. One may 
divide the money while the other delivers a moral lecture against mutiny, 
illustrated by the amount that good behaviour gains. Say nothing to the 
men about the barge being here, merely order them to prepare for action the 
day after to-morrow. I shall be with you at mid-day. I suggest that you 
engage a large room, exclusively for yourselves, at the Golden Anker. Thus 
you will be the better able to keep the men from talking with strangers, and 
so prevent news of our intentions drifting across the river to Rheinstein or 
Falkenberg. Put it to them, should they object to the special room, that you 
are reconstituting, as it were, the Kaiser cellar of Frankfort in the village 
of Assmannshausen. Go forward, therefore, to-night and to-morrow night 
with your usual meeting of the Guild, as it was before I lowered its tone by 
becoming a member. Indeed, knowing the lads as J do, I suggest you make 
your bargain with them before you deliver the money. No promise; no thirtv 
thalers. And now, good-bye. I shall be busy to-morrow, so do not mention 
my whereabouts, nor yourselves seek me out, whatever happens.”’ 

With this Roland set out on his return to Ehrenfels Castle. 

The three sumptuous barges of the Archbishops hove in sight at mid- 
day, two coming up the river, and one floating down. They manceuvred to 
the landing so that all reached it at the same time, and thus the three prelates 
were enabled to set foot simultaneously on the firm ground, no one of them 
obtaining precedence over the two others, as was right and proper. On enter- 
ing the Castle of Ehrenfels in state, they proceeded to the large hall of the 
knights, and seated themselves in three equal chairs that were set along the 
solid table. Here a repast was set before them, accompanied by the finest 
wine the Rheingau produced, and although they ate lustily, the Achbishops 
were most sparing in their drink, for when they acted together, none dared 
risk putting himself at a disadvantage. They would make amends for their 
abstinence that night, when each rested in the security of his own castle. 

The table was cleared, Roland was called before them, and bowing 
deeply to each, he stood modestly on the opposite side of the table. The 
Archbishop of Mayence, as the oldest of the trio, occupied the middle chair; 
Treves, the next in age, at his right hand, and Cologne at his left. A keen 
observer might have noticed that the deferential yet dignified bearing of the 
young Prince made a favourable impression upon these rulers who, when 
they acted together, formed a power that only nominally was second in the 
realm. _ 

It was Mayence who broke the silence. 

‘‘ Prince Roland, some months ago turbulence in the State rendered it 
advisable that you, as a probable nominee to the throne, should be withdrawn 
from the Capital, to the greater safety which this house affords. I hope it 
has never been suggested to you that this unavoidable detention merited the 
harsh name of imprisonment ? ”’ 
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‘* Never, your Lordships,’ replied the Prince, with perfect truth. 

The three slightly inclined their heads, and Mayence continued : 

“*T trust that in the carrying out of our behests you have been put to 
no inconvenience during your residence in my castle of Ehrenfels, but if you 
find cause for complaint, I shall see to it that the transgressor is sharply 
punished.”’ 

‘“ Had such been the case, I should at once have communicated with 
your Lordship at Mayence. I should like to add emphasis to that reply by 
saying that I have met with the greatest courtesy and kindness within these 
walls.”’ 

‘‘ I speak for my brothers and myself when I say we are all gratified to 
hear the expression that has fallen from your lips. There was sent for your 
perusal a document in triplicate. Have you found time to read it?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my Lord, and I beg to say at once that I will sign it with the 
greater pleasure since in any case, if called to the high position you propose, 
I should have consulted with your Lordships on every matter that I deemed 
of sufficient importance to be worthy of your attention, and in no instance 
could I think of setting my own opinion against the united wisdom of your 
Lordships.’’ 

For a few minutes there ensued a whispered conversation between the 
three, then Mayence spoke again. | 

‘Once more I voice the sentiments of my colleagues, Prince Roland, 
when I assure you that the words you have spoken give us the utmost satis- 
faction. In the whole world to-day there is no prouder honour than that 
which it is in-:the Electors’ power to bestow upon you, and it is a blessed 
augury for the welfare of our country when the energy and aspiration of 
youth in this high place associates itself with the experience of age.”’ 

Here he made a signal, and the aged custodian, who had been standing 
with his back against the door, well out of ear-shot, for the conversation had 
taken place in the most subdued and gentle tones, hurried forward, and 
Mayence requested him to produce the documents which had been entrusted 
to his care. These were spread out before the young man, who signed each 
of them, amidst a deep silence, broken only by the scratching of the quill. 

Up to this point, Roland had been merely a Prince of the Empire; now, 
to all practical purposes, he was heir-apparent to the throne. This distinction 
was delicately indicated by Mayence, who asked the attendant to bring up 
a chair, and then requested the young man to seat himself. Roland had 
supposed the ceremonies at an end, but it was soon evident that something 
further remained, for the three venerable heads were again in juxtaposition, 
and apparently there was some whispered difference as to the manner of 
procedure. Then Cologne, as the youngest of the three, was prevailed upon 
to act as spokesman, and with a smile he regarded the young man, before 
he began. 

‘It is my fate to reside further than my two colleagues from your fair, 
if turbulent, city of Frankfort. Perhaps that is one reason why I know little 
of the town and its ways from personal observation. You are a young man 
who, I may say, has commended himself to us all, so, in any questions I may 
put, you will not, I hope, imagine there is anything in them which does not 
appear on the surface.”’ 

Prince Roland drew a long breath, and some of the colour left his face. 

‘* ‘What in the name of Heaven is coming now?’’ he said to himself, 
‘‘that calls for so ominous a prelude? It must be something more than 
usually grave. May the good Lord give me courage to face it.’’ 

Outwardly he merely made an inclination of the head. 

‘We have all been young ourselves, and I trust none of us forget the 
temptations, and perhaps the dangers, that surround youth, especially when 
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highly placed. I am told that Frankfort is a gay city, and doubtless you 
have mixed, to some extent at least, in its society.’’ Here the Archbishop 
paused, and as he evidently expected a reply, Roland spoke: 

‘‘ | regret to say, my Lord, that my opportunities for social intercourse 
have been somewhat limited. Greatly absorbed in my studies, there has 
been little time for me to make acquaintances, much less friends.”’ 

‘‘ What your Highness says, so far from being a drawback, as you seem 
to imagine, is all to the good. It leaves the future clear-of complications that 
might otherwise cause you embarrassment.’’ Here the Archbishop smiled 
again, and Roland found himself liking the august prelate. ‘* It was not, 
however, of men that I desired to speak, but of women.”’ | 

‘“Oh!”’ cried the impetuous youth. ‘I feared, my Lord, that you were 
about to treat of some serious subject. So far as women are concerned, I am 
unacquainted with any, excepting only my mother.”’ 

At this all three prelates smiled in differing degrees; even the stern lips 
of Mayence relaxed at the young man’s confident assumption that any con- 
sideration of women was not a matter of importance. 

‘“ Your Highness clears the way pened for me,’’ continued Cologne, 
‘*‘and takes a weight from my shoulders, for | am entrusted by my brethren 
with a proposal which I have some difficulty in setting forth. It is this. The 
choice of an Empress is one of the greatest moment an Emperor is called 
upon to decide. In‘all ranks beneath that of a monarch, personal preference 
has much to do with the election of a wife, but in the case of a king, .do you 
agree with me that considerations of State must be kept in view ? ”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, my Lord.”’ . 

‘“‘ This is a matter to which we three Electors have given the weightiest 
consideration, and finally we have agreed on one whom we believe to possess 
the necessary qualifications; a ladv highly born, deeply religious, enormously 
wealthy, and exceedingly beautiful. She is related to the highest in the land, 
and amongst others, to my brother Mayence, my brother Treves, and myself. 
I refer to Hildegunde Lauretta Helena Agnes, Princess of Wittgenstein- 
Sayn. If there is any reason why your preference should not coincide with 
ours, I beg you quite frankly to state it.”’ 

‘* There is no reason at all, your Lordships,’’ cried Roland, with a sigh 
of relief on learning that his fears were so unfounded. ‘‘I shall be most 
happy and honoured to wed the lady at any time your Lordships and she 
may select.’’ 

“ Then,’’ said the Archbishop Mayence, rising to his feet, and speaking 
with great solemnity, ‘‘ you are selected as the future Emperor of our land.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


In the thick darkness Roland paced up and down the east bank of the 
Rhine at a spot nearly midway between Assmannshausen and Ehrenfels. 
The night was intensely silent, the stillness accentuated by the gentle ripple 
of the swift current against the blunt nose of the barge, which pointed up 
Stream. Standing motionless as a statue, the massive figure of Captain 
Blumenfels appeared in deeper darkness against the hills on the other side 
of the Rhine. The long sweeps lay parallel to the bulwarks of the barge, and 
the stalwart men were at their posts, waiting the word of command to handle 
these exaggerated oars, and defy wind and tide. On this occasion, however, 
the tide only would be against them, for the strong night breeze that came 
from the north was all to the good. Their voyage that night would be short, 
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He had sent word that morning to Greusel at the Golden Anker, bidding 
him get together his men, and lead them up to the barge not later than an 
hour before the moon rose, for Roland was anxious to reach the other side 
of the Rhine unseen from either shore. He had cautioned Greusel to make 
his march a silent one, and this order Joseph at first found some difficulty in 
carrying out, but in any case he need have entertained no fear. The strong 
red wine of Assmannshausen is a potent liquid, and the inhabitants of the 
town were accustomed to song and laughter on the one street of the place at 
all hours of the night. 

When they arrived, all were quiet, and they speedily stowed themselves 
away in their quarters at the stern of the barge, whereupon Roland, the last to 
spring aboard, waved his hand at the Captain to cast off. The nose of the 
boat was shoved away from the land, and then the powerful sweeps dipped 
into the water. Slowlv but surely she made her way across the river; silent 
and invisible from either bank. The current, however, swept them down 
opposite the twinkling lights of Assmannshausen, after which, in the stiller 
waters of the western shore, they rowed steadily up stream for half a league, 
where, with ropes tied round the trees which grew at the water’s edge, they 
laid up for the remainder of the night. 

Roland now informed his company that they must enjoy what sleep was 
possible, as, at the first glint of daybreak, they would be roused, so with 
great good nature each man wrapped himself in his cloak, and lay down on 
the cabin floor. 

When the eastern sky became grey, the slumberers were awakened, 
and a ration of bread and wine served to each. The Captain already had 
received his instructions, and the men, discarding their cloaks, followed their 
leader into the still gloomy forest. Here, with as little noise as might be, 
they climbed the steep wooded hill, and, arriving at something almost like 
a path, a hundred yards up from the river, they turned to the right, and so 
marched, no man speaking above a whisper. 

The forest became lighter and lighter, and at last Roland, holding up 
his hand to sign caution, turned to the left from the path, and further up into 
the unbroken forest. They had traversed perhaps a league when another 
silent order brought them to a standstill, and peering through the trees to 
the east, the men caught glimpses of the grand, grey battlements of that 
famous stronghold, Rheinstein, seeing at the corner nearest them a square 
tower, next a machicolated curtain of wall, and a larger square tower almost as 
high as the first hanging over the precipice that descended to the Rhine. In- 
side this impregnable enclosure rose the great bulk of thecastle itself, and near 
at hand the massive square keep, with an octagonal turret on the south-east 
corner, the top of which was the highest point of the stronghold, although a 
round tower rising directly over the Rhine was not much lower. 

Roland, advancing through the trees, but motioning his men to remain 
where they were, peered across to the battlements, and down at the entrance 
gate. 
Baron von Hohenfels sat secure in his elevated robber’s nest, which he 
deemed invincible—and indeed, the cliff on which it stood, nearly a hundred 
yards high, so constituted it, if approached from the Rhine. So confident of 
security was the Baron that he kept only one man on watch, and this sentinel 
was Stationed on the elevated platform of the round tower. Roland saw him 
yawn wearily as he leaned against his tall lance, and was glad to learn that 
even one man kept guard, for at first he feared that all within the castle were 
asleep, the round tower being blotted out by the nearer square donjon keep, 
until Roland had shifted his position to the north. Now being satisfied, he 
motioned his men to sit down, which they did. He himself took up a position 
behind a tree, where, unseen, he could watch the man with the lance. 
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So indolent was the warden that Roland began to fear the barge would 
pass unnoticed. For months no sailing craft had appeared on the river, and 
doubtless the warden regarded his office as both useless and wearisome. 
Brighter and brighter became the eastern sky, and at last a tinge of red 
appeared above the hills across the silent Rhine. Suddenly the man with 
the lance straightened up, then, shading his eyes with his right hand, he 
leaned over the battlements, peering to the south. A moment later the stillness 
was rent by a lusty shriek, and the man disappeared as if he had fallen down 
atrap-door. Presently the notes of a bugle echoed within the walls, followed 
by clashes of armour, and the buzzing sound of men, as if a wasp’s nest had 
been disturbed. Half a dozen came into sight on top of the various towers 
and battlements, glanced at the river, and disappeared as hastily as the 
sentinel had done. 

At last the gates came ponderously open, and the first three men to 
emerge were on horseback, one of them hastily getting into an outer garment, 
but the well-trained horses, who knew their business quite as thoroughly as 
their riders, for they were accustomed to plunge into the river if any barge 
disobeyed the order commanding it to land, turned from the gate, and dashed 
down the steep road that descended through the forest. The men-at-arms 
poured forth with sword or pike, and in turn went out of sight down the road. 
They appeared to be leaderless, dashing forward in no particular formation, 
but, like the horses, they knew their business. All this tumult was not 
without its effect on Roland’s following, who edged forward on hands and 
knees to discover what was going on, every man breathless with excitement, 
but they saw their leader cool and motionless, counting on his fingers the 
number of men who passed out, for - he knew exactly how many fighters the 
castle contained. 

** Not yet, not yet! ’’ he whispered. 

Finally three lordly individuals strode out, officers evidently, from their 
more resplendent clothing, and the trio disappeared down the road that had 
swallowed up the rest. 

‘* Ha!’ cried Roland, ‘‘ Baron Hugo drank too deeply last night to be 
so early astir.”’ 

He was speaking aloud now. 

‘* Take warning from that, my lads, and never allow wine to interfere 
with business. Follow me all, but cautiously, one after the other in single 
file, and look to your footing. ’Tis perilous steep between here and the - 
gate,’’ and indeed, so they found it, but all reached the level forecourt in 
safety, and so through the open portal. 

‘Close and bar the gates,’’ was the next command, instantly obeyed. 

Down the stone steps of the castle, puffing and grunting, came.a 
gigantic, obese individual, his eyes bleary with the lees of too much wine. 

e was struggling into his doublet, assisted by a terrified valet, and was 
swearing most deplorably. Seeing the crowd at the gate, and half-blindlv 
mistaking them for his own men, he roared : 

- What do you there, you hounds? To the river, every man of you, 
and curse your leprous, indolent souls! Why, in the fiend’s name...” 
But here he came to an abrupt stop on the lowest step, the sting of a sword’s 
point at his throat, and now puffing, out of breath, his purple face became 
mottled. 

‘* Good morning to you, Baron Hugo von Hohenfels. These men whom 
you address so coarsely obey no orders but mine.”’ 

‘* And who, imp of Satan, are you? ’’ sputtered the old man. 

‘* By profession a hangman. From our fastnesses in the hills, seeing a 
barge come down the river, we thought it likely you would leave the castle 
aauctended and so came in to execute the Prince of Robbers.”’ 
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The Baron was quaking like a huge jelly. It was evident that although 
noted for his cruelty, he was at heart a coward. 7 

‘* You—you—you !’? he stammered, ‘‘ are outlaws. You are out- 
laws from the Hunsruck.”’ 

: ‘Clever of you, Baron, to recognise us at once. Now you know what 
to expect. Greusel, unwind the rope I gave you last night. I shall show 
you its purpose.’’ 

Greusel did as he was requested without comment, but the common- 
sense Ebearhard approached closely to his chief, and whispered : 

‘* Why resort to violence? We have no quarrel with this elephant. ’Tis 
his gold we want, and to hang him is a waste of time.’’ 

‘‘ Hush, Ebearhard,’’ commanded Roland, sternly. ‘‘ The greater 
includes the less. I know this man, and am taking the quickest way to his 
treasure house.’’ 

Ebearhard fell back, but by this time the useful Greusel had made a loop 
of the rope, and threw it like a cravat around the Baron’s neck. 

‘No, no, no!’’ cried the frightened Baron. ‘*’Tis not my life you 
seek. Tis useless to such as you, and besides, I have never harmed the 
outlaws.”’ 

‘* That is a lie,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ You sent an expedition against them 
a year ago.”’ 

‘**Twas not I,’’ protested the Baron, ‘‘ but that pirate of Falkenberg. 
Still, no matter for that. Pll buy my life from you.”’ 

‘How much? ”’ asked Roland, hesitating. 

‘* More than all of you can carry away.”’ 

“In gold? ”’ 

‘* Of a surety in gold.’’ 

‘* Where are the keys of your treasure house? ”’ 

“In my chamber. I will bring them to you,’’ and the Baron turned to 
mount the steps again. 

‘* Not so,’’ cried Roland. ‘‘ Stand where you are, and send your man 
for them. If they are not here before I count two score, you hang; nothing 
will save you.”’ 

The Baron told the trembling valet where to find the keys. 

‘“Greusel, Ebearhard, accompany him, and at the first sign of treachery, 
or attempt to give an alarm, run him through with your swords. Does your 
man know where the treasury is? ’’ he continued to the Baron. 

** Oh, yes, yes.”’ 

‘* How is your gold bestowed ? ”’ 

“In leathern bags.”’ 

“Good. Greusel, take sixteen of the men, and bring down into the 
courtyard all the gold you can carry. Then we will estimate whether or not 
it is sufficient to buy the Baron’s life, for I hold him in high esteem. See to 
it that there is no delay, and never lose sight of the man. Bring him back, 
laden with gold.’’ | 

They all disappeared within the castle, led by the old servitor. 





‘Sit you down, Baron,”’ said Roland, genially. ‘‘ You seem agitated, 
for which there is no cause, should there prove to be gold enough to out- 
weigh you.”’ 


The ponderous Baron seated himself with & weary sigh. 

‘* And pray to the good Lord above us,’’ went on Roland, ‘‘ that your 
men may not return before this transaction is completed, for if they do, my 
first duty will be to run this blade through your heart. Even gold will not 
save you in that case. But still, you have another chance for your life, 
should such an untoward event take place. Shout to them through the 
closed gates that they must return to the edge of the river until you join 
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them; then, if they obey, you are spared. Remember, I beg of you, the 
uselessness of an outcry, for we are in possession of Rheinstein.’’ 

The Baron groaned. 

** Do not be hasty with your blade,’’ he said, dejectedly, ‘‘ I will follow 
your command.”’ 

The robbers, however, did not return, but the treasure-searchers did, 
piling the bags in the courtyard, and again the old Baron groaned dismally 
at the sight. Roland indicated certain sacks with the point of his sword, 
ordering them to be opened. Each was full of gold. 

** Now, my lads,’’ he cried, ‘‘ oblige the Baron by burdening yourselves 
with this weight of metal, then we shall make for the Hunsruck.’’ 

The rich company departed, and Roland beguiled the time and the 
weariness of the Baron by a light and interesting conversation to which there 
was neither reply nor interruption. At last, having allowed time for his band 
to reach their former halting place, he took the rope from the Baron’s neck, 
tied the Baron’s hands behind him, then bound his feet, cutting the rope in 
lengths with his sword; served the trembling old servitor in the same wav, 
shutting him into the interior of the castle, and locking the door with the 
largest key in the bunch, which bunch he thréw down beside his Lordship. 

“‘'Von Hohenfels,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have kept my word with you. I leave 
you out of doors, because you seem somewhat scant of breath, and the pure 
morning air is good for you. Adieu, my lord Baron.’ 

The Baron said nothing as Roland, with a sweep of his bonnet, took 
leave of him, climbed the steep path, and joined his men, the only member 
of the Guild who did not carry two bags of gold. He led them along the 
hillside, through the forest for some distance, then descended to the water’s 
edge. Here Roland spent an anxious half-hour, mitigated by the knowledge 
that the men of Rheinstein were little versed in woodcraft, and so might not 
be able to trace the fugitives. It was likely they would make a dash in quite 
the opposite direction, towards the Hunsruck, because he surmised that the 
Baron was fixed in his belief that they were outlaws from that district, and 
did not in any way associate them with the plundered barge. 
| But if the robbers of Rheinstein took a fancy to sink the barge, an act 

only too frequently committed, then were Roland and his company without 

food, or means of crossing the river. However, he believed Captain Blumen- 
fels would follow his instructions, to offer no resistance, but rather to assist 
the looters in their exactions. 

‘““ Within a league,’’ said Roland to his men, ‘there are three pirate 
castles: Rheinstein, which we have just left; Falkenberg, but a short dis- 
tance below, and then Sonneck. If nothing happens to the barge, I expect 
to finish with all three before nightfall; the strongholds being so close 
together, we must work rapidly, and not allow news of our doings to leap in 
advance of us.’ 

‘* Suppose,’’ said Kurzbold, ‘‘ that Hohenfels’ men hold the barge at 
the landing for their own use? ”’ 

Before Kurzbold had finished speaking, the man on watch by the water 
announced that the barge was in sight, floating down with the current. At 
this they all emerged from the forest. Captain Blumenfels, carefully 
scanning the shore, saw them at once, and turned the boat’s head towards 
the spot where they stood. 

The bags of gold were bolted away in the stout lockers that extended 
on each side of the cabin. While this was being done, Roland gave minute 
instructions to the Captain regarding the next movement in the adventure, 
and once more he entered the forest with his men. 
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Cub though he was, he was sure of danger now, and slipped away, 
out at the other end of the covert and off up the hillside. He halted a 
mile on, and faintly down the wind came the chiding of the pack. He 
stopped and listened; went on; stopped and listened again. 

Two lessons Greysnout learned that day—the value of flight and the 
safety of Fearby Low Moor as a retreat. 

Two nights later the old home called him back; the earth was open 
again, but no brothers returned in the morning. 

Each time that winter, when chased by the hounds, he gained new 
experience, found out some fresh feint. Once a flock of sheep, wheeling 
over his line, saved him; once he rolled in a cattle-fouled yard, and thus 
destroyed his natural scent, a trick which came to him from the experience 
of his fore-bears. 

Another time the west wind left him no choice but to run eastwards, 
and thus the haven of Hackfall was his, and there he met his mother again. 
But Greysnout was a grown fox now, and had learnt woodland ways and 
something of the wiles of his enemies. With winter, too, his fur thickened; 
scarcity of food taught him patience, and long journeyings gave him wind 
and muscle. 

Spring, the festal season, brought the fever fret to his blood and the 
search for the mate. He found her he desired one moonlight night, and, as 
she trotted through the flaming gorse, his heart went to his eyes, and he 
gave the sharp fox bark which tails off to a whine. And as she whined in 
answer, there sprang to her side a pug-nosed dog-fox. 

Furious, Greysnout charged the coarse interloper, who sprang aside 
and slashed him down the shoulder as he passed. Then they closed. 

The little vixen sat on her haunches and watched the fur fly. . To watch 
a fight, and know that she is the cause of it, is, for the vixen, the supremest 
joy save one; that one concerns cubs, and the victor has part therein as well. 

The strength of the rivals was equal, but Greysnout’s long punishing 
jaw gave him mastery, and, soon, Pugnose lay still while the conqueror 
stood over him and barked shrill defiance. Then Greysnout and his prize 
vanished into the gorse. Presently the beaten foe opened first one eye, then 
the other, and, seeing the coast clear, scrambled up and stiffly hobbled off. | 
He was fox enough to know when a fight had gone on long enough. 

The old “ earth ” was the scene of Greysnout’s new-found happiness. 
Never before did fox so love his bride. He could scarcely tear himself 
away to forage for the future younglings, yet each return meant joy. And 
when, finally, the cubs came, and grew and frolicked and scuffled, they were, 
so he thought, the finest that had ever been. As soon as they could 
travel comfortably, he led them to view the land, showed the safe coverts 
to east and west, declared the danger of Man (notably him who wore a 
red coat and rode a horse), and warned them of the great pied hounds. 

By September the cubs could fend for themselves, and they seldom 
came back to the Snell Wood home. 

Now Greysnout was no ordinary fox, and so, though in the usual course 
of events he would have left his wife long ago, the pair did not separate, 
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The Life and Glorious Death of Greysnout ,,. 


Ahead he saw the great covert of Ironbanks—if only he could reach 
them, perchance . . .? 

His lungs were bursting; every jump jarred horribly. He freshened 
for a moment as he crossed the Sand Beck, but his eyes began to glaze as 
the rising ground taxed his last energy. There was a crash behind him 
as the huntsman forced his blown horse througha fence. Then the ominous 
silence of the pack which has run from scent to view. 

The covert was near, but Greysnout saw it only through the mists 
which were veiling his eyes. No, it was the end! He... could... 
not. ... 

He turned, and, with last strength, snapped at the leading hound. The 
Snell Wood fox had come to a good end; he faced the foe. 


“ They have him; they’re round him; 

' How they worry and tear when he’s down! 

He was a stout hill-fox when they found him; 
Now he’s a hundred tatters of brown.” 


The: moon rose and whitened, turning the rocks and ridges of Hackfall 
to a black and silver etching; a wounded vixen lay in the deep shadow, 
licking a bleeding paw and whining because her heart was empty and she 
was alone, alone, alone. 
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By A. H. Kenpatu 


Doth not the spell 
The earth puts forth in days of early spring, 
Each budding tree, each tiny growing thing, 
Seek to compel 
Busy town-dwellers, bidding them away, 
Striving to lure them from the work or play 
They love too well. 


The blustering wind 
Blows round them, saying ever, “ Come with me; 
Leave the dull town and come where life is free, 
And thou shalt find 
In Nature what no wealth of gold eer bought, 
Far more to soothe and gladden thee than aught 
Thou leav’st behind.” 


Me it hath led 
To where soft breezes lull to happy rest 
And Nature round me lavishes her best; 
The sward is spread 
With golden daffodils, that gaily deck the sod 
And gently but emphatically nod 
| To what Pve said, 
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laughing and chaffing her, and she was enjoying all the fun as much as 
anyone. She had known her cousin all her life, and as it was the first event 
of its kind in the family, she appreciated its importance. Her younger 
brothers and sisters were all much excited, and her two elder brothers 
remarked that their weddings would soon follow hers. 

It was indeed a surprise to the whole household when the messengers 
from the Dowager Ranee brought that lady’s courteous-worded proposal 
to arrange a marriage between her son Doraj and the elder daughter of the 
house. The parents were delighted at the honour paid to them, and all 
the relations shared in the reflected glory of such an august alliance. Seeta 
alone felt sad and disappointed, but dared not show her feelings. 

Some days later, when Seeta was in the large garden at the back of 
the house, her cousin came in, and, finding her alone, remarked, “ So you 
are to be a princess? ” 

“ Yes, alcs! ” she replied. 

“ Ah! we'l, you will soon be consoled,” he said bitterly, “ but I have 
lost my bride.” 

“ You also will be married to another,” sighed Seeta. 

“ But not to the one I love.” . 

“Do you love me? ” she asked. 

“ You know I do, although I have never said so before; and now it 
is all over between us.”? And he turned away. 

“ You know I am helpless,” said Seeta, with a sob. 

“As a princess you will have many privileges; but remember, dear 
cousin, if ever you are in any great trouble, and I can help you, I will.’ And 
with the words he turned away and went out of the gate, just as her mother 
came out of the house to call her in to see some more of her rich and varied 
trousseau. 

The wedding day dawned at last, and a magnificently caparisoned 
elephant came from the palace to fetch the bride. Along the decorated and 
canopied streets the stately animal slowly passed along to the marriage 
pavilion, where all the royal family and courtiers and their wives were waiting 
to receive the chosen bride of the young Prince. As the elephant knelt, 
the Dowager Ranee and her ladies came forward and led the trembling Seeta 
to the shrine prepared for the ceremony. The Brahmin priest tied the knot 
and made the usual exchanges between the young couple, and then all the 
elaborate ceremonial of a Hindoo Court marriage was gone through. 

Seeta had never seen her mother-in-law before, and felt more than the 
usual trepidation at the first sight of the dignified and determined-looking 
lady, who she knew would be the most important personage in her new 
life, and in whose hands her future happiness lay. 

Ten days later found the young bride installed in one of the suites of 
rooms in the palace. The Prince, her husband, was kind and affectionate, 
and a model bridegroom to her, and if she could have forgotten the love 
she had borne her cousin, she would have been the happiest of wives. 

The Dowager was gracious, and welcomed all Seeta’s relations when- 
ever they visited the newly made Princess, and no one guessed how sad 
at heart was the young wife, nor how lonely she felt amid all her luxurious 
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surroundings, and how much she missed the one face of her absent cousin 
among the throng of people who visited her so frequently. As month 
succeeded month, Seeta became more resigned, and when she became the 
mother of a fine little baby boy, she became almost happy, and felt more 
drawn to Doraj, who rejoiced with her over the birth of their first-born son. 
But even in this cup of happiness there was a little bitterness, for the 
Dowager Ranee became so passionately fond of her grandson, that she sent 
for the babe to spend long hours each day with her in her own apartments, 
and even went the length of engaging an amah to nurse and feed the little 
one while she was with her. Much as Seeta resented her substitute’s 
employment, she dared not say a word on the subject. 

The hills and jungles round Mandasa teemed with game, and all the 
Princes were fond of hunting, and often went out for a day or two at a 
time, sometimes together, and sometimes alone. The wild boar was the 
favourite quarry; but as the sport was dangerous, all the ladies in the palace 
lived in apprehension till their husbands? return. 

From one of these hunting expeditions Doraj returned badly wounded 
in one arm, where he had been caught by the tusk of a particularly ferocious 
old boar. Seeta and the Dowager were much alarmed, and used all the 
remedies at their command to heal the wound. Unfortunately, in those 
early days, surgery and antiseptics were quite unknown, and although the 
poultices of medicinal leaves healed the wound xternally, the Prince con- 
tinued to suffer from severe attacks of fever, which weakened him so much 
that he became quite an invalid. 7 

Seeta was in great distress of mind, for she had become attached to her 
husband, and, besides, the stigma of widowhood was such a terrible disgrace 
and misery to any young woman. At length the blow she dreaded fell, 
and one night found her a widow. 

The Dowager was with her beside the couch of her husband when his 
death occurred, and, turning round with eyes blazing with wrath, she poured 
out curses and abuse upon the young wife, attributing to her the full blame 
of the whole occurrence. Poor Seeta was worn out with nursing her hus- 
band and want of proper food during the last few days and nights, and 
when this awful scene followed on the shock and grief of her husband’s 
death, she fell in a swoon at her mother-in-law’s feet. That lady, spurning 
her with her foot, ordered the maids to carry her out to her own bedroom. 

When Seeta recovered consciousness dawn was breaking. She felt 
bruised and very ill and exhausted, having had no meal since the previous 
morning, and, of course, no food would be eaten by anyone in the palace 
till after the funeral. She asked for her little son, now two years old, and 
was told his grandmother had taken him to her rooms. One of the maids, 
who had evidently received her orders, went off to the Dowager with the 
news of Seeta’s recovery, and very soon after the Dowager entered the room 
where the young widow lay weeping on the bed. 

“Cursed one,” began the old Ranee, “ to you I owe the death of my 
son, my favourite son. Not one of my children have died, and now you 
have deprived me of my youngest and best loved. But you shall not live 
to offend my eyes, To-day you shall accompany Doraj to the other world, 
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You are not worthy of the honour of suttee; but as my son loved you, and 
chose you himself for his wife, I will not separate you from him.” 3 

As the terrible words fel] on her ears, and Seeta realised the dreadful 
fate in store for her, she struggled up, and, falling on her knees on the floor, 
seized the Ranee’s saree in her hand, and cried in heartrending tones, ‘“ Have 
mercy, have pity. Oh, mother, highly honoured, do not part me from my 
little son. For his sake, let me live.” 

“For his sake you shall ‘se. I will not have him shadowed by a 
widow’s cursed presence. He shall be free and safe from the evil that has 
blighted his father.” 

“Forgive me! Spare me! I will go far away on a pilgrimage, and 
beg my bread for the rest of my life,” cried Seeta, sobbing bitterly, as she 
lay ~n her face on the floor, where she had sunk from exhaustion. 

‘Stupid girl, not to appreciate the honour I would confer on you. 
Any really true wife would accept my offer with joy and thankfulness; but 
as you are so lost to decency, I will call the Rajah himself to give his royal 
commands, and then there can be no appeal.” Saying this, she tore her 
cloth from Seeta’s trembling hands and hurried out of the room. The 
Dowager found more difficulty than she had anticipated in making her eldest 
son exert his royal authority to force the suttee on Seeta. 

“Let the child go away, my mother, as she asks,” he remarked, on 
hearing the full account of the interview. ‘ We will be rid of her presence, 
and you will keep the boy for yourself.” 

‘“ No! no! ” exclaimed the irate Ranee. ‘“ My son, my Doraj, must 
be properly honoured. You must do what I ask.” 

At length the easy-going Sooraj consented, and after sealing the royal 
seal on the order for the suttee, and giving it to his mother to see carried 
out, he accompanied the old Ranee to Seeta’s apartments. The unfortunate 
girl was still lying on the floor; but on seeing the Rajah she made one last 
effort, and, clasping her hand pe een cried, “Oh, Rajah, have mercy, 
have mercy! Do not burn me alive! ” 

“* Tt is all settled,” replied the Rajah hurriedly. ‘ It will soon be over. 
I have sealed it.” And he went out, fearing another appeal from the 
miserable girl. All preparations were expedited as usual for funerals in 
India, and three in the afternoon was fixed as the auspicious hour. 

The whole city was notified, and crowds of people assembled hours 
before, to see the Tamasha, as they called it. To them the burning alive 
of a young and innocent girl was only a “ sight ” to be seen, as the hangings 
in Tyburn used to be ies the English. 

* ® * * 

In the red-pillared house by the Northern gate grief reigned supreme. 
Seeta’s parents were in dire distress, for they loved their gentle, eldest 
daughter. When they had gone to the palace at dawn, on hearing of her 
husband’s death, they had been refused admittance on the ground that the 
Dowager Ranee was with their daughter and could not be disturbed. 
Shortly afterwards they had heard of the suttee, which had filled them with 
horror and sorrow. Seeta’s cousin, Soomoo, to whom she had been almost 
betrothed in the olden days, had returned to Mandasa on a month’s visit 
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to his parents, after a three years? absence in Yelenky or Ceylon. He had 
started as a merchant in Kandy, and had done very well in his business, 
and had been about a week in Mandasa when this dreadful news had filled 
him with horror at the fate of his cousin. 

He had known her far too well in the old days to imagine that her 
timid, gentle disposition could have changed so much as to make her bravely 
court so cruel and agonising a death. He guessed only too accurately what 
had really occurred in the palace, and his heart was wrung with the scenes 
he conjured up mentally of Seeta imploring mercy at the hands of her 
mother-in-law. | 

“ What will you do about this? ” he asked his uncle, Seeta’s father. 

“‘ What can I do? ” demanded the old man helplessly. 

“Can you not exert your parental authority and forbid it? ” returned 
the nephew. 

“‘ T know such things have been done, Soomoo, in other cases; but what 
chance have I against the Dowager Ranee and her son, the Rajah? It will 
only bring down a terrible vengeance on my head for daring to try and 
thwart their plans; and I have a large family to consider,” he ended. 

“‘ That is true,” replied Soomoo; and he went away into the garden 
where years ago he had said farewell to his young cousin, and recalled his 
is to help her. He almost thought he heard her voice asking for 
help. 
His travels had widened his knowledge of men and things in general, 
and he brought all his powers of mind to concentrate on some way of 
escape for Seeta from her doom. At length his face brightened. ‘ That 
1s a chance, at any rate,” he murmured aloud to himself; and, returning 
to the house, he asked his uncle to give him all the money he had with him. 
It was not very much; so he begged both his uncle and aunt to try and 
borrow all they could from their neighbours and to bring it over to him 
as soon as possible. Hurrying home, he asked his parents to do the same, 
and, as both families were well-to-do, a large sum was in his hands before 
many hours had passed. 

Taking all the money with him, Soomo departed. His plans led him 
to visit the keepers of the royal menagerie, especially those men in charge 
of the hunting een which numbered about fifty, and the guardians of 
the Royal Bengal tigers. 

After his interviews with these men his bag of money was much 
diminished, and, as it stili wanted two hours to the time of the suttee, he 
returned home and partook of the noon meal with his parents. He sur- 
prised his mother by asking her to prepare and make ready a bundle of 
food for a long journey, simply saying, “‘ I may have to go South suddenly, 
but if I do, will let you have news of me very soon.” 

She carried out his wishes, never guessing what plans or ideas were 
in her son’s head. AA little before three, Soomoo was standing on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. His turband was carelessly tied, and fell low over his 
face, and he had suddenly developed a beard, so that no one recognised him. 

Punctually to the hour the procession came from the palace. Elephants 
carried the four royal Princes; on a stately, canopied flower-wreathed bier 
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was the body of Doraj, his head lying on his young wife’s lap. She, poor 
girl, had been heavily drugged with bhang and dressed as a bride again. 
On reaching the open space round the pyre, all the royal family descended 
from their conveyances and stood round it. The officiating priests almost 
carried the stupefied Seeta and placed her in position on the pile. Then 
one of the priests, who had received private instructions from the Dowager 
Ranee, secretly tied her ankles and wrists together with a strong thin silken 
cord, which was easily concealed under the mass of flowers which decked her. 

When all was ready, Rajah Soomaj himself lifted the dead man’s infant 
son in his arms, and the priest, placing a small lighted torch in the child’s 
little chubby hands, his uncle directed the torch to be applied to the oil- 
steeped tow which had been placed in one corner of the funeral pyre. 

The little one clapped his hands and laughed with glee as the flames 
shot up, too young to understand that he had applied the flame to burn 
his mother alive. 

It was at this moment that loud shrieks and screams were heard from 
the crowd, who began to scatter in all directions, crying out, “ The tigers 
are loose; the leopards are upon us.” An elephant trumpeted loudly as 
one of the leopards sprang on its back, and its note of fear was the signal 
for a general stampede of all the elephants. In a moment confusion reigned 
supreme, and a few minutes more saw the last of the crowd disappearing 
in the distance with the maddened beasts in hot pursuit. 

Soomoo alone remained, and, rushing towards the burning pyre, seized 
the inanimate form of his cousin, whom the flames had not yet reached, 
although the smoke had almost suffocated her, and disappeared with his 
burden into the nearest point of the jungle. ; 

* _ % ° * 

At sunset, when the ferocious animals had been all safely caged again, 
the officiating priests, who were the first to return to conclude the funeral 
rites, were horrified to find close to the burnt-down heap of ashes the mangled 
bodies of the Rajah and his little nephew, who had evidently suffered death 
from an infuriated animal. The bodies were conveyed to the palace, together 
with the ashes of the supposed suttee, and the Dowager was filled with 
mingled feelings of horror, grief, and remorse, and for the first time began 
to doubt the wisdom and justice of the course she pursued. 

4 # & % % 


Some years later, in the garden of a secluded house near Kandy. stood 
a husband and wife watching their little daughter decking herself with 
flowers, and, as their eyes met, both knew that the thoughts of each had 
flown back across the years to the flower-decked pyre of Seeta’s suttee. 
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But Lady Rosemary was wrong, for Dr. Pepper was one of those men 
who know too much to be knowing. He had taken her measure accurately. 
He knew that she ran a nervous system in place of a soul, and that her 
brain was of about equal consistency with a muffin. But he also knew that 
if her mind was shallow her dimples were deep. So he placed her at her 
true value—that of a pretty woman. 

Therefore he smiled at her indulgently. 

“Well, who is this luckless female you’re quizzing so cruelly? ” he 
asked, turning to the portrait. 

“ Just exactly what I want to find out. Look her up, will you? ” 

Dr. Pepper began to turn over the pages of his catalogue. — 

‘Why this keen interest? ” he enquired. 

“* T don’t know—but it’s her eyes. I know her face as well as I know 
my own—which 1s admitting a great deal.” 

Pepper stopped in his search. 

“Can’t you place her? ” he asked. “A mutual friend, perhaps? ” 

But Lady Rosemary shook her head. 

** No, it’s no mere acquaintance like that. It’s someone I have known 
intimately. I seem to have seen those eyes ever since I’ve known anything. 
Only—they didn’t look like that then. They’re different now. They look 
as if they were reproving me for something. They’re angry with me! ” 

Pepper watched her with interest as her eyes dilated in the effort of 
recollection. The sight of mental strain on her face was unusual. 

“An early nurse or governess, perhaps? ” he hazarded. 

Again the woman shook aside the suggestion. 

“No, no,” she cried impatiently. ‘I shall remember presently.” 

Then her habitual insolent stare came back to her china-blue eyes as 
she regarded the portrait. 

“ Quaint type of woman was in then,” she reflected. ‘ She wouldn’t 
have a show nowadays. We're certainly grown better-looking now. Good . 
crop of hair—not half her own, Pll be bound! And, mercy, what a figure! 
Imagine her in a Directoire! ” 

*‘ Should be sorry to,” was the non-committal answer, as the doctor 
glanced from the sturdy grace and noble proportions of the portrait to the 
tightly corsetted form oF Lady Rosemary. 

‘“‘ Thank Heavens, I didn’t live then,” continued Lady Rosemary com- 
placently. ‘* Those weird clothes don’t give chances. Aren’t they ghastly? 
That tight, stiff bodice and bulgy skirt, and that plaid arrangement caught 
up with a brooch the size of a plaster! ” 

“ A brooch? ” interrogated Pepper. ‘ Where? ” 

Lady Rosemary bent to adjust a fold of her gown. 

“A great silver brooch, shaped like a shield, with an embossed thistle, 
on her left shoulder,” she answered glibly. 

‘‘ That’s not in the picture,” said Pepper; and Lady Rosemary looked 
up impatiently. | 

“Yes, it is—well, it’s very odd,” she said, with a half laugh, as she 
gazed at the painted drapery unredeemed by any ornament. ‘ That smash 
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But the doctor did not reply. To her astonishment Rosemary found 
that she was looking into a strange face—the face of a girl, whose com- 
plexion was thickened and pock-marked, and whose hair was strained back 
from the roots. 

She rubbed her eyes, and then opened them again. Still the vision 
persisted. Again and again she repeated her action, pressing her fingers 
into her eye-balls—as a dreamer struggles to get free from the grip of a 
nightmare. But no awakening rewarded her. 

Then, realising the futility of her efforts, she looked around her. The 
picture gallery was gone, and she was in a great, bare room, low of ceiling, 
and uneven of flooring, its planks strewn with rushes. In an ingle-nook 
a fire was burning that threw a long procession of shadows on to the arrassed 
walls—shadows that chased each other round the room in a never-ending 
string—now rising to giant stature, now dwindling to mis-shapen pigmies. 
In a deep alcove she caught the outlines of a monumental bed. 

Outside was a sound of pitiful wailing, as of a lost soul that strove 
to force its way within—as naked boughs from the trees rapped their bony 
knuckles on the glass, and maddened drops of rain dashed themselves hope- 
lessly against the pane. A scene of dread and desolation. 

There were many forms moving about that dim room, but Lady Rose- 
mary could not take them in at first. Her attention was attracted by a .- 
nearer object. Lying on her shoulder, fastening together the folds of a 
tartan-plaid, was the large silver brooch, whose description she had supplied 
to Pepper with the accuracy of a lost-property official. 

She drew a breath of wonder. Acting on an impulse, she crossed to 
the dim oval mirror that hung slanting on the wall. She looked at herself. 
Then she fell back with a cry. Small wonder that the pictured eyes of the 
portrait had touched a chord of memory, for they had gazed at her from 
the depths of many a clouded glass. With a pang of dismay she realised 
that they were her own eyes. Lady Rosemary Vine and the portrait in the 
gallery were one and the same. | 

A terrible suspicion stole over her, steeping her in fear—undiluted 
fear that ate into her heart like acid. When the gallery light had flickered 
out it had gone, not to come back. At least, not to her. She had slipped 
off somewhere from the environment of time and space, and was sandwiched 
here between these dreadful, strange surroundings. 

Rosemary stood holding her head between her hands. Her mind 
worked rapidly, at raging pressure, and, as if to make amends for its former 
passive state, it was rapidly travelling in two opposite directions. For a 
giddy second of time Rosemary lived in the Present and the Past. She 
knew that she was back in an hour of a past existence—one of those hours 
that is locked up securely within every brain, whence it can only slip out in 
the mangled, flattened shape of a dream or a blurred and colourless pigment 
of imagination. And she also knew that she had been hurled back on the 
vivid crest of a lurid, palpitating Moment, vibrant and thrilling with sup- 
pressed issues—one of those moments that break from the ever-flowing 
galvanic current of events in electric sparks of fire. 
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With a loosening of her knees she realised it, and the cowardice that 
was embodied in her twentieth-century embodiment cried out in fear at 
the knowledge. 

“TI must get back—I must get back! ” she moaned. 

What was coming? ‘The elusive memory poured into her mind for 
a moment, flooding it with blind terror, then withdrew, leaving only the 
residue of trembling anticipation. 

A sudden red glare from outside lit up the sky, and against the lurid 
light Rosemary saw, outlined on the window, the dark tracery of a crown 
and a shield. 

The torchlight telegraphed its meaning. The Event was drawing 
nearer. The stranded woman dug her nails into her palms in her longing 
to escape. 

Then something brushed against her. She felt the soft caress of fur, 
and heard the ghost of a murmured apology. Into the fifteenth-century 
room stole the perfume of a Bond Street essence. 

There was a slight jar at the contact, and for the fraction of a second 
the weird room quivered and broke, and she saw dimly—as one sees a 
reflection on a rain-spattered pane—the picture gallery. She saw shadowy 
forms that drifted by like wraiths, their enormous hats and mammoth muffs 
accentuated by the fog of years. 

Then her eyes were drawn to a figure that stood and looked at her 
with a blank stare of scorn—a form in kingfisher-blue, that wore her own 

own. 
Rosemary stretched out her hands, and exerted all her strength in a 
stupendous effort to snatch at her own time again—to get back to her dear 
familiar century. Yet, as she cried out, the low dark walls snapped down 
with the fiendish spring of a trap, and she was back in the hateful room— 
screaming, screaming! 

But not alone! Other voices were shrieking round her in a hideous 
chorus of fear. Rosemary saw that the dreaded Moment had made gigantic 
strides onward. The red torchlight from without had deepened in intensity, 
so that the shadows that fled across the walls were tipped with blood. 

As the confusion deepened, Rosemary saw that the dim forms that 
had peopled the room had sharpened to distinct personalities. Girls, with 
tightly coiffured heads and quaint costumes, ran to and fro aimlessly, wring- 
ing their hands. One seized hold of her for a moment, and at the convulsive 
contact Rosemary realised with a new fear that she was no longer a passive 
spectator. She was in the scene herself. 

Then in, the midst of the confused tangle of forms she had an appalling 
vision of a man, distraught and half clad, whose fair hair clustered under 
the brow of a poet. 

As she caught the hunted glare of his eyes she felt the swift pang of 
remorse she had experienced in the midst of the exhilaration and excitement 
of her first otter hunt. One against many! A pang contracted her heart. 

The shadows wiped out the face, and she noticed, with dull curiosity, 
that two of the maidens were grovelling on the floor, groping among the 
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rushes, which they piled up in high heaps. Then she found she was with 
them, helping them to raise a plank that gave under her shaking fingers. — 

Haste, haste! Not an instant to be lost! As it suddenly heaved up 
in the air, ominous sounds were heard outside—the shuffling of footsteps, 
the metallic grate of steel on steel, and the yelping of murderous voices. 

Again the wild terror swamped her in a tidal wave of dreadful anticipa- 
tion. She knew that she had lived this moment before, and that it presaged 
some terrible event. In that far-off Past it was linked with a part that she 
only had played. 

“I must get back quickly, quickly, before it happens! ” she said over 
and over again. 

She knew that the picture gallery was near her—around her. Piercing 

the red shadows of her prison with burning eyes she thought she discerned 
the filmy outlines of a hat—the hat of a modern woman. But she could 
not reach it. It was outside! 
_ Ina wild fury she strained and tore at the plank. As it finally opened 
a dark cavity was disclosed. Into the depths they pushed a man—the man 
with the hunted eyes and dread white face. The bay of the voices outside 
grew deeper, and the man looked around him at the sound with the stare 
of a trapped animal. This was the quarry. 

Deeper into the hole he lowered himself, until his face swam out of 
sight into the darkness. As the fierce cries without grew yet nearer Rose- 
mary gave a sudden shiver. For, flake by flake, the caked scales of years 
were rubbing from her memory. Another second, and she would— 
remember. 

"Then a woman, who knelt on the floor desperately raking together the 
rushes, looked straight at her, with impelling eyes, full of terror and com- 
mand. Her voice throbbed through the air with its burden of entreaty. 

“ Catherine, keep the door! » 

She called to the fifteenth-century Catherine. But it was the twentieth- 
century Rosemary who obeyed the command. For, at the words, the 
woman knew. | 
It was inevitable. It had happened before. Therefore it must happen 
now. 7 

‘She fled to the heavy door—to fall back in dismay. There was neither 
bolt nor bar.. The voices were so near they seemed to split her ear-drums— 
she ‘could almost feel the hot breath of the panting murderers. 

Then, with a shriek, she thrust her arms through the staples of the door. 
Something snapped. A pain, like a red-hot iron, ran up her arm. 
dalous the way these lights keep flickering,” finished the doctor. 
It was over. Her tense second had been lived between the breath 

of two syllables. 

Lady Rosemary found that she was back in the picture allies The 
warm air was around her, the fashionable crowd hemmed her in on every 
side, and the odour of hot toast stole from the direction of the tea room. 

“‘ Isnt it? she assented placidly. 

The second had passed her by and left her unscathed. She was totally 
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The teamster with “ portage ” backs his wagon to the railway platform 
to load large cooking-stoves, cylindrical ‘ heaters,” rolls of tar-paper to 
line the camp, “ peavies,” or iron-tipped handspikes, with jointed hook for 
rolling the logs, axe heads; barrels of flour, pork, beans, brown sugar, 
molasses, and salt fish; boxes of prunes and dried apples, bags of potatoes, 
grindstones, harness, kegs of nails, panes of glass, oats and hay, quarters 
of beef, boxes of clothing and books, etc., and last, but not least, patent 
medicines. 

And daily a supply of these commodities is teamed to the camps on 
wagons as long as the “ portage ” is black, on sleighs, when the snow lies 
five feet deep. 

The men having arrived in camp with their valises, usually oblivious 
of the natural beauties on each side of the “ portage ” (for, when the maple 
leaves fall on the road from the branches overhead, you walk through a 
fairy vista of yellow and orange), they find themselves before a long, low, 
pitch-roof building of logs, surrounded by tall elms or maples, with a brook 
brawling conveniently near. 

The door is fastened by a wooden latch, and down they step on the 
damp, planked floor. the camp is divided into two apartments; the longer, 
the dining-room and kitchen; the smaller, shut off from it by a doorless 
partition, the sleeping-room. In this latter the men deposit their valises. 

In some camps the sleeping apartment has an outside entrance for 
itself; in every camp it is furnished with a sheet-iron “ heater,” which the 
men take care to keep glowing hot with greenwood. 

In this apartment are the bunks, broad enough sometimes to accom- 
modate five or six men. They are dingy recesses strewn with the fronds 
of the spruce, the wholesome fragance of which compensates to some extent 
for the unattractiveness of the bunk to the eye. 

Warmth is maintained by piles of grey blankets. 

The dining-room, into which the men first step, has the most interesting 
furniture and the best light to display it. It is sacred, except at meal times, 
to the cook, his assistant, and the boss. Others sit in it only on sufferance 
of these dignitaries. 

This is a necessary rule, because the cook, the busiest man in the 
camp, needs all the room he can get, and the fumes from a dozen pipes 
of black plug does not improve the bread-batch. 

The cook of these camps is usually a wonderful individual in his 
capacity to do with the minimum of sleep and his ability to turn out three 
good, varied meals a day, for, it may be, sixty ravenous individuals. 

He makes excellent bread with powdered yeast; and can also stamp 
out his biscuits of several varieties and agreeable taste with the additional 
ingredients of molasses, cinnamon, currants, and fat. His raisin and apple 
pies make one believe he has a private store of fruits, and he serves stewed 
prunes and apple sauce in a peculiarly appetising way that civilised hotels 
know not of. 

Indeed, the meals one gets in the woods would turn a dyspeptic into 
a glutton within a few weeks. 

In the centre of the dining-room is a large scrubbed table, whose joints 
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They breakfast off tea, bread, butter, pork, and beans, as a rule, 
but the latter combination is sometimes varied by porridge and condensed 
milk well watered. 

In the lamplight they take their places by the table, orderly by unwritten 
law, before a tin plate and a tin mug; the cook and “ cookee ” (assistant 
and dish washer) fill the cups and load the plates; thereafter there is no time 
for talking. 

Considering the hardness of their work and the severity of the cold they 
do not over-eat, but there are conspicuous exceptions among them just as 
among the idle. . 

While the men are at breakfast the lunch is being prepared, to be 
carried out in turns by the men in a box and eaten about noon. It consists 
usually o fat pork and bread and butter; tea is made on a fire at the foot 
of a tree, for there it burns better. 

In the woods the men work in teams, each team consisting of choppers 
and fellers; swampers, or those who clear a patch to the fallen tree; the 
teamster, who drives the horses that haul the logs to the pile; and the 
“ yarders,” or those who pile up the logs in the yard or glade. Two axemen 
work on a tree, their powerful strokes ringing through the still forest inces- 
santly between the crash of the falling trees. 

The tree down, it is lopped bare, and the top end sawn by a cross-cut 
saw. Then, when the road 1s clear, one end of the load is levered up by 
a couple of “ peavies” on to a “ travoy ” or short sled, and hauled, if 
there 1s no snow, over mud and rock and undergrowth by the straining 
horses, to the yard or pile. 

This pile is raised, when the logs are not too heavy, simply by 
“ peavies,” but when they are large a block and tackle are used. 

As the camp is built in a convenient centre for good logs, the walk 
to the scene of operations is not usually more than two miles; consequently 
in a lumbering area old deserted camps are common, raspberry plants block- 
ing up the open doorway and entering the paneless windows. 

Logging is conducted under disadvantages till the snow falls deep. 
In Quebec this happens early in December, and brings a great change in the 
work and modus operandi of the lumberer. 

The winding, switchback, rocky, swampy “ portage” is now trans- 
formed into a reasonably decent way; and when it is trodden down by the 
teams it is as a road compared to the sea-beach. 

But it is on the hauling, corduroy road that the greatest change is 
wrought. In black weather nothing could be more impassable to a team 
than this broad alley cut between the highest trees, the trunks of young 
trees laid across hollow and swampy places, and the thick undergrowth and 
fallen trees blocking all progress. But when five feet of snow fall and level 
the hauling road, and it is ploughed smoothed and hard, it is then as superior 
to the rough “ portage ” as a railway is to a road. 

The “ portage,” if possible, is then abandoned in favour of the hauling 
road, and the rattling wagon discarded for the noiseless sled and tinkling 
bells, | 
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pay than at logging. Armed with long, light, steel-tipped poles, shod in 
heavy caulked boots, and clad in thick gaudy sweaters, the French log-driver 
is a picturesque figure as he balances himself on a log that now suber © 
him to the ankles, now rolls under him, now butts a cross-lying monster, 
ae him down swiftly on the stream of ice and logs to a wild tearing 
cnute. 
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- And a heroic figure he is as he guides the stream of logs down the 
rapids, releasing jambs with his poles, springing lightly with sure feet from 
rm to log, in places where a slip might be death, wet all through a long 
cold day. | 

Driving, it is called; circus-riding it is more like, for no equestrian in 
the Hippodrome could have a bigger or more restive span than the river- 
driver in the spring thaw. 
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To wind, to blast, to storm and hurricane, 

Herewith a greeting from behind the pane; 
Tornado, blizzard, squail and gale combined, 
Blow till all’s blue, if so you are inclined. 

With Chloe near at hand who could complain? 


Hail, sleet! Benign St. Swithin, come and reign! 
Boom on, Boreas, brawl with might and main. 
Thou art not rued; one would be kind 
To Wind. 


This rare complacency I now explain:— 
Fair Chloe, never loth to entertain 
(Our golf match off), on velvet chair reclined, 
All afternoon her hands and mine entwined 
Within a maze, in other words a skein 
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season over four thousand listeners, is one of the best musical organisations 
in Germany, and that is saying a good deal. Every Sunday a aber band 
takes its place, coming from Frankfort, Mayence, Coblence, or other garrison 
towns. 
_ Nauheim has acquired control of its environs, owning the forests cover- 
ing the hills, the lakes, the river, and all the rest of it; square mile after 
square mile of beautiful country, that portion adjoining the town being 
laid out as an immense park blossoming with flowers, and a vast tract of 
forest left in a state of nature except in so far as perfect roads and winding 
footpaths are concerned. Visitors must be impressed with the efficiency 
of municipal administration. The town runs smoothly and quietly as a 
new gold watch. There may be a policeman in Nauheim, but I never saw 
him. There are never any disturbances, and no encroachment by anyone 
on the rights of others. | 

“ Here,” said I, “is at last the ideal city government, a government 


of the people, by the people, and for a law-abiding people.” 


A Perfect Government. 


I learned later that popular control had nothing at 
all to do with it. It isa drastic despotism. The manage- 
ment of Nauheim is in the hands of two men whom 
the popular vote can neither elect nor depose. They are 
appointed for efficiency by the Grand Ducal Government, 
and although equal in authority, the duties of each are so 
definitely defined that there can be no clashing, even if 
such men could be imagined to clash, which is unthinkable. 

Baron W. von Starck, who is a Major in the Army, and therefore a 
trained organiser, superintends everything appertaining to the welfare of 
visitors. He is responsible for the maintenance of order, and is the mildest- 
mannered man that ever gave an irrevocable decision. He takes great pride 
in the Municipal Laundry and the Municipal Electric Works, which are 
housed in two buildings that Mr. Raffles Davison, Editor of The British 
Architect, pronounces to be the finest examples of modern Continental 
architecture he has ever seen. 

Gen. Baurat Dr. Eser has sole control of everything pertaining to the 
baths and to the mineral drinking wells. 

So, if you go to Nauheim, you will exist under the tyranny of these 
two Sault but the chances are you may never notice it, being com- 
pletely enthralled with admiration for the way everything seems to work 
for your comfort and convenience. As a matter of practical politics the 
authorities listen patiently to any suggestion, and adopt it if it is for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

An old story relates that a condoler called upon a man whose wife 
had recently died, and asked: 

“< Was she reconciled? ” 

“Reconciled?” cried the bereaved husband. “She had to 
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are at their very best here. The 
woman with an_ exceptionally 
small hand will be glad to know 
that all sizes are stocked, even 
down to 54. Coming to more 
exact details, a remarkably nice 
. glove is made in real buckskin, 
two-button length, at 2/11 the 
pair, while those of chevrette 
suede, in all shades, bear the 
modest price of 3/6. 
Eminently suitable _ for 
riding or driving is a beautiful 
white doeskin variety, which can 
be purchased for 3/11, and is 
exceedingly smart and distinc- 
tive. Mr. Gregg has brought 
the fabric glove (which under 
unfavourable circumstances can 
look so disastrous) to a fine art. 
It absolutely defies criticism 
when on the hand, so exactly 
does it resemble doeskin or 
,suede. The par- 
ticular pair I have 
in mind costs 2/11, 
and can be obtained 
in all colours, while 
another recommen- 
dation is the fact 
that they can be 
trusted to retain 
their freshness, even 
after a visit to the 
blanchisseuse. At 
the enticing price of 
2/6 is a two-button 
aouble-sewn pique glove, and though no further inducement to Visit 91, 
New Bond Street, can be needed, it is gratifying to know gloves can be 
tried on before purchase. So the already minute possibility of a misfit is 
by these means still further negatived. 
. I have been talking of individuality, haven’t I? Nobody studies this 
important question more than Miss Maud Barham, who gives each customer 
personal care and attention at 186, Regent Street. Gladys felt she must 
sketch the accompaning example of that enviable possession known as a 
djibbah. We both agreed it would be luxury to slip into it after a long 
and fatiguing day, thus combining comfort with elegance. It is made in 
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a restful shade of green 
silk, the bell sleeves hav- 

mT 
a i A 





ing a dainty lining of old 
gold. Embroideries in 
shades of old gold and 
brown adorn the pointed 
yoke of hand-woven 
cream silk, appearing 
again under each arm. 
We were shown a 
distinctive coat and skirt, 
the material having been 
hand-woven by the Can- 
terbury weavers. One 
side of the cross-over 
coat was longer than the 
other, and the facings and 
linings were of crépe de 
Chine in a dead leaf tint. 
It, too, carried some 
exquisite embroidery; lest 
you should think the 
extra care and time this 
hand - work involves 
makes Miss’ Barham 
i sea we hasten to 
inform such is far from 
being the case. All who 


go to her will indeed find their visit an artistic pleasure 


FEMININITIES. 


Margaret paid us a flying visitation the other day. As usual, she 
complained she had no clothes, yet looked delightful. We were carried off 
in a whirlwind, and patiently watched her during a whole morning’s shop- 
ping. After a ge se very brief—interval for luncheon, she asked us, 
with an air of much solemnity, whether we knew where to get the smartest 
morning hat in London for 25/-. On begging to be initiated, she 
hailed a taxi, and we found ourselves at Madame Bowditch, 11, Baker 
Street. 

You cannot imagine what delightful models are td be found there, one 
particular chapeau, in string-coloured Tegal, pleased me immensely. It 
was lightly swathed with royal blue velvet, which one caught glimpses of 
under a wreath of ivy leaves in two shades of green. At one side nestled 
two or three purple-tinted anemones. 

Another clever colour scheme is the hat depicted, in smoke-grey straw. 
It has an upper lining of pervenche blue, the trimming consisting of a 
giant clump of pink and blue Canterbury Bells. These are, of course, slightly 
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more expensive than the particular one honoured by Margaret’s praise; but 
about this we must tell you another time. 

At this season, when Courts and rumours of Courts are in the air, 
Gladys’ original sketch will have interest for you. She has designed it in 
pearl grey satin. The centre panel has a bold ornamentation of hand- 
embroidered water lilies, in tarnished gold thread. This note of gold is 
| repeated on the drooping gold 
fringes, punctuated at intervals 
with crystal pendants. The left- 
hand side of the gown is cut up 
to show a cleverly contrived 
panel of pearl-grey lace, the 
design of which is outlined with 
the gold thread, while the train 
of the same diaphanous material 
receives consistency from its 
lining of old gold chiffon velvet. 
The heavily padded flower 
stalks supply the concluding 
touch of colour of delicate 
green. 

It was rather hackneyed of 
us, but a little while ago we 
lamented the complication of the 
modern wardrobe. As a rule, 
we pride ourselves on holding 
aloof from the parrot-cry of 
“the good old times,” etc., but 
there is no doubt that nowadays 
clothes are much more com- 
plicated. For instance, there are 
so many different kind of occa- 
sions which all demand their 
appropriate dressing. No! our 
grandmothers certainly did not 
have to provide racing, bridge, 
casino, and many other kinds of 
gowns. In a way, they are to 
be pitied, for the discriminating 
woman has a wide range for 
her talents, especially when she 
has to combine variety with 

| economy. 

Many a woman defies comment when she has her best bib and tucker 
on, but when this is not the case, and she is caught unawares, the same 
cannot always be said. It is a hard word, but this is almost inexcusable 
when an attractive frock can be purchased so cheap. Nearly all of them 
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are made in one, so as to combat any untidy tendency. A delightful example 
of the kind of dress I mean is to be found at 1, Conduit Street. Here, on 
the second floor, is Madame Zara, who is exhibiting a useful, and at the 
same time smart, dress in wool crépe. Gladys’ sketch speaks for itself, but 
it 1s worthy of a word description as well. The short tunic skirt is decorated 
with hand-braided soutache, while the bodice has rolled scrolls of black 
satin each side of the adroitly pleated centre. These are held in place by 
stitched eyelet holes. This dress is made in all shades of cotton crépe for 
34 guineas; in cashmere, light cloths, and woollen crépes it is only a guinea 
more. 

I noticed some patterns of a striped silk fabric, and was told it is one 
of the innovations this year. In consistency it is something like a silk voile, 
and we were amazed to hear Madame Zara is prepared to make gowns in 
it from 3 guineas. 

That the three-quarter sleeve bids fair to become popular once more 
is the final “ Vanity ” this month. 


Hike de Modder. 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to receive letters, and to give any 
advice or help required ; also names and addresses of shops where the desired 
articles can be most satisfactorily obtained. 








TRYJ.S. GREGG’S GLOVES 


2B TANDEM Pique Sewn Kid Gloves,inallcolours,2/6 § 
Price List on application. All Gloves fitted previous to purchase.' ~ , 


First Floor. 91, NEW BOND STREET, W. | Tel.: 3242, Mayfair. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. ; 
Hostess, J am always pleascd to be of any 
help I can, in your case I know of the very place 


7 
you want, At Alans’ Tea Rooms, 263, Oxford 


/ 
Street, there is a mice roont Ba ristipeter se Fae. rw ° 
Homes It is large, sunny and charmingly fur- 
nished, and can be hired at a modcrate figure. HATS. 
C.T.G. (Totnes). I hope you will recognise ¢ wv GOWNS. 


this from your initials, as you did not give a 
pseudonym. You cannot do better than get al lyour BLOUSES. 


Motor Accessories at Dunhill’s, 2, Conduit Street. 
I wish yon luck with your new car, the tour jou 
mapped out certainly sounds delightful. 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON 


By J. R. E. 


‘HE precise date of the foundation of Bristol is, like that 
of many another ancient city’s, buried in the mist of 
vanished centuries, and while there are numerous 
legends as to its origin, there is no proof forthcoming 
that the site now occupied by the city ever formed a 
human habitation before the reign of the Saxon King, 

_ Ethelred the Unready (979-1016), two otf whose silver 
coins are extant testifying that they were coined by 
“Elfwerd at ‘‘ Bric,’’ which has generally been 

. assumed to be a contraction for Bristol. 

Bristol was a place of importance in the reign of Canute, and 
several of his coins bear the local mint mark. On the coming 
of the Normans, Bristol at once submitted to the new rulers, and repelled 
a fleet of fifty-two ships, which entered the Avon, under the three sons of 
King Harold. A formidable Castle and Walls were now built in defence 
of the town, but the Castle was soon replaced by a lofty keep, one of the 
finest then in England. Stephen was for a time a prisoner within its walls. 
Henry the Second, as a boy, was educated in Bristol, and, as a reward for 
their hospitality, he gave the citizens in 1172 Dublin City, which was after- 
wards in close commercial contact with Bristol, as many of the Irish Records 
show. ne John was a constant visitor to Bristol for the purpose of hunt- 
ing in the Forest of Kingswood, and his torture of the Bristol Jew, by 
wrenching out his teeth, one by one, until he paid a ransom of 10,000 marks 
is an historical fact. John gave the burghers the first Charter of liberties, 
now extant. Eleanor of Brittany was a prisoner in the Castle for eighteen 
years, where she eventually died: - --- ---- -)--) 0) 0 etter ee 

At this period a stone bridge was built in place of the wooden one, the 
harbour was enlarged, and the town walls extended to afford room for the 
growing population. The base.of. the Tower of St.-John’s-is-the only. por- 
tion of this work still remaining, and is of much interest. 

In 1284 Edward I. held a Parliament in Bristol, and spent his Christmas 
in the Castle. Edward II. twice sought refuge in Bristol, whence, on the 
second occasion, he was conveyed by his enemies to Berkeley, where he was 
murdered. When Edward III. invaded France, Bristol sent twenty-four 
ships and 608 men in the royal expedition, being but one ship and forty-four 
men short of London’s contingent. In return, the King granted the borough 
a Charter, constituting it an independent county, with separate shire juris- 
diction, a privilege until then reserved for London alone. Richard II. paid 
a couple of visits to the city, while Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry 
VII. were also among her royal visitors. Henry VIII. purposed a royal 
entry, but owing to the plague, which constantly ravaged its inhabitants, for 
many centuries, he gave up the idea, and the next Monarch was Queen 
Elizabeth, who made a *‘ progress "’ in 1574, when she was accorded a great 
reception, as was likewise the Queen of James I., in 1613, who declared ‘‘ She 
never knew she was a queen until she came to Bristol.’’ 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the prosperity of the city 
seems to have waned; but the conquest of Jamaica and the growth of the 
American Colonies revived it considerably, until the revolt of the latter, 
when the trade of the Port declined by half, ruining many of the leading 
mercantile houses. po | Se 

There are many famous’ names connected with this chief City of the 
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day it was erected. In fact, we jumped on it and stood on it, giving it the 
full benefit of our combined weights, without in the slightest degree damag- 
ing it, or disturbing it, each bar being securely held in place by means of an 
interlock of outstanding ingenuity. Moreover, it enjoys the great advantage 
of economy, both as to price and cost of erection, requiring but ordinary 
wooden stakes, and no accessories, and lasting longer than iron. Indeed, by 
name and by nature it is an ‘‘ ideal ’’ fence. 

Messrs. Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, are one of the leading firms, 
not only in Bristol, but throughout the West of England and the Midlands 
generally, and they have been noted for many years past for their enter- 
prise and foresight. : 

This firm was one of the first houses to appreciate the advantage of 
importing flour from the great Canadian, American, and Hungarian mills, 
for many of which Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, now act as agents. 
They are also well known for their celebrated ‘‘ Snowdrift’’ S.R. Flour, 
and for many other well-known proprietary goods; but of all their speciali- 
ties, perhaps Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Limited, are to be congratulated most 
upon their poultry foods, which are now regarded as indispensable in the 
farm and large country house. Poultry and eggs are exceedingly profitable, 
being staple foods of the country, and if a little more attention were paid to 
them, it would considerably minimise the necessity of such huge importations 
from abroad. | 

Poultry are not difficult to rear if they are given suitable food, contain- 
ing sufficient nutriment to withstand our climate; and this has been accom- 
plished by this well-known firm. After numerous exhauStive experiments, 
they have devised a range of foods, composed of the most nutritious and effec- 
tive ingredients, and manufactured from the purest materials, all skilfully 
blended and adapted to every class of bird, from the weakling to the strong, 
in every stage of its development. 

One excellent feature of Messrs. Chamberlain, Pole & Co.’s ‘‘ Rapid 
Growth ”’ Poultry and Chick Foods is their speedy effects, strengthening the 
birds soon after consumption, and while they are invaluable to the poultry- 
farmer, they are equally beneficial to all who rear fowl, be it in the farm-yard, 
or the large country mansion, or the smallest cottage, for being reasonable 
in price they are within the reach of all. | 

Another great patent food of which Bristol can boast is Messrs. H. N. 
Battigate & Co.’s ‘‘ Gleba Feed ’”’ for cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs. It is 
unique, and manufactured only by the patentees, as the mixing of the nume- 
rous ingredients is protected and proprietary. It is excellent for hunters, and 
used in many of the stables in the large country houses, and it is supplied 
to cavalry regiments abroad, for their horses in the different climates require 
the most nutritious feeding, and this food is a conditioning and wholesome 
tonic. Although it is in no way a medicine, but a food pure and simple, 
and given in place of other food, its continued use acts in a very minor degree 
medicinally, or, rather, it obviates the necessity of physicking the animal. 
Messrs. Bathgate have numberless testimonials from noblemen and country 
gentlemen throughout the United Kingdom, and they export largely to the 
West Indies, the Colonies, and, in fact, all over the world; while they do a 
large business with Denmark, where the dairy-farmers use ‘‘ Gleba Feed,”’ 
which in itself is a stirling testimony of its worth and efficacy. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Coates & Co., of Ashley Road, Bristol, for 
their photographs, reproduced in this article. Space alone prevents us from 
using some of their exceptionally fine views of interiors. 


THE SMOKING ROOM. 


‘“T suppose you must find it hard 
to please all your constituents all the 
time, don’t you? ”’ asked the beauti- 
ful widow of the popular M.P. 

‘Qh, it’s impossible to do that,” 
replied the statesman ; ‘* and, besides, 
it would be foolish to do so if one 
could. All that’s necessary is_ to 
think of some way to please them just 
before it is necessary to get elected 
again.”’ 





He: ‘‘ Now that we are married, 
pet, do you love me enough to cook 
for me?”’ 

She: ‘‘ Enough, darling? I love 
you entirely too much for that.”’ 





Mr. Closecoyne (during his wife's 


reception): ‘‘She gives ’em_ lights; 


she gives ’em music; she gives "em 
food, flowers, champagne, and that’s 
what she calls receiving.” 





‘‘He’s always getting himself in 
wrong.”’ 

‘© What’s he done now?”’ 

‘‘Told that young mother, when 
she showed him her baby, that his 
sister had had three just like it.”’ 





‘“The American eagle,’’ said the 
orator, ‘‘ knows no fear.’’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ replied Mr. Sirius Barker, 
‘‘ the American eagle is mighty luckv. 
Any bird that isn’t good enough to 
eat has a right to congratulate itself 
these days.” 





‘“Is Lady Jane in?” 
‘‘ Very sorry, sir, but mistress is in 
prison this afternoon.”’ 





‘‘ Why should my client be con- 
victed of murder? ’’ demanded coun- 
sel for the accused. ‘‘ No other man 
has ever been convicted in this juris- 
diction on such a charge.” 

The prosecuting attorney admitted 
that it hadn’t occurred to him in that 
light, and the prisoner was accord- 
ingly discharged. 


Cook: ‘' Vil be lavin’ yez, mum.” 

Mistress: ‘‘ Very well, Bridget. 
Keep to the right. Incoming cooks 
keep to the left.”’ 


‘‘ My wife is getting awfully strenu- 
ous,’’ remarked Whiffles. ‘* Yes- 
terday she broke a plate over my 
head. What would you advise me to 
do?” 

‘“Well,’’ replied Sniffles, 
might buy cast-iron plates.”’ 


‘you 





A physician, upon opening the 
door of his consultation-room, asked : 
‘“Who has been waiting longest? ”’ 

‘‘T have,’’ spoke up the tailor. ‘I 
delivered your clothes three weeks 
ago.”’ 

‘Did you leave your last place of 
your own accord? "’ 

‘“No, ma’am. To please the mis- 
sus. That’s how accommodating I 
am.’’ 





Commercial Traveller: ‘‘ Will you 
be mine? All my life I will worship 
you from February until April, and 
from August until December. The 
rest of the time I am on the road.” 





‘“Why don’t you get an automo- 
bile?” 

‘‘T don’t know whether I could 
manage one or not.” 

‘A poor argument. You took the 
same chance, didn’t you, when you 
acquired a wife? ”’ 





Hubby: ‘‘ There’s another chap 
committed suicide because his home 
was unhappy.’’ 

Wife: ‘I daresay it will be hap- 
pier now.”’ 





‘‘ What kind of a school could that 
young actor ever have gone to tr 
acquire such a parrot style? ”’ 

“T suppose to a polly-technique.’ 
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‘‘ Sued for a breach of promise? ”’ 

‘* Yes.”’ 

‘* Any defence? ”’ 

‘‘ Temporary insanity, and I expect 
to prove it by the love-letters [ wrote.”’ 





Edna: ‘‘ Did you jump when he 
kissed you under the mistletvue ?”’ 

Camille: '‘I had to. He is six feet 
two, and I am only four feet stx.’’ 





‘* Our cook left to-day and I had te 
take her place,’’ said Mrs. Staggers. 
‘‘T hope I shall be successful in imi 
tating her.”’ 

‘*] certainly hope you will be suc- 
cessful in following in her footsteps,’’ 
suggestively remarked Mr. Staggers, 
as he tackled a half potato. 





‘*You ought to figure out to a 
penny each month’s income and ex- 
penditure,’’ said the economist. 

‘*Can’t be done,’’ replied Mr. Big 
gins. ‘‘ My wife plays bridge.”’ 





Jack: ‘‘I say, Molly, would vou 
make a fuss if I tried to kiss you.’’ 

Molly: ‘‘Oh, yes; I should strug- 
gle, Jack, but I’m not very strong, 
you know. 





‘* Half the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.”’ 

‘* Possibly,’? answered Miss Cavy- 
enne. ‘‘ But that isn’t the fault of the 
ladies who get together with their 
knitting in our hotel.”’ 





She: ‘‘ When I married you | 
thought hearts were trumps, but I find 
it’s clubs.”’ 

He: ‘‘ By the appearance of your 
hands I should say it was diamonds.’ 





Dealer: ‘‘I’m afraid I cannot 
recommend this parrot, madam; he 
swears like a sailor.’’ 

Madam: ‘“‘ How delightful! Shiver 
my toplights! Stow my mainsail ! 
and all that I suppose? ”’ 





‘*Humph!”’ sneered the ass as he 
encountered the zebra, ‘‘ you look like 
a returned convict.’’ 

** Quite so,’’ said the zebra, ‘‘ but 
no one ever takes me for an ass.”’ 


Boggs: ‘‘I never take an interest 
in De Sqribbs’ works, for I’m seldom 
in the mood for anything pathetic.”’ 

Bloggs: ‘‘ Pathetic! I thought De 
Sqribbs’ efforts were always in humor- 
ous vein.” 

Boggs: ‘‘So they are; that’s what 
makes ‘em pathetic.”’ 





Ephram, an old Jamaica negro, had 
put on his best coat, and was walking 
majestically up and down the street 
before his master’s house. 

‘‘Aren’t you working to-day, Iph- 
ram ?’’ asked a guest of his master. 

“No, suh.  I’se_ celebratin’ my 
golden weddin’, suh.”’ 

‘Why isn’t your wife helping you 
to celebrate ? ”’ 

‘“My present wife, suh,’’ replied 
Ephram with dignity, ‘‘atn’t got 
nuthin’ to do with it, she’s de 
seventh.”’ 





The Crank is a man who has an idea 
that other people cannot comprehend. | 





A certain debating society met to 
discuss two topics—‘* The Unem- 
ployed ’’ and ‘‘ Cremation.”’ A bright 
member suggested that the topics be 
dove-tailed as follows: ‘* How to earn 
our living and urn our dead.”’ 


Mr. Dunhim: ‘‘ But, my dear sir, 
this account has been running more 
than seven years."’ 

Scientific Debtor: ‘* You're quite 
right, old man; but you know every 
atom of a man’s body changes every 
seven years. I am not the man who 
bought the goods.’’ 








Financier’s Daughter: ‘‘ Perhaps, 
father, you would like to read some- 
thing nicer. Here is a volume of 
select quotations.”’ 

Financier, wearily : ‘‘Great heavens ! 
Can I never get away from business.”’ 





‘* Unwritten law is no law,’’ said the 
Court. 

‘‘T beg to remind your Honour,” 
said the suave attorney, ‘“‘ that when 
Newton discovered the law of gravita- 
tion it was wholly unwritten.” 
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The Press has been unanimous in praise of the first 
number, of which only a few copies remain. Specimen Copies 


will be forwarded by the Publishers, 
THE ADELPHI PRESS LIMITED, 


| Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
on receipt of 9d. in Stamps. 


THE SMOKING ROOM. 


One day recently an old darky was 
brought in from the mountain district 
of Alabama under suspicion of main- 
taining an illicit still. There was no 
real evidence against him. 

‘* What’s your name, prisoner? ’”’ 
asked the judge as he peered at the 
shambling negro. 

‘‘ My name’s Joshua, Jedge,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘‘ Joshua, eh?’’ said the judge, as 
he rubbed his hands. ‘* Joshua, you 
say ? :re you the same Joshua spoken 
of in the Holy Writ—the Joshua who 
made the sun stand still? ”’ 

‘* No, Jedge,’’ was the hasty replv. 
‘** Ah'm de Joshua dat made de moon- 
shine.”’ 





*“Let’s see, we sometimes call a 
man a Jonah, don’t we?”’ 

‘* Yes, when he brings disaster.’’ 

‘* That’s the funny thing about it. 
The original Jonah was a prophet, 
while the modern Jonah is a loss.”’ 





An actor at his club one day found 
a letter for another actor of the same 
name. The letter was from a tailor 
and read as follows:—‘‘ Dear Sir: 
Your account is now eighteen months 
overdue, and unless paid at once we 
shall put it in the hands of our solici- 
tor for collection.’’ 

The first Smith knew the letter 
wasn't for him, and he put it in 
another envelope and addressed it to 
the Smith for whom it was intended. 

In a few minutes the other Smith 
came in. He opened the letter from 
the tailor, and read it, while leaning 
against the mantelpiece. Then, 
smiling tenderly, he tore it into little 
pieces and, as he threw the scraps into 
the fireplace, said so that everybody in 
the room could hear him: ‘‘ Silly 
little girl! How she loves me! ”’ 


“How are you this morning, 
Pompey ? ’’ asked the‘old Colonel of 
his black servant. 

“If I felt better, 
ashamed o’ myself.’’ 





sah, I'd be 


The manager entered the office, his 
face clouded, his brow wrinkled in 
angry thought. He called the office 
boy. Regarding the youth sternlv 
he said: ‘Boy, do you smoke 
cigarettes ? ’’ 

‘© T d-do a I-1l-little, sir,’’ stammered 


the youth. The manager fixed him 
with his eagle eye. ‘“‘ then give me 
one,’ he said. ‘‘I left mine at 
home.”’ 





The case concerned a will, and an 
Irishman was a witness. ‘‘ Was the 


deceased,’’ asked the lawyer, ‘‘in the 
habit of talking to himself when 
alone.”’ 


’ 


‘*T don’t know,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Come, come, you don’t know, and 
yet you pretend that you were inti- 
mately acquainted with him? ”’ 

‘‘ The fact is,’’ said Pat dryly, ‘‘ I 
never happened to be with him when 
he was alone.”’ 





A man driving a car on a country 
road met an old-fashioned carriage in 
which was an old-fashioned couple. 
They jumped to the ground and the 
car came to a standstill. 

The man of the car stepped forward 
and offered to help lead the horse past 
the machine. 

**Q, never mind the horse, never 
mind the horse,’’ said the old man. 
“You lead the old lady past that 
thing and I’ll get the horse by.”’ 





Two lawyers before a probate judve 
recently got into a wrangle. At last 
one of the disputants, losing control 
over his emotions, exclaimed to his 
opponent : 

‘‘ Sir, you are, I think, the biggest 
ass that I ever had the misfortune to 
set eyes upon.”’ 

‘“Order! Order! ’’ said the judge 
gravely. ‘* You seem to forget that I 
am in the room.”’ 
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RARE STAMPS.—Breaking up collection, 10,000 
varieties. Approval selections of any countries de- 
sired sent to advanced Collectors. ‘ Philatelist,” 
Manor House, Dagmar Road, South Norwood. 
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HELD FOR RANSOM 


By J. S. FLETCHER 


Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


1 N the first flush of the fresh spring morning Rome was 
waking to joyous life. Out of the purpling mists rose 
the domes of church and basilica; across the Tiber 
the great cross which crowns St. Peter caught the rays 
of the rising sun. Market carts attended by country 
folk in picturesque costume came rattling through the 
Pincian Gate and across the Piazza del Popolo; 
already the hum of the crowded quarter between the 
Corso and the river stole up to the tree-crowned heights 
of the Pincian Hill. And something in the air, in 
ie indescribable atmosphere which is Rome, told that it was to be a’ good 
ay. 

It was barely six o’clock when a young man came quickly across the 
corner of the Piazza del Popolo from the direction of the Hotel Russie and 
began the ascent of the long flights of steps which led up to the crest of the 
Pincian. He made that ascent so quickly that a shrewd—and perhaps a 
cynical—observer would have had little difficulty in deciding that he had 
an appointment of an interesting character to keep. But he was the sort of 
young man who could easily run up any amount of stairs at a time without 
teeling the exertion in wind or limb—a tall, athletic Englishman, apparently 
not more than twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, with a candid, 
boyish face and the clear alert eyes and complexion begot of a devotion to 
sport and out-door life. He was fresh and rosy from his morning tub; his 
suit of grey tweed looked as if it had been put on for the first time; in 
everything he gave the impression of nice, healthy young manhood. And 
a certain young lady, hidden behind a marble statue surrounded by cypress 
and ilex, and watching for his coming, said to herself, as she saw his eager 
face and rapid spring up the stairways, that he was the handsomest and the 
dearest boy in the world, and that nothing should ever make her give him 
up—no, nothing! He of whom these tender sentiments were thought, 
although quite unconscious of them, came bounding to the promenade at 
the top of the steps and looked round him with an air of anxious expectation. 
Seeing nothing but trees, shrubs, and marble figures, he took out his watch 
and looked at it. Then he put it back and stared across the intervening 
space between the Pincian and St. Peter’s. ‘Then he turned and looked 
in the opposite direction, down the vista of the gardens. After that he looked 
at his watch for the second time, and subsequently beat the air viciously 
with his walking-cane. Upon which the girl concealed behind the marble 
statue laughed. And if the statue had had eyes to see, it would have wit- 
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Held for Ransom 805 


‘Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 suppose everybody’s entitled to his opinion. 
But I’m not lazy, for I was always keen at whatever I took up; I’m not 
improvident, for I don’t owe anything; and as to being an aristocrat, well, 
it isn’t my fault that my father was a peer. He was a jolly good sort, 
anyway.” 

‘‘ I’m sure he was,’ 


said Sadie, slipping her arm through his as they 


walked along the paths of the Pincian. ‘‘ And so’s mine when his liver 
lcts him be. And you really haven’t any debts, Bob? ”’ 
‘“ Not a blessed one!’ replied the Honourable Robert. ‘‘ I’ve always 


barred debts.’’ 

‘““ Good boy; I hope you always will.’’, 

“I'd do anything to please you, Sadie, you know I would. Besides, 
when a chap’s got fifteen hundred a year, what’s he want to get inte debt 
for? I only spent about fourteen hundred last year.’’ 

Sadie laughed and squeezed his arm. 

“‘ What’s it feel like to have fifteen hundred a year, Bob?’”’ she said. 

‘‘ Jolly nice,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘ A lot nicer than you’d feel if you hadn’t 
got it.’’ 

‘‘T spend much more than that on my gowns and hats,’’ said Sadie. 

Mr. Monke-Royal frowned and bit the corner of his small moustache. 

** We're not all American millionaires, Sadie,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I say, 
look here—don’t you think you’d be just as happy if you’d only me and 
my fifteen hundred? Eh?’’ 

The girl’s eyes softened, and once more she pressed her lover’s arm. 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder a bit if I should, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ We would 
live in a cottage, and I should do all the work and grow ugly and old in 
two years, and—oh, why can’t you make the poppa take to you, Bob?”” — 
: ‘Funny thing,’’ replied Bob meditatively. ‘‘ Most people do, you 

now.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, but he only likes people who do something. Men must be doers 
to please him,’’ said Sadie. 

“‘T’ve won I don’t know how many medals and challenge cups,’’ said 
Mr. Monke-Royal, ‘‘ and I made two centuries last season for the County, 
let alone several fifties.’’ 

‘* Dear donkey! I tell you he calls that idling! ’’ said Sadie, shaking 
his arm. ‘*‘Couldn’t you do something big? break a bank or make a 
trust, or go fighting and win the Victoria Cross? ”’ 

**T don’t know anything about banks, nor yet trusts, and we're not at 
war, and if we were I’m not a soldier,’’ said Bob. ‘‘ I’m quite content to be 
what I am—a gentleman and a sportsman. It’s what I’m fitted for—I know 
the part. And it’s quite as good a part as that of an American millionaire.’’ 

‘* From what I’ve seen it can easily be a good deal better,’’ said Sadie. 
‘* But, Bob, dear, that doesn’t help us any. What are we to do?”’ 

‘“Run away and get married,’’ replied Bob promptly. 

‘‘ And then the poppa would never give me another cent! ’’ she said. 

‘* Well, which do you want—me or the money ?’’ he demanded. 

‘‘ Don’t be silly! ’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course I want you—but I want some 
of the money, too.” 

‘* And supposing you can't have both—supposing it becomes a question 
of me, or the money ? ”’ he urged. 

‘‘ Well, in that case I suppose I shall have to be satisfied with you,”’ 
she answered demurely. ‘‘ But, seriously, Bob, you know, I don’t want 
to grieve the poppa. I’m very fond of him, and I’m all he’s got, too. And 
though I’m not mercenary, I know the value of money.” 


806 The Idler 


Mr. Monke-Royal shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ I’m sure I don’t want to come between you and your father, Sadie,”’ 
he said. ‘*I could get qn all right with him if he’d only be decent to me, 
and he always was, you know, until we hit it off. But after that...” 

He made a wry face, and Sadie laughed. 

‘‘ Ah, yes, after that! ’’ she said. ‘‘ But that, of course, makes all the 
difference. If only you would do something to prove yourself his sort of 
man! Bob—can you swim?”’ | 

‘‘ Never went in for it,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 

‘I thought perhaps I would fall into the Tiber, and you would pull me 
out. That’s usually a sure card with fathers,’’ said Sadie. 

‘‘ The Tiber’s beastly diriy,’’ said Bob; ‘‘ and it smells.”’ 

’ “ Couldn’t ‘you arrange a motor smash and perform some heroic deed— 
carefully rehearsed ?’’ she asked. 

“Rot! ’’ said Bob. ‘I’m going todo no such thing. I’m going to call 
and demand your hand, and tell him that we’re determined to marry each 
other. Isn’t that a brave thing to do?’ : 

“Yes, it will make him mad,’’ replied Sadie. ‘‘ He was wild enough 
when he found you’d followed us from Monte Carlo to Geneva; wilder still 
when you came on after us to Florence the other day; and now when he 
finds you’re in Rome—well! He’ll just rave—perhaps he’ll lock me 
up.”’ 

“I’m going through with it, however,’’ said Bob doggedly. ‘‘ You'll 
stick to me, Sadie, won’t you? Honest Injun?”’ : 

‘‘ Pil stick,’? she answered. ‘‘ I'll stick like glue. I promised.”’ 

They retreated once more behind the convenient marble figure and 
kissed each other solemnly, and presently Miss Flack went off in the direction 
of the Quirinal Hotel by one route, while Mr. Monke-Royal sought the 
Russie by another. He was in a brown study as he crossed the Piazza del 
Popolo, now flooded with sunshine, but all of a sudden he woke out of it, 
and decided to pay a visit to his dear friend, Victor Deschamps. 

Unfortunately for the Honourable Robert Monke-Royal (who was really 
a very estimable young man, and very genuinely in love), it so happened 
that Sadie’s father, not because he usually did so, but because he had passed 
a bad night, had risen from his bed only a little later than his daughter, and 
had strolled out into the streets and squares of Rome with the view of seeing 
what that ancient city is like. It also happened that—being unacquainted 
with the place—his chance wanderings led him down the steps into the 
Piazza del Spagna, where at that pleasant hour of the morning the flower 
girls (who are the only people now left in Rome who seem to wear Roman 
dress or colour) were beginning to ply their trade. Mr. Abraham P. Flack, 
believing in getting all that he could for his money, was walking around 
the Piazza gazing at these young women, and wondering what had taken 
Sadie out so early, and where she had gone to, when he suddenly came face 
to face with his daughter’s lover, who was certainly not anxious to meet 
Mr. Flack at that moment. The old eyes and the young eyes looked into 
each other, and the old eyes glared. 

** How do you do, Mr. Flack ?’’ said the Honourable Robert, extending 
a hand which seemed somehow to typify appeal. ‘‘ What a delightful 
morning ! ”’ 

' Mr. Flack took the hand and dropped it limply. 

** Good morning, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘ It is, as you say, a delightful morn- 
ing, sir, but I allow that I had not expected to meet you upon it, Mr. Monke- 
jRoyal.”’ 
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who was an artist, and occupied certain very lofty rooms in one of the highest 
houses of the Via Nazionale. For the past half hour he had felt a sort of 
intuition that Monsieur Deschamps might help him. From a fairly long 
experience of him in*England (that is, considering that they were both young 
men), he knew the artist to be of considerable resource and invention, and 
he thought it would be a profitable way of spending his morning if he poured 
all his troubles into his ears. Moreover, although Deschamps was a French- 
man, he had been educated at Rugby with the Honourable Robert, spoke 
English like a native (or, to be exact, after the fashion of youthful English- 
men), and was always what is commonly called good for a lark. 

M. Victor, when Sadie’s suitor found him, was engaged in making his 
own coffee in a studio which was more or less in that state of confusion which 
seems so dear to the souls of the artistic. He was a handsome youngster of 
about Monke-Royal’s age, and as a mark of his devotion to Art he wore 
his hair rather long, but very effectively arranged, displayed a neck-tie large 
enough to make a small bed quilt, and sported a curious blouse which was 
confined at his waist by an equally curious belt. He greeted his old friend 
with joy and cordiality, and learning that he had not yet broken his fast, 
made more coffee and set out fruit, bread, and cognac. And then the 
Honourable Robert poured out his woes. 

“‘ And it makes you feel so jolly cheap, you know, when you’re told 
that you’re a worthless sort! ’’ he concluded half disconsolately. ‘I’ve 
never been used to being told that I couldn’t do anything. I always rather 
fancied myself at cricket and golf, though I can’t afford to do much hunting.”’ 

M. Deschamps looked his friend over with a smiling eye, and glanced 
round at his own canvases. 

‘Oh, you’re a hard-working chap, in your way, Bob, my son,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you’ll have to do something to show the stern parent that you 
are a man of grit, or there'll be no Miss Sadie for you.” 

M. Deschamps stroked his beautiful hair. 

‘You couldn’t go and discover either of the Poles? ’’ he suggested. 

Bob shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Or strike something new in the shape of a gold or a diamond mine? ”’ 

‘“Bosh!”’ said Bob. ‘‘ Suggest something reasonable! ”’ 

M. Deschamps, in spite of his Englishism, elevated his shoulders, spread 
out his hands, and made a grimace. 

“* Well, my friend,’ he said, ‘‘ there are three suggestions for you, either 
of which would result in fame, fortune, and Miss Sadie Flack. But listen— 
I have an idea. We will consult East.”’ 

“And who is East ?”’ 

“* East, my friend, is like your Flack, an American. But he is also an 
artist, and is a good boy. And he has ideas.”’ 

M. Deschamps then made himself gorgeous in purple and fine linen, 
and he and Monke-Royal presently sallied forth in search of East, who, when 
discovered, proved to be a fine young New Englander, with sharp eyes, a 
massive face, and an athletic figure. He listened sympathetically to the 
story placed before him, and announced that he, too, had had trouble with 
the father of his own lady-love. 

‘But as Mr. Flack is right here in Rome, and as there are three of us 
against him, we ought to bring him to see reason,’’ he said. ‘‘ Say, let's 
go over and have a drink, and we'll put our heads together and see what 
can be done.’”’ So the three went to a restaurant, where they drank wine and 
smoked cigarettes and talked in low tones until it was time for dejeuner, 
during which light began to break through the clouds of difficulties, and 
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the Honourable Robert began to feel more hopeful; when the three con- 
spiritors parted he was almost elated. 

‘* But we must have Miss Sadie in it, 
** That’s sure.” 

‘* Leave it to me,’’ said Mr. Flack’s would-be son-in-law. 

He had already arranged to meet Sadie next morning on the Pincian, 
and was there before she was, bursting with a proposal which he eagerly 
blurted out as soon as they met. First Sadie shook her head; then she 
smiled; then she laughed. 

‘It’s worth trying, Sadie,’’ said the Honourable Robert. ‘‘ And you 
must help.’’ 

It was, of course, because Sadie was willing to help in any reasonable 
scheme for removing her parent’s objection to Monke-Royal that she hap- 
pened to mention to her father, in a casual and half-careless fashion, the 
fact that she desired to visit a certain ruinous castle a few miles out of Rome 
which had once been the haunt of a famous robber Count, who in his time 
had behaved mighty naughtily towards the folk of his district. According 
to the guide books, there was the chance of making some fine sketches at 
this place, and Sadie was no mean artist in a small way. Whatever might 
be Mr. Flack’s other policy about his daughter, he never denied her any- 
thing; he had come to Italy chiefly to please her, and it made little difference 
to him if he lounged his afternoon away at the hotel, in a carriage, or in 
looking over an old ruin. It was all—lItaly. | 

So the following day saw Mr. Flack and his daughter descend from a 
motor-car ita wild valley, lonely and forbidding, in the Alban Hills, Sadie 
armed with sketching materials, and he with a Chicago newspaper which 
had just arrived as they left the city. Above them, perched on frowning 
rocks, rose the ruinous castle, dark and gloomy. It was one of those places 
in which prisoners’ faces seem to glower at one through the barred windows. 
Mr. Flack gazed about him uneasily. 

¥ It’s a very lonely location, Sadie,’’ he said. ‘‘ I don’t know whether 

‘*Oh, it’s delightful,’’ exclaimed his daughter. ‘‘ Let us climb this 
path to the castle, and then I'll sit down to sketch, and you can stroll about 
ur read your newspaper. Oh, it’s a glorious old place—we’ve nothing like 
this on our side! ”’ 

Mr. Flack was half minded to dilate on the superiority of the modern 
to the ancient, but he required all his breath for the ascent to the frowning 
walls above, so he put off what he would have said to another time. He let 
his daughter lead him about until, in an inner courtyard, where the sun 
was shining, she decided to sketch. Mr. Flack sat down on a stone close 
by and opened his paper. After a time Mr. Flack slumbered. 

He woke with a start—woke because his daughter screamed—not loudly, 
nor with any cowardly fear, but with the sharpness of surprise. And as 
Mr. Flack rubbed his eyes and realised things, he understood sufficiently of 
what he saw to know that he and Sadie were in what he called a tight hole. 

He had read of Italian brigands—now he knew that he saw them in the 
flesh. Big, black-bearded, fierce-eyed, white-teethed fellows—only four of 
them, it was true, but full of truculence and each carrying a perfect arsenal of 
arms. And they were between father and daughter and the only way out— 
except by jumping over the parapet, beyond which was a precipice ! 

Mr. Flack was not by any means a man easily daunted, and after the 
first shock of surprise, he gathered his daughter’s arm within his own and, 
whispering to her not to be afraid, turned a bold front upon the picturesque 
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said East, as they separated. 
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can’t do that sort of thing nowadays. .If we aren’t back at our motor in 
an hour the chauffeur will give the alarm.”’ 

The chief brigand smiled and shook his head. 

‘‘ The chauffeur,’’ he said significantly, ‘‘ is already accounted for.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say you've killed the poor fellow,’’ gasped Mr. 
Flack. 

‘‘ Unpleasant things are apt to occur .in our profession, Mr. Flack,”’ 
replied the leader. ‘‘ It will be our unpleasant duty to make you and your 
daughter prisoners until our claims are satisfied unless you accede to them 
at once.”’ , : 

Mr. Flack mopped his forehead. He felt Sadie’s hand tremble on his 
arm. 

‘‘ How much do you want to rob me of ?’’ he growled. 

‘* A million dollars,’’ replied the chief. 

‘‘ TH see you at Jericho first! ’’ vociferated Mr. Flack. 

‘TI think not,’’ said the chief calmly. ‘‘ Mr. Flack, you'll pay. I am 
sure you will pay. Come, is it yes, or no?”’ 

‘No!’ thundered Mr. Flack. ‘‘No!”’ 

Then he drew Sadie to his broad breast and, unconsciously assuming 
the attitude of a Roman father, glared at his tormentors as if he expected 
his offspring and himself to be put to death at once. But the chief merely 
bowed and smiled. , 

‘‘ Then we must conduct you to a place of detention, where you will 
have leisure to reconsider your decision, Mr, Flack,’’ he said. ‘‘ Please to 
accompany me.”’ 

Mr. Flack was inclined to make further protest, but he somehow found 
himself and Sadie being escorted into the ruins and ushered up a stone Stair- 
way which led to a turret tower. 

‘“You’re surely not going to imprison us in this old ruin!’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘‘ There are two apartments here, Mr. Flack, which you will find very 
comfortable,’’ said the chief. ‘‘ We have—-er—used them for the same 
purpose. The fact 1s this castle belongs to one of our party—that is why 
you are as Safe here as if you were in the ancient Bastille.*’ 

Mr. Flack groaned. Nor did his spirits improve when, after mounting 
a long flight of stairs, he and Sadie were shown into a vaulted stone chamber, 
out of which another opened, and told that here was their prison. And it 
was certainly a comfortable one; there were thick rugs on the floors, modern 
appliances to hand, comfortable beds to sleep in, and even armchairs to sit 
upon, and on a table in the first apartment was set out a handsome cold 
collation, with wine and spirits and mineral waters. Clearly they were not 
to be ill-treated nor starved. But the chief’s face was implacable as he waved 
a hand round the place and addressed Mr. Flack. 

*‘ These are your quarters, Mr. Flack,’ he said. ‘‘ You will be provided 
with every reasonable comfort. If you want anything, you have only to 
knock on this door, and whichever of us is on guard outside will come to 
you. But you understand that you are held for ransom. One million 
dollars, Mr. Flack.”’ 

Then, with a grave bow to father and daughter, the chief withdrew, 
followed by his men, and the outer door closed with much noise of falling 
bolts and rattling chains. 

Sadie sank into a chair and threw her sketching book down. 

‘* Well, I guess they’ve got us pretty safe this time,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
afraid you'll have to pay, father.”’ | 
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Mr. Flack was gazing through the barred window. Far away in the 
distance he could see the wide stretch of the Campagna, shimmering blue 
and grey in the afternoon haze; as regards the immediate prospect, it seemed 
io him that the turret stood on the edge of a rock, which was steep and 
precipitous. He heaved a bitter sigh. 

‘*T wish to Jehoshaphat that you’d never heard of this place, Sadie! "’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘*T didn’t know there would be brigands here,’’ replied Sadie. Then 
she added thoughtfully, ‘‘ What handsome men they all were, father! ’’ 

‘* Handsome cut-throats!’’ said Mr. Flack testily. He approached the 
table, examined its contents, and finally mixed himself a drink. Meanwhile 
Sadie’s thoughtful eyes rested on nothing in particular. 

‘‘ Father,’’ she said suddenly, ‘how much money have you got with 

ou ? 99 : 

‘* Why ?”’ asked Mr. Flack. 

‘* Because,’’ she said, ‘‘ tip-toeing across to him and taking him affec- 
tionately by the lapels of his coat, ‘‘ because perhaps I could bribe the man 
on guard. You know, I can speak Italian.’’ 

‘* Pooh—nonsense! ’’ said Mr. Flack. ‘‘ Bribe him indeed, when there’s 
a fifth share of a million dollars in prospect for him? Nonsense, Sadie! ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, but that’s problematical-—he ‘might never get it,’’ said Sadie. 
‘These Italians are very poor, you know, and a bird in the hand’s worth 
two in the bush.. What cash have you got on you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ answered Mr. Flack. ‘‘ Very likely a few thou- 
sand dollars, more or less.’’ . | 

‘Two thousand dollars of our money means an awful lot of thousands 
of lira in theirs,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘ Give me your pocket-book, and you go 
into the other apartment and—well, just leave things to me. I'll fix them 
smart.” 

‘* But what will you bribe him to do?’”’ asked Mr. Flack, as he handed 
over a bursting note-case. 

“* I shall bribe him,’’ replied Miss Flack, gazing steadily at her parent, 
‘“to communicate with Mr. Monke-Royal in Rome. He’ll rescue us.’’ 

Mr. Flack’s mouth opened, closed, opened again. 

‘“ That young jack-a-dandy!’’ he said. ‘‘ Pooh! Nonsense! He’d 
more likely run home to his Ma.’’ 

““ Mr. Monke-Royal,’’ said Sadie, ‘‘is a very brave man and full of 
resource.” 

‘*T won’t hear of it,’? growled Mr: Flack. 

Sadie stamped her foot and threw the pocket-book on the table. 

‘* Then you'll lose a million dollars, and perhaps they'll shoot us, or cut 
off our noses, and perhaps ~ 
__ Then she showed signs of a storm, and Mr. Flack retreated towards the 
‘nner room. 

‘* Well, well, Sadie, as you please,’’ he said resignedly. ‘‘ But...” 

When he was safely stowed away Mr. Flack’s daughter summoned the 
guard. And if he had seen what took place between the guard and Miss 
Flack, Mr. Flack would have had grounds for wonder and what he would 
have termed admiration. The bribing process occupied some little ‘time, 
but at last Sadie brought her parent out and favoured him with a kiss on 
either cheek. 

‘‘T fixed him all right,’’ she said triumphantly. ‘‘ No Italian can resist 
the sight of ready money. He’ll get a message delivered to Mr. Monke- 
Royal this very evening.” 
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the rescuer stepped into the vaulted chamber. He made a strikingly dramatic 
entrance, held his fingers to his lips and looked anxiously round. 

‘* Where’s Sadie—-safe ? ’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

But at that moment Sadie appeared, and without ceremony threw her 
arms round the Honourable Robert’s neck and kissed him. And in spite 
of himself Mr. Flack felt that he could not disapprove—just then. 

‘* Quick !’’ said the intrepid rescuer. ‘* They’re all in the next chamber 
-—they might come any moment. Now listen! ‘There’s a short ladder 
outside which leads to a little terrace, and that to a path down the rocks. 
I'll go first; you come next, Sadie; you last, Mr. Flack. And mind you 
don’t slip on the ladder, for the terrace is narrow, and if you go over the 
parapet you'll fall a hundred feet.’’ 

Mr. Flack groaned, remembering his weight. But the rescuer was 
already descending, and Sadie after him, and then he found himself going 
backward out of the window. It seemed an age before he found himself 
On a narrow parapet, beneath which was blackness. 

‘* Don't look down,’’ said the rescuer. ‘' Keep close to the wall and 
follow me.”’ 

A few yards brought them to an angle of the turret, and there, to Mr. 
Flack’s unspeakable joy, was a flight of steps cut down tke rocks. The 
rescuer stood aside. | 

‘“ Hurry down there!’’ he said. ‘‘ At the bottom turn up the road— 
there’s a motor waiting.” 

‘*But you, Bob, you?’’ cried Miss Flack. 

‘*[ must cover your retreat,’’ answered the hero. ‘‘ We may be fol- 
lowed. I’ve got two revolvers. If you hear firing, don't stop or turn back— 
a I'll hurry after you. If I’m not there soon, then—you'll know I’m 

ead.”’ 

He waved them majestically away, and took his stand at the end of the 
terrace. As Mr. and Miss Flack reached the foot of the steps firing broke 
out above them, and the surrounding rocks took up the sound and roused 
the echoes here and there, and Miss Flack shrieked and her father swore, 
but they both ran. When Monke-Royal had discharged every chamber of 
his two revolvers into the air he, too, ran, and, as he ran, he laughed. After 
which, going home in the car; he and Miss Flack sat very close together, 
holding each other’s hands. 

When the Honourable Robert Monke-Royal and Miss Sadie Flack were 
married a few weeks later, there were one or two men friends of the former’s 
present at the ceremony whom Mr. Flack was certain he had somewhere 
‘encountered, though it was beyond him to remember when or where. There 
was one young gentleman in particular, a Monsieur Victor Deschamps, with 
whom he felt sure he had once had an interesting conversation on some 
important topic. But M. Victor’s memory was as bad as his own, so they 
came to the conclusion that the meeting must have been in Paris, because, 
as Mr. Flack said, that 1s where one meets with everybody. 
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“ Must think about it! Must go an’ think about it! ” he gasped, 
presently, and made off towards the Circus, his shoulders hunched up under 
his ears and his gaze upon the ground. He turned, under the viaduct, 
and bought an evening paper; and then he went on up the Hill, upon whose 
pleasant slope he shortly sought a cool, quiet spot, fragrant of tobacco, and 
took a seat there, calling for tea. 

When his refreshment was brought by a smiling waitress, he opened 
the news-sheet and flung it out before him so that its lower half hung over 
the edge of the table and made a screen. There were only two other 
customers in the smoking-room—harmless young men eating toasted 
mufhns. 

Alfred took the necklace out of his pocket, placed it reverently across 
his thigh, and took a sip of tea. , 

“Good gracious! ” he sibilated once more. ‘“ Why, it’s worth pounds 
and pounds! ” 

Then, after another swift glance at it, as it lay in the gloom behind 
the newspaper, a thing of radiant beauty, he picked it up and thrust it back 
into his pocket. 

For some time he sat there, apparently reading his evening paper, but 
in reality plunged in thought. Alfred’s ideas of diamond values were 
vague. Still, he knew that his find must be worth some hundreds, at least. 

“‘ Twenty for Harper,” he murmured, “ and that ten I owe Snipps, and 
the seven-fifteen for Golding, and six suits, and a silk-lined overcoat—Tll 
want a silk liner, now I’m on the ‘ Herald,’ with all the places Pll have to 
go to; and I must have a new bike soon. I'd get three or four hundred, 
anyway. Three or four hundred—cash! ” 

He felt the necklace in his pocket, from the outside. It was still safe 
and sound. Then, suddenly, he shuddered, and sat bolt upright. 

“ Bosh! ” he muttered, and laughed to himself, as though he were 
laughing sarcastically at something he saw in the paper. ‘Absurd! Silly 
rot, of course!» Then he stealthily felt for the necklace once again, and 
gradually subsided into his previous position of lounging ease. This time 
it was at least twenty minutes before he moved his intent gaze from the 
columns of the newspaper before him. 

At long last he pulled himself together, got up, folded his newspaper, 
and possessed himself of pen and ink. He pulled out his pocket-book, 
and tore a leaf from it, putting it upon the table in front of him. Then 
he carefully stowed his pocket-book away, and wrote out an advertisement. 

“ Found,” it ran, “a diamond necklace. Describe to Alfred Allport, 
‘ Herald ° office.” 

Alfred regarded this effort with a critical eye for a few moments. 

“Might as well get a bit of an ad. for myself out of it, anyway,” he 
murmured. “It isn’t everyone finds diamond necklaces in the street. But 
why don’t I take it to the police? Well, so I could—and then that’s the 
last Pd hear of it, except that it had been duly restored to its sorrowing 
owner. No, let Alfred-boy have a little bit o’ credit. Besides, p’r’aps old 
Battles °ll hand me out a.par. over it when somebody shows him the ad. 
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‘“‘ Oh—a surprise? ” she laughed. 

It occurred to Alfred that perhaps Ludgate Hill was not the best place 
in which to display a valuable diamond necklace. If Ethel knew, she would 
certainly want to see it. | 

He nodded darkly. | 

“ Yes—surprising, anyway! I?ll tell you when I see you on Saturday, 
Isthel. Come and have some tea.” | 

Ethel shook her head slowly and with regret in her eyes. 

“‘ Im sorry,” she said, “ but I have to meet uncle and aunt in precisely 
five minutes, and I simply must be on time. We’ll have it twice on 
Saturday instead, if you like.” 

She laughed, a crimson-lipped, lovely laugh, and gave Alfred her hand 
once more. 

“Good-bye, pretty one!’ he said, and laughed with her. “Tl go 
along to the office and earn a florin to pay for it. Till Saturday, then.” 

She gave him a parting smile over her shoulder as she sped up the 
Hill, and Alfred made his way back towards the building in which he was to 
spend the evening. He would do a couple of hours’ work, and then go and 
arrange for the insertion of his advertisement. It had been an eventful 
afternoon—finding a diamond necklace, grappling with a robber, and meet- 
ing Ethel, all within an hour. Then, too, there was the fact that he had 
been through the fire of a considerable temptation. Not that he was really 
tempted; still) money was money, and even fifty pounds, at the present 
juncture, was not to be scoffed at. Later, of course, when he had made 
his mark with the “ Herald,” he would be able to laugh at Snipps, and 
perhaps might pull Golding’s nose for him. But in the meantime—well, 
it certainly had been a thing to make a man thoughtful, this having a bunch 
of diamonds thrust at one when one was least expecting it. However, 
temptation or not, that was all past and done with, and he could still manage 
to paddle his own canoe. 

As he made for Tudor Street, having traversed Ludgate Circus, he 
became aware of a motor-car that was coming slowly along towards him 
as he crossed through the traffic. It was a car with a platform at the rear, 
with a peculiar machine mounted thereon, and a man standing beside the 
machine. 

Alfred reached the kerb, and stood there as though turned to stone. 
The man beside the machine was steadily and indifferently turning a little 
handle. And just at the rear of the motor-car, yelling and panting, a 
grotesque figure ran frantically away from a frantic rabble that uproariously 
pursued him. Not only his coat and vest, but his collar and tie also had 
been torn off and cast away in his forlorn flight; and he was dripping with 
water, as though he had been swimming the river. In spite of his other- 
wise dilapidated condition, however, a tall hat still remained absurdly upon 
his head, jammed down over his ears, and underneath his left arm he carried 
a great bag of soft leather, out of which at short intervals he drew sparkling 
necklaces and tiaras, and threw them as Cerberus-sops to the shrieking super- 
numeraries who followed him as he ran, and who at every few steps stopped 
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steel chains of matrimony. For these things Cupid will have to answer 
when he stands at the bar of justice with his victims from the Frogmore 
flats. 

To-night John Perkins encountered a tremendous upheaval of the 
commonplace when he reached his door. No Katy was there with her 
affectionate, confectionate kiss. The three rooms seemed in portentous 
disorder. All about lay her things in confusion. Shoes in the middle of 
the floor, curling tongs, hair bows, kimonos, powder box, jumbled together 
on dresser and chairs—this was not Katy’s way. With a sinking heart John 
saw the comb with a curling cloud of her brown hair among its teeth. 
Some unusual hurry and perturbation must have possessed her, for she 
always carefully placed these combings in a little blue basket on her dressing- 
table. 

Hanging conspicuously to the gas jet by a string was a folded paper. 


John seized it. It was a note from his wife running thus: 


| “ Dear John,—I just had a telegram saying mother is very ill. Iam 
going to take the 4-30 train. Brother Sam is going to meet me at the 
depot there. There ts cold mutton in the ice box. I hope it isn’t her quinzy 
again. Pay the milkman 60 cents. She had it bad last spring. Dom’t 
forget to write to the company about the gas meter, and your good socks 
are in the top drawer. I-will write to-morrow. 
“© Hastily, 
“KATY.” 


Never during their two years of matrimony had he and Katy been 
separated for a night. John read the note over and over in a dumfounded 
way. Here was a break in a routine that had never varied, and it left 
him dazed. 

There, on the back of a chair, hung, pathetically empty and formless, 
the red wrapper with black dots that she always wore while getting the 
meals. “Her week-day clothes had been tossed here and there in her haste. 
A little paper bag of her favourite butter-scotch lay with its string yet 
unwound. A daily paper sprawled on the floor, gaping rectangularly where 
a railroad time-table had been clipped from it. Everything in the room 
spoke of a loss, of an essence gone, of its soul and life departed. John 
Perkins stood among the dead remains with a queer feeling of desolation 
in his heart. 

He began to set the rooms tidy as well as he could. When he touched 
her clothes a thrill of something like terror went through him. He had 
never thought what existence would be without Katy. She had become 
so thoroughly annealed into his life that she was like the air he breathed— 
necessary but scarcely noticed. Now, without warning, she was gone, 
vanished, as completely absent as if she had never existed. Of course it 
would be only for a few days, or at most a week or two, but it seemed to 
him as if the very hand of death had pointed a finger at his secure and 
uneventful home. 


The Idler 


4 
John dragged the cold mutton from the ice-box, made coffee, and sat 
down to a lonely meal face to face with the strawberry marmalade’s shameless 
certificate of purity. Bright among withdrawn blessings now appeared to 
him the ghosts of pot roast and the salad with tan polish dressing. His 
home was dismantled. A quinzied mother-in-law had knocked his lares 
and penates sky-high. After his solitary meal John sat at a front window. 

He did not care to smoke. Outside the city roared to him to come 
join in its dance of folly and pleasure. The night was his. He might 
go forth unquestioned and thrum the strings of jollity as free as any gay 
bachelor there. He might carouse and wander and have his fling until 
dawn if he liked; and there would be no wrathful Katy waiting for him, 
bearing the chalice that held the dregs of his joy. He might play pool 
at McCloskey’s with his roistering friends until Aurora dimmed the electric 
bulbs if he chose. The hymenal strings that had curbed him always when 
the Frogmore flats had palled upon him were loosened. Katy was gone. 

John Perkins was not accustomed to analysing his emotions. But as 
he sat in his Katy-bereft 10 x 12 parlour, he hit unerringly upon the keynote 
of his discomfort. He knew now that Katy was necessary to his happiness: 
His feeling for her, lulled into unconsciousness by the dull round of 
domesticity, had been sharply stirred by the loss of her presence. Has it 
not been dinned into us by proverb and sermon and fable that we never 
prize the music till the sweet-voiced bird has flown—or in other no less 
florid and true utterances? 

“ 1?m a double-dyed dub,” mused John Perkins, “ the way [ve been 
treating Katy. Off every night playing pool with the boys instead of 
staying home with her. The poor girl all alone; nothing to amuse her, 
and me acting that way! John Perkins, you’re the worst kind of a fool. 
Pm going to make it up to the little girl. Ill take her out and let her 
have some amusement. And [Jl cut out the McCloskey gang right from 
this minute.” 

Yes, there was the city roaring outside for John Perkins to come dance 
in the train of Momus. And at McCloskey’s the boys were knocking the 
balls idly into the pockets against the hour for the nightly game. But no 
primrose way nor clicking cue could woo the remorseful soul of Perkins: 
the thing that was his, lightly held and half scorned, had been taken away 
from him, and he wanted it. Backward to a certain man named Adam, 
whom the cherubim bounced from the orchard, could Perkins, the remorse- 
ful, trace his descent. 

Near the right hand of John Perkins stood a chair. On the back of 
it stood Katy’s blue blouse. It still retained something of her contour. 
Midway of the sleeves were fine, individual wrinkles made by the move- 
ments of her arms in working for his comfort and pleasure. A delicate but 
impelling odour of bluebells came from it. John took it and looked long 
and soberly at the unresponsive grenadine. Katy had never been unrespon- 
sive. ‘Tears—yes, tears—came into John Perkins’ eyes. When she came 
back things would be different. He would make up for all his neglect. 
What was life without her? 
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The door opened. Katy walked in carrying a little hand satchel. 
John stared at her stupidly. 

“My! I’m glad to get back,” said Katy. ‘ Ma wasn’t ill to amount 
to anything. Sam was at the station, and said she just had a little spell, 
and got all right soon after they telegraphed. So I took the next train back. 
I’m just dying for a cup of coffee.” 

Nobody heard the click and the rattle of the cog-wheels as the third 
floor front of the Frogmore flats buzzed its machinery back into the Order 
of Things. A band slipped, a spring was touched, the gear was adjusted, 
and the wheels revolved in their old orbits. 

John Perkins looked at the clock. It was 8-15. He reached for his 
hat and walked to the door. 

“‘ Now, where are you going, I’d like to know, John Perkins? ” asked 
Katy, in a querulous tone. 

“ Thought I’?d drop up to McCloskey’s,” said John, “ and play a game 
or two of pool with the fellows.” 





THE PERMANENCY OF BOOKS. 
By J. S. 


When in the west the sun is low 
I seek a quiet nook 
That in my study I have made 
And take a favourite book: 
Then with my fatthful friends around, 
In cloth and leather dressed, 
I travel thro’? enchanted climes 
On many a wondrous quest. 


I see with them, great Caxton’s days 
Far moved from stir and stress: 

I tread once more with lingering step 
The age of good Queen Bess: 

And down the sweeping stream of time, 
This thought alone holds sway: 

That wisdom once enshrined in books, 
Can never pass away. 
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blew up, but the drenching he got before getting under cover partly sobered 
him, and the dilutation of his grog kept him from getting more intoxicated. 
As darkness came on, The Sober Jade had risen the fleet, as Teddy put it, 
and, getting under the lee of the Isle of Wight, Billy cast anchor, and there 
they lay. 

u “ Pm afraid,” said Teddy, “ the old man won’t come up on deck again 
of his own accord, and I don’t see how we can per- 
suade him to come up ourselves, for we can’t pretend 
we see anything.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Billy. ‘“ Pve put 
the rum up for’rad, and he hasn’t much more to zo 
on, so we'll hear him sing out after a bit.” 

At nine o’clock the first of the illuminated ships 
broke out in dazzling splendour, quite taking away 
the breath of the onlookers, and shortly he the 
whole fleet was a gigantic display of electric brilliance. 

“My eye! ” said Teddy. “I never saw any- 
thing like it before.” 

“ Nor I,” answered Billy. 

Both men were gazing with such admiration at 
the scintillating fleet that they forgot all about their inebriated captain, and 
when he roared, “ Here, you, Teddy Luff, bring me some rum.” 

“I got something better to do,” growled Teddy. ‘Go and get it 
yourself; it’s on for’rad.” 

“If I have to come up there,” said the captain, “ Il] throw you over- 
board. Billy Capstain, bring aft the rum,” he shouted. 

“‘ Captain Joe Rattlin,” cried Billy, ‘“ you’ve had more than your share 
now. I?ve put the rum for’rad, and there the rum stays.” 

With a resounding oath the captain came up, and then stopped, stricken 
dumb by the amazing sight spread out before his eyes. He drew his hand 
slowly across his forehead. 

“ My God! ” he cried. ‘ Billy what’s that? ” 

“* What’s what? ” cried Billy, wno was coiling a rope with his back 
to the fleet, and Teddy was busying himself near the wheel. . 

“‘ What’s that I see in the offing? ” cried Captain Joe. ‘ Look at it; 
a-standing out between sea and sky, like a thousand ships afire.” 

Billy and Teddy looked in the direction pointed. Teddy shrugged 
his shoulders and was silent. 

“What is it? ” cried the captain. 

“ Rum, I expect,” answered Billy grimly. ‘I don’t see nothing; do 
you, Teddy? ” : 

“© No,” said Teddy, “ nothin’ except black water and blacker sky.” 

“‘ Look again, boys,” cried the captain. ‘ Off there, nor’-nor’-west. 
Don’t you see the light? ” 

There was a trace of tremulous anxiety in the skipper’s voice. His 
two comrades again turned their gaze to the nor’-nor’-west, and again shook 
their heads, 
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7 The Idler 


and bright turquoise eyes, with a laugh like an explo- 
sion of pleasant things. The ship itself 1s too won- 
derful for words, but since you and Dad went over it 
before we left, you know how splendidly everything 
is done. Penniless Nobody (I always call him that 
now as far as the family are concerned) sent me the 
most heavenly violets, and I have a fresh bunch of 
them for every day. All this is very disjointed, I 
know, Mama, but I’m not feeling as well as I might. 
Billy’s here beside me, wrapped up and _ looking 
horribly healthy, so Pll let him go on with this. . . . 

Morning, Mater; your sweet little daughter has 
a mosaic complexion and a violet nose, but I have 
hopes that with the lessening of the wind these 
symptoms will pass. Up to now it’s been like the 
proverbial duck pond, but at present there’s a long 
swinging swell that seems to worry a good many 
people. Remind Dad that the trip is costing some- 
thing, and that the only condition on which I brought Germaine was that 
financial supplies were unlimited. Those shirts you ordered for me would 
have fitted a prize bull, so I shall have to replenish when we land. 

Really no news to tell you. BILLYKIN. 

PS.—Have seen Germaine’s nose above the fringe of her rug. It’s 
purple now. 





* * * % 
Dearest Mama, 

I am using another envelope to put this in because the ship’s picture 
on it is so gay. [ve really been quite ill, and what with that and losing 
a bunch of curls overboard in a high wind, things have been too miserable 
for words. We are just coming into New York harbour, and of course we 
are both fearfully excited. Billy said “I guess ” four times yesterday, and 
I keep on saying that everything is “ very, very attractive.” By this you 
will see how American we have got already. I have just got to look up 
and see the statue of Liberty, for we are quite close to it now. She’s such 
an imposing creature, with a pointed tiara quite like yours, and something 
in her hand that looks like a bunch of lettuce. A steward told me you 
could go up inside her hand and have lunch. Doesn’t it sound fearfully 
familiar, Mama? But even though we are miles away, I am ever so much 
impressed with New York. From here it seems like gigantic slices of cake 
set up on end, with the blue sky shining in between them. I suppose those 
are the sky-scrapers we hear so much about, and I should think even our 
huge ship was shy of sailing up to them. All the Americans are, of course, 
delighted to see home again. One enormous woman in a heavenly sable 
coat, with a plaid blouse under it, said, with a gasp, ‘ Well, it certainly 
does my heart good to see that bunch of architecture.” Fancy talking 
about sky-scrapers in bunches, Mama! But that’s just like everything over 
here, positively gigantic. Billy has just come and told me that five little 
tugs are coming out to meet us, so I must go and watch the excitements. 
From here they look exactly like black beetles... . 
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We are quite close in now, Mama, and I’m almost too bashful to think 
of landing. It’s exactly like a schoolgirl coming into a drawing-room full 
of duchesses. That’s just what the buildings are like. I don’t mean to 
be rude to Aunt Evelyn, or any of our relations, but, Mama, it’s all so 
fearfully impressive that no other simile could explain it. There are long 
slender buildings roped with fire escapes, like thin aristocratic duchesses 
roped with pearls. Fat round ones, with curving domes like duchesses 
sitting down with their figures slipping away into the creases of their chairs. 
Great square blocks of buildings that aren’t like duchesses at all, and thou- 
sands and thousands of spires and turrets like fingers pointing up in the sky. 
I’m going to love New York, Mama. Even from here I can feel it hurrying 
and scurrying, and I think living in it must be a perpetual game of musical 
chairs. Billy seems almost afraid of it, and says a place that size 1s uncanny, 
and unhealthy, but really he’s as fascinated as Iam. A pilot has come on, 
and half a dozen reporters who want to interview Billy and your retiring 
little Germaine. I mean to enjoy myself, Mama, so must stop and give 
my life-history to the American Press. It seems that if you have a title 
and come over here, they expect you to have your coronet tied on with a. 
motor veil, and the Order of the Garter strapped round your travelling 
rugs... . 

: Only one word before we land, Mama. The reporters were so amus- 
ing. One gave Billy a cigar and said that if he cared for it he’d be happy 
to “ whizz him down in his buzz waggon to the dream emporium where 
they came from.” Billy behaved like an angel, and told them just what 
they wanted to know about us going on to Canada, and what we thought 
of New York from the water. Grub was simply paralysed at the whole 
performance, and kept whispering to Billy, as though she was still his nurse, 
“Oh, my lord, don’t go a-playin’ sinful card games with such a pack o’ 
thieves, or we'll all be shot in our beds.” _Billy’s man stared like a distorted 
fish, and I laughed till I cried. No time for more, Mama. I’m so excited, 
and really after being presented, I prefer coming to America. 

® e " ‘ GERMAINE. 


The Astor Hotel, 
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Yes, Mama, we are here and alive, but never expected to be either. I 
don’t think heaven is any harder to get into than New York, and honestly, 
when you’ve finished with the Customs and been allowed to depart in pieces 
—not peace—the country ought to send you away for a rest cure at its own 
expense. But I mustn’t start there, but tell you about our landing, which 
was just like the arrival of the ark and the cotillion march past of the 
animals. The little black beetle tugs ran ahead of the ship with ropes, and 
Billy said (he’s very vulgar at times, Mama), it looked as though they 
were dragging the windpipe out of a prehistoric animal. Of course I had 
to laugh, because it was so appropriate. Even vulgar things can be that, 
can’t they, Mama? Well, they pulled and steamed and snorted till finally 
we were dragged up against the dock, but it did take such a long time. 
Of course, there was the woman who thought she saw her husband about 
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overhead railway above you, a tube that they call the Subway below you, 
and endless lines of electric cars on a level with you. Grub told me it was 
her idea of hell, but I enjoyed every bit of it. I hope you are not shocked, 
Mama. The hotel is, of course, delightful, and I’m so glad you found out 
about it before we left. Here, Mama, I must be immodest, and speak about 
my bath-room. It’s thé most heavenly room I was ever in, and I like it 
far better than the state drawing-room at Renton. It’s all turquoise marble, 
with silver tiles and everything for making oneself clean that you can think 
of. I should be quite content to have all my meals there, and write my 
letters. Don’t you think that it must be a lovely bath-room, Mama? Can’t 
write any more just now, but Billy will put in a line with this and tell you 
more. So, much love, from your excited GERMAINE. 
* * * * 

Dear Mater, 

I can hear G. playing with the bath taps as I write. My room ts next 
to hers, and am writing in our mutual sitting-room. New York is simply 
2 cocktail, and already I feel that I could kick the earth and drink the seas 
dry. We will be here for a few days, as Germaine seems wild to stay and 
have a look round. Found your letters on our arrival. Tell the Pater that 
I shall tell him what I think of the mines as soon as I see them. G. Its 
yelling for me to come and smell the soap. Love to you both. 
| oe e i ” BILLYKIN. 
Dearest Mama, 

I simply couldn’t sit still enough to write you yesterday, because we 
were on the go from nine a.m. till two the following morning. Yesterday, 
just when I had finished dressing, the telephone rang, and they said down- 
stairs that a Mrs. Van Steind was extremely anxious to see me, and should’ 
they send her up. Billy wasn’t dressed, and, since I was furiously curious, 
I said yes. She is such a dear thing, small and blonde, with the clothes 
of a French dream and the eyes of a saint. She told a long story about 
knowing the Grimalds, and how, when she heard I was coming, arranged 
a dinner for Friday, and asked some people to meet me: Of course I 
thanked her, and said that it was impossible, because we were not going 
anywhere, and, can you believe it, Mama, she actually cried! A title is 
evidently such a draw over here that she had made up her mind that she 
should entertain me, and nobody else. Fora moment I felt like an educated 
ape or a curiosity of sorts, and was quite cross till I saw how serious she 
was about it. Just then Billy came in, and was awfully sweet to her, 
explaining how it was, and finished up by asking her to lunch with us. 
She simply beamed, and, when Billy had gone, asked me if I would think 
her disrespectful if she powdered her nose. Wasn’t that too killing for 
words, Mama. She had a perfect motor, all grey suede and silver, and we 
had the most perfect morning of shopping that Pve ever had in my life. 
Fifth Avenue, where all the best places are, is as wide as five Bond Streets 
put together, and ever so much smarter. Just before we came back here 
for lunch she dismissed the car, and we walked for over an hour. The 
American women are so healthy, Mama, I know you would love them, and 
such exquisite hides, as the Frenchman said. You know perfectly well that 
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pounds of “candy.” We have certainly been very gay since our arrival, 
but I shan’t be sorry to be out of it on Friday. Germaine is beginning to 
lose her head just a little, and is so excited over every detail that Grub tells 
me she never sleeps a wink. However, I never saw her looking better. 
Please pat me on the head for the fatherly tone, and call me your noble son. 
From what I can find out here, the inspection of mines is quite a serious 
business, so I shall pick up a professional who knows the ropes when I get 
farther north. Germaine’s friend, Mrs. Van Steind, is a charming woman, 
and companionable to a degree. G. has given her a standing invitation to 
join us out West next month. Love from 
BILLYKIN. 
* * * * 

This is the last letter you will have from me in New York, Dearest 
Mama, for we leave the Grand Central Station at a little after seven to-night. 
Poor Mrs. Van has been in tears all day, for she never put off her guests, 
and they all expect me there to-night, when I shall be whirling through 
America at the express rate of sixty miles an hour. I have felt quite gulpy 
about leaving all day, but perhaps Mrs. Van is coming out to see us at the 
mines. Won’t that be splendid, Mama? Grub has been deep in packing 
for hours, and vows there is no such thing as a lady in all New York. She 
hates the place, and is delighted at the idea of a move. Good-bye, Dear 
Mama; I?ll write when we are settled in the train. 

Your daughter, 


GERMAINE. 
* x % x 


Friday Night, 
1135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

No, Dearest Mama, I am not in the train. Where Billy is I haven’t 
the least idea; where poor Grub, bereft of her mistress, is I don’t know. 
I’ve been kidnapped by Mrs. Van Steind, Mama!!! Lured to her palatial 
mansion, and am held prisoner. I’ve only time for a line, and this is the 
explanation. I was waiting for Billy beside the train, when Mrs. Van rushed 
up to say that Billy wanted to see me beside her motor. He had only left 
me to buy some papers, but when I came to her car he wasn’t there at all. - 
I don’t know quite what happened, but I got in, and here I am, with the 
people coming to meet me at dinner in an hour. Isn’t it too lovely, Mama? 
She has given me her word of honour that Billy won’t be anxious, and will 
come for me here in the morning, and so I simply don’t care about anything. 
I’m to wear one of her dresses, and all her pearls. I simply can’t hold the 
pen, I’m so excited. Fancy it, Mama, your Germaine kidnapped for a 
dinner! Do you wonder I love New York, Mama, do you I can’t 
write another word. Whatever will Billy say? 

Your Happily Frantic 
GERMAINE. 

PS.—Mrs. Van says she knows when you read this letter that you'll 

hate her for life. Please don’t, Mama! 
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While the women were discussing a quarrel that had taken place in a 
neighbouring village (which seemed to Masika’s active mind to throw light 
on the disappearance of a pig from a village in quite another direction), a 
lad, carrying a fowl head downwards by the legs, entered the enclosure, 
scraped his feet in salutation, approached Masika, squatted on the ground, 
and then, tucking the fowl under one arm, clapped his hands gently till the 
diviner spoke. 

“You have come to ask my advice? ” 

“* Ehe (yes),” replied the lad. 

Masika took the fowl (his professional fee), handed it over to one of 
his wives, and entered the hut. A moment later he reappeared, wearing 
round his forehead a fillet of jackal skin. (This was designed to give him 
the cunning of the animal to whom the skin had originally belonged. The 
more gruesome parts of his official regalia, such as human skulls and bones, 
were only worn when Masika was engaged in the detection of crime.) He 
led the lad to the shade of a tree out of earshot of the village, and began 
to ply him with questions. 

Now, even in Africa diviners are not regarded as infallible. To test 
their powers those who seek their advice answer in the affirmative any 
question that is put to them, and diviners judge whether their questions 
are apposite by the degree of emphasis with which these are answered. If 
a diviner, in spite of this difficulty, can learn the matter in which his client 
wishes advice, the faith of the latter is unbounded. If he cannot, he lays 
the blame for his failure on evil spirits, and (perhaps) returns the fee that 
was paid him. 

Masika began with a safe question. ‘ You are in trouble? ” 

“‘ Fhe,” replied the lad emphatically. 

“ The chief looks black at you? ” 

“‘ Ehe.” The answer was so languid and indifferent that the diviner 
saw that he was on a false scent. He took the next most likely line. 

“Tt is about a woman? ” | 

“‘ Ende (yes, indeed),”’ answered the lad, with an emphasis that allowed 
of no mistake. 

Masika rattled a gourd that he had brought from his hut and emptied 
on to the ground a miscellaneous collection of articles that included seed- 
pods, pebbles, snail shells, tortoise claws, twigs, and fragments of fur. 
These had just the same value to the diviner as cusiia cards have to a gipsy 
fortune-teller. To Masika they, or rather the manner in which they hap- 
pened to fall, meant nothing whatever, but this was a secret known only 
to himself, and he believed that his failure to read the omens by them was 
entirely due to his own lack of skill. Their use, however, impressed his 
clients and gave him time, while he pretended to examine them, to evolve 
a theory by adding inference to fact and deduction to inference. Masika 
pretended to gaze at his divining tools with the rapt attention with which 
a chess player looks at the board. Out of the corner of his eye, however, 
he noticed, in the first place, that his client’s loin cloth was of good material, 
such as is worn either by rich men or by the servants of such Europeans as 
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like to see those around them smartly dressed, and, secondly, that the cloth 
was both ragged and dirty. 

“You have been in the service of a Mzungu (European), but you 
have left him.” 

‘© Fhe,” the lad answered. 

Masika had noticed that his client’s skin was free from the scars that 
indicate the tribe to which a man belongs, which are made on boys when 
they undergo the initiation ceremonies. Three times in succession he 
gathered his charms into his gourd, rattled them, and threw them on the 
ground, searching his memory meanwhile for scraps of information that 
would explain who was this lad who had reached the age of manhood without 
having been initiated into the secrets which a man should know. Bit by 
bit he reviewed the gossip that had recently reached his ears, found a clue, 
followed it in his mind, until at last he was able to: make a shrewd guess 
at the boy’s identity. Gathering up his charms, he put them aside as if 
they had revealed to him all there was to know. 

“The Mzungu bought you as a slave when you were a mere child. 
You grew to manhood in his household, and thus never learned that which 
a man must know. You wish to marry Mlesi, the daughter of Punduma 
the chief, but she laughs at you because you are ignorant. Your name is 
Chimpaapu. Have I spoken truth? ” 

“ Baba, mbuye, mfumu! Ende, endetu! (Grandfather, master, chief! 
Yes, indeed!) ” gasped the lad, awestruck with astonishment. “I am 
Chimpaapu. It is all true.” 

Masika abandoned his professional air and talked to the lad in the 
same way that any kindly old man might talk to a youngster. From his 
store of worldly wisdom he gave him much practical advice as to methods 
of wooing that are likely to win success, and as to conduct that tends to win 
respect. He advised him to be respectful to his seniors, not too arrogant 
towards those of his own age, and, on the other hand, not too humble in 
his behaviour towards Mlesi, to lose no opportunity of learning the less 
obvious customs cf the clan, and especially in every possible way to win 
the good will of his prospective mother-in-law. 

At the end of the interview Chimpaapu hesitated, stammered, and then 
boldly made a request. 

‘“ Baba, you have given me no medicine. Will you not give me 
medicine with which to win Mlesi’s love? ” 

The old man laughed, fumbled in a bag made out of a squirrel’s skin 
that he always carried with him, and selected a root from among his collection 
of “ medicinal ”? nastinesses. 

“Chew this when you are with her,” he said. 

Long experience of the effect of charms had made Masika secretly 
sceptical about their efficacy, but his knowledge of human nature taught 
him that Chimpaapu would approach his beloved with more assurance if 
provided with “ medicine,” and that a “ young Lochinvar ” attitude would 
help him more than that of a doleful lover. 

It is the custom among the Punduma people for a man who is betrothed 
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to make him feel very sick. Presently Mlesi rose to her feet, yawned, and 
walked towards Chimpaapu. He advanced to meet her, but she passed him 
by and loitered near the village gate. A moment later the stranger stood 
up and strolled towards her. Mlesi giggled loudly, and disappeared into 
the darkness. The stranger followed. : 

Chimpaapu spat out the nauseous root, vehemently cursed the impostor 
who had given it to him, and, after wandering disconsolately awhile on the 
outskirts of the village, slipped out of another gate and began to run. The 
path he followed wound among a maze of marshes that lay beyond the 
cornfields. The evening mist cast a weird glamour over pool and reed- 
brake, uncannily distorting the shapes of the tall borassus palms and inten- 
sifying the loneliness and gloom that brooded over the swamp. Once a 
spur-winged goose rose almost at Chimpaapu’s feet, and once a hippo- 
potamus, surprised on its evening feeding ground, lurched heavily across 
his path, leaving a track among the matted reeds as if a motor pantechnicon 
had ploughed its way through them. The night was hot and close, but 
Chimpaapu hurried on mile after mile at a long swinging trot. He had 
as lively a horror of the mystery of night as any child of ten years old, but 
a desperate purpose braced his heart and spurred him forward. At last, 
after more than an hour’s hard running, he reached a half-ruined hut that 
stood alone, far from any other ices bias, by the side of a muddy, 
weed-fringed pool. The hut had every mark of poverty that an African 
hut can wear. It leaned so far out of the perpendicular that it appeared to 
be half reclining on the ground, and its rotten thatch resembled the hair of 
some unkempt tramp. The cleared space around was littered with filth, 
and the heavy odour of mould and decay hung over all. 

In front of the hut an old woman crouched over a tiny fire of smoulder- 
ing cornstalks. She was naked, save for a tattered piece of bark cloth 
around her loins, and her skinny limbs looked like the gnarled roots of an 
ancient tree. Chimpaapu saluted her with a hurried backward scrape of 
his feet, sat down, panted for a moment, clapped his hands once or twice 
perfunctorily as a prelude to conversation, then stated his errand. 

“ Mother, I have come to buy medicine.” 

The old hag muttered and mumbled to herself till Chimpaapu felt 
inclined to shake her, but at last she condescended to reply. 

“ Medicine! I have no medicine. They took me before the chief 
once and accused me of making medicine, but the ordeal poison was badly 
made, and I lived to have revenge on my accusers. You cannot entrap me 
twice. I have no medicine.” 

Chimpaapu realised that he must negotiate more diplomatically. He 
untied a little gourd from his belt, and handed it to her. 

“Here is some snuff I have brought you,” he said. 

The old woman poured a liberal quantity into the palm of her hand, 
snuffed it up greedily, uttered a deep grunt of pleasure, poured the rest of 
the snuff into a broken pot, and handed back the empty gourd. Then, 
speaking with more animation, for the snuff had cleared her brain, she 
asked : 
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“ Why do you want medicine? ” 

Chimpaapu gave a rapid but vivid account of Mlesi’s faithlessness. 

“‘ And you want revenge on her and on the man? ” croaked the witch. 

“ T want -¢o win her back,” answered Chimpaapu. 

The witch sat silent for a long while, and then spoke abruptly. 

“Give me a piece of your hair,” she commanded. 

Chimpaapu, suspecting no malice, drew a sheath knife, hacked off a 
wisp of his wool, and handed it to her. She clutched it, scrambled to her 
feet, and hid it in her hut. 

“Now your life is in my hands,” she laughed when she returned. 
“ With that hair, which is a part of you, I can make medicine which would 
kill you were you even twenty days’ journey away. If you keep faith with 
me no harm will come to you, but if you denounce me for witchcraft, you 
die within the hour. Now what will you pay if I make you a charm that 
will give you power over the girl; power to kill her with a word or to make 
her love you, to make her fat or to make her die a slow death? What will 
vou give? My medicine is strong, and never fails.” 

* * * * * % 

It was within an hour of dawn when Chimpaapu again reached Mlesi’s 
village. He stole cautiously among the huts, trembling lest someone should 
be awake and see him, for he had come on a desperate errand. The witch 
had told him that she would do nothing for him unless he brought her 
something of Mlesi’s, some garment or bead that, having touched her skin, 
was imbued with her personality. Now, since it is a matter of common 
belief in East Africa that any man can obtain magical power over one of 
his fellows if he can get possession of something that has touched his skin, 
the attempt to steal such a thing is the strongest possible presumptive 
evidence of crime, and whoever makes such an attempt deserves to die. 
Chimpaapu knew that he would risk his life if he obeyed the witch’s instruc- 
tions, but jealousy and passion had given him desperate courage. 

On tip-toe he glided into the large hut where the unmarried girls 
slept. By the dim light of a few half-dead embers he saw half a dozen 
indistinct forms of girls, enveloped from head to foot in the long strips of 
cotton cloth which by night and day were their only garments. He picked 
up a fire-brand, blew it into a bright glow, and, using this as a torch, passed 
from one huddled figure to another, hoping to see some discarded ornament 
which would indicate to him which ren figure was that of Mlesi. In 
his eagerness he touched one of the sleepers with his foot. She stirred, 
threw the covering from her face, and Chimpaapu found himself staring 
into the half-opened, bewildered eyes of the girl he sought. Just then 
another girl awoke, and, seeing a strange figure in the hut, raised a shrill 
cry of fear. There was no time for half measures. Chimpaapu grasped 
Mlesi’s cloth, jerked it from her, turned to run, and, tripping over the 
outstretched figure of another girl, fell headlong to the ground. 

By this time most of the inhabitants of the village were awake, and 
more than half of them were yelling an alarm. Chimpaapu picked himself 
up, scrambled out of the hut, and made a dash for the village gate, but 
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CHOOSING THE RING 


By C. Ernest GREENE 
Illustrated by E. J. Kealey 


WANT to—er—see some diamond rings.” The tall 
frock-coated customer was diffident, almost shy. The 
smart jeweller’s assistant put him down at once as 
newly engaged; he knew the symptoms. Such 
visitors were common during the season at Northport, 
one of the most popular resorts on the west coast. A 
wag, referring to this propensity of the men and maids 
who thronged its long pier and promenade, said, 
“ Marriages are made in Heaven, they say, but 

Northport is a good second.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the shopman, rapidly displaying his glittering 
wares. ‘‘ These are excellent ones—beautiful stones, and uncommon set- 
tings.” 

The purchaser examined them carefully, with the palpable air of a 
novice, being evidently guided more by the price than by an expert know- 
ledge. ‘I wanted something better than these,” he remarked at last. 
‘Can you show me some? ” 

“‘ Certainly, sir.’ In a few moments the counter was ablaze with 
exquisite stones, and in a further short time the choice of the stranger had 
fallen on a ring priced at £175. . 

The assistant congratulated himself on his luck in effecting such a 
brilliant sale in the absence of his chief, who had gone home to lunch. 

‘“*“ About the size, sir? ” he queried. 

“Ah, I'd completely forgotten that,” exclaimed the other confusedly. 
The discreet attendant turned away to veil a smile. Such lapses of memory 
were not uncommon in his experience. 

“© ] wonder what I'd better do?” His embarrassment became more 
evident. ‘ Look here. Wait a few minutes, and I?ll go and fetch the— 
er—lady it’s to fit.” | 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the jeweller; and the customer was gone. 

A ring of the telephone called the waiting assistant into the little glass- 
walled inner office. Taking up the receiver, he called: 

“ Hello.” 

“ That you, Andrews? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Pve just heard that there’s an expert jewel thief in town. Be careful 
what you’re doing till I come back. The police have just phoned me that 
they’re sending a couple of plain clothes men to all the big shops to keep 
an eye On.any strangers that come in.” 

“ Yes, sir, I a? 

“‘ Let them in by the side door, and put them in the private room. I 
think that’s all. Keep your eyes open. [Il be back early.” 


“ Hello. I’ve just had a gentleman in for an engagement ring.” 
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In a whirl of excitement the young man left the room just as his 
revious visitor, this time accompanied by a pretty, stylishly dressed young 
dy, entered the front door. 

“‘ Now, dearest, if you'll take off your gloves, we'll see if we can fit 
that finger,” he remarked, with such an air of proprietorship that Andrews, 
in spite of his excitement, almost smiled. 

“ Would you like to come into the private room? ” he enquired. 

“‘ Oh, no, thanks,” answered the customer. ‘ There are very few folks 
out; they’re all at lunch. However, it’s as you like,” he concluded, turning 
to the girl. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit,” she answered, smiling at her tall escort. 
Then, with a slight appearance of shyness, she drew off her long glove and 
tried ring after ring, evincing an almost childish delight in the sparkling 
stones. At last her choice fell on the ring her lover had previously selected. 

“It’s lovely, Jack,” she murmured, holding her hand in all positions 
to admire the scintillations of the gems. 

“I’m glad you like it, dear. You must have a bracelet to match.” 

“‘ Oh, you mustn’t, you really mustn’t,” she cried. 

“‘ But it’s my privilege now, you know, and I insist. Will you show 
me some bracelets, please? ” he said, turning to the waiting Andrews. 

“ Certainly,” replied that young man, so naturally that he felt he 
would have made a picuKe had his fate led him on to the boards of the 
theatre. : 

Entering the little room he found the inspector discreetly watching 
through the glass, alone. ‘“ My man’s outside to cut off his retreat. That’s 
our quarry. I?ll bracelet him presently,” he whispered, rubbing his hands 

in silent glee. 
| Andrews felt that he had an important part in the drama about to be 
played, and braced himself to fill it as well as might be. With several cases 
he returned to the counter and laid them before the girl, pointing out the 
beauties of each bangle in turn. 

Still she protested at her cavalier’s extravagance, but was finally per- 
suaded into having one of the most expensive. | 

“Now, if youll go and look at those cases across the room, I’!] talk 
business with this gentleman,” laughed the lover; and as the girl moved 
off he turned. abruptly to Andrews. 

“ Here is my card. I’m staying at the Grand Hotel. What is the 
amount? ” 

The assistant glanced at the pasteboard—“ Lord Percy Travers »— 
and repressed a desire to laugh. Then, as if impressed by the rank of his 
customer, he answered respectfully, “ 4345, sir.” 

“I suppose my cheque will do? I don’t carry so much about with 
me.” 

“Tell be all right, sir, I’m sure,” smiled Andrews, though under 
ordinary circumstances he would have hesitated. Taking out a gold- 
mounted fountain pen and cheque book, the bogus lord made out a cheque 
for the amount. As he handed it to Andrews the door of the private room 


opened, and the Inspector stepped out. 
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But the girl’s thoughts were not with her fickle lover; she was thinking 
of the little, shrunken, brown-faced woman, who, with dim eyes and faltering 
hands, set black bread and red wine upon the tressle table beside her. 

‘* Benita! ”’ 

The woman’s voice was imperative. Benita went and stood beside her. 

‘‘ They are trying to make me believe that it is madness for us to go to 
Barcelona,’’ said the woman. The nostrils of her thin aquiline nose dilated ; 
she pointed a work-worn finger at the half-score sun-burnt men and women 
gathered round her. | 

The glow of mingled regret and encouragement beaming from their 
black eyes had spread over their rugged faces, softening and animating their 
harsh features. 

Benita laughed—all secretly the young, hot blood in her tingled with 
anticipation of the wonders of the unknown city. | | 

She laid her firm, warm hand over Sefiora Petra’s bony fingers. 

‘* We'll go !—and we shall find the padre,’’ she said. : 

Sefiora Petra peered at the brown, friendly faces: 

‘* And we won’t come back till we do!’’ she cried, triumphantly. 
‘Come, amigos, you must have a trago of wine for farewell.”’ 

They drank and they sang; they ate her black bread and proffered their 
own luscious grapes. ... To the merry folk coming along the road, or 
to those bending in the vineyards, Sefiora Petra called in her shrill, high 
voice and offered good cheer, for to-morrow at dawn she and her daughter 
would leave Monzon. : 

An old man amongst them tapped her on the shoulder : 

‘‘Stay where you are, Senora Petra,’’ he said, with rough kindness. 
‘There is burning and shooting going on in Barcelona—it is no fit place 
for women.”’ 

‘I must go—my man is there,’’ replied Sefiora Petra; then, with a 
fierce wide sweep of her arm that embraced the landscape she could but dimly 
see : 

“Look! Tio Sollonga, all that was ours—it is ours no longer; there is 
nothing to keep us !”’ 

Tio Sollonga’s lined face grew harsh. 

‘“ No one who goes to that city ever comes back—even Paco.’’ His eyes 
were on Benita, and the colour deepened in her rounded cheek. 

Did old Tio Sollonga blame her that his hot-headed, lanky son had 
left the homestead? She bent her face over the brown loaf into which she 
was cutting. 

‘* We shall come back. Won't we, madre ? ”’ 

‘“'When we find him!’’ = There was a subtle inflection in Sefiora Petra’s 
voice, surprising in one so helpless. She was like a small, brown nut, 
bristling with determination and Aragonese stubbornness. 

What if she didn’t see very well? Benita’s eyes were good enough fo1 
two. What if the ‘‘ Sefior Cura ’’ did say it was a city of iniquity? All the 
more reason why her Pedro should be wrested from it—and so forth. 

Some of the villagers turned to the girl. Perhaps she would listen to 
reason. 

** How will you find your father, Benita? ’’ one asked. 

‘* Ah—how ?”” she repeated, softly, and remained silent for a moment. 
Then suddenly she rose to her feet, her eyes flashed upon the mustered 
faces. 

‘‘ Thus!’ she cried, and with her hand on her hip she began to sing 
—to sing one of those strange, wild songs of Aragon which once heard are 
never forgotten. 


“EI Gacho ” eae 


It was a wonderful voice, absolutely untrained, but flexible and sweet, 
full of lights and shades, and vibrant with the possibility of a passion and 
emotion of which she was as yet but half conscious. 

Some among the little audience joined in the refrain in an undertone, 
kept time with softly clapping hands and stamping feet. The ‘‘vendimia- 
dores ’’ in the vineyards paused in their labour; on the wings of the light 
afternoon breeze came the echo of their ‘‘olé,’”’ ‘Solés!”’. . 2.) Marcelino 
took up his guitar, thrummed softly and lightly as he had been wont to do 
in former days... . 

‘* How will that help you to find your father, chiqueta ? ’’ 

Tio Sollonga was scowling fiercely at her through a veil of moisture, his 
voice fell huskily upon the sudden silence that followed the end of her 
song. 

‘“T don't know;’’—Benita’s eyes were shining like stars—‘‘ but it 
will! ’’ she cried. ‘*‘ He will hear me and then—he will remember the land 
he has forsaken, the wife and the daughter he has left behind—and—he will 
return, oh! he will return iid 

Maybe—but neither she nor the Sefiora Petra could persuade them that 
it was not a foolish thing to do. . . . Why! most likely Remon had gone 
off to America-—and not alone, either! Men like—— 

But Sefiora Petra heard. She turned and blazed at them. 

Did they think to shake her faith in her man? She’d be pleased for 
them to keep still tongues. ... Her man might have his faults—which 
of the rascals before her that hadn’t? He was true to her, whatever else he 
might be. Hadn’t he written to her ?—and more than once. Hladn’t he sent 
them money ? : 

‘Viva la Petra!” 

Marcelino had drawn near; his voice was mocking, the girls with him 
laughed at his wit. 

They were laughing at Sefiora Petra—at her poor, blind mother! .. . 
A mist rose before Benita’s eyes—something throbbed in her throat... . 

She leaned forward across the table and with her open hand struck him 
with all her strength across the face. The next moment—she burst into tears 
and fled into the house. 





A man stood on the roof of his house and looked out over the illuminated 
city. It was a Sunday night in September, in an unfashionable quarter of 
Barcelona. The young moon was high in the heavens and the stars were 
pale and few. 

Beneath the quiet and peace of the sky the world below was noisy and 
garish, fascinating, alluring, and—terrible. 

Two months ago he—or any other man—would have been shot down 
had he been seen thus on the roof of his house. Now he turned his face to 
the long spreading line of Montjuich and shook his fist and cursed the grim 
fortress on its summit. 

Suddenly, in a lull between the clashing, strident bands and piercing 
bells a woman’s voice singing rang on the night air and he stopped to listen. 

Then a curious thing happened. The harshness died out of the man's 
face, he sprang on to the ledge of the parapet and peered over into the street 
below. 

Both sides of the Paralelo were lined with countless theatres, saloons, 
cafés, variety shows, each with an overflow of humanity at its doors. 

Beyond the radius of the glaring lights the shadows were darker. . . . 

The song continued, with the strange, haunting refrain on two notes in a 
minor key characteristic of Aragonese songs, and to Paco Sollonga the vital 
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thing in life at that moment was to see the singer—at least to ascertain her 
whereabouts. 

The voice died away in a lingering plaint. From the crowd immediately 
Opposite him two figures detached themselves—a woman carrying a guitar, 
and a girl. 

Seen from the roof of the house the woman was slight and small, with 
dark shawl worn pointed over her shoulders, and the girl—the girl's hair 
showed fair under the gas lights and her stockings, peeping from beneath the 
short full skirt, were red. 

Paco was light footed, descending the stairs two steps at a time he was 
out in the street before the woman and the girl had gone more than a few 
paces. 

He saw them pause before the next café. The woman thrummed her 
guitar, and the girl, with her hand on her hip, began to sing: 

*** Tres amores en el alma 
Llevan los hijos de Aragon, 
IE] santo amor 4a la Patria, 
A la Virgen del Pilar, 

Y 4 la linda moza 
Que les guarda el coraz6n.”’ 

Paco stood in the background and listened. Not till the song was ended 
did he approach the couple. 

‘** Benita! ’’ he said. His voice was full of incredulity, of suppressed 
eagerness. 

The girl turned swiftly ; her face suddenly alight with surprise, relief. 

‘* You? ’’ she gasped, ‘‘ Paco! ’’—then, to the thin, worn woman beside 
her, ‘‘ Madre—it is Paco—Paco Sollonga! ”’ 

The woman peered up at him. . 

‘* Paco—Paco—’’ she muttered, ‘‘ no, no, it can’t be—! ”’ 

‘“* But it is, Madre,’’ the girl cried, eagerly, adding apologetically : 

‘“ She does not—see very well.’’ 

There was a burst of deafening music from the theatre beside them. 

“* Come, we cannot talk here.’’ Paco’s voice was husky; he put his hand 
through Sefiora Petra’s arm and drew her from the crowd, looking across 
from time to time at the girl. 

Just on the fringe of the Paralelo is a quiet little café not much patronised 
by the lovers of light and noise... . 

What had brought them here? Why had they left the peace and seclu- 
sion of the little Aragonese village to come to this hell of a city? he asked 
hims_ . over and over again. 

The light from the interior of the café streamed through the glass 
windows and fell on the girl’s braided tresses, forming an aureole round 
her small head. | 

Was this the woman—woman no, the slip of a girl—who three years ago 
had laughed at his love, telling him saucily that she must wed where her 
parents wished ?—and all for the glamour of Marcelino’s handsome face! 
The flowered shawl crossed over her swelling bosom was the one he remem- 
bered her in on “* fiesta’’ days. . . . The full Aragonese skirt could not con- 
ceal the slim sinuousness of her form, and neither wind nor sun had power to 
darken her fair skin. Dios! how he loved her. ... ! With an effort he 
brought his eyes to the half blind mother. 

‘What has brought you to Barcelona, Sefiora Petra? ”’ 

Sefiora Petra’s small, bony hand shook as she brought the chocolate 
soaked biscuit to her brown lips. 


* Three loves are in the hearts of the sons of Aragén : The sacred love of their Country ; 
of the Virgen del Pilar (The Patroness of Zaragoza) and the love of their true sweetheart, 
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‘‘ My man,”’ she said, briefly. 

In the gas-light Paco’s lean face twitched, his heavy jaw stiffened, but he 
only said, quietly : | 

‘“Ts he with you? "’ 

A sudden spark leaped to the woman’s dim eyes, he could see the tiny 
pulse beat in her sunken temple. | 

‘‘ With me? ”’ she gasped—‘‘ with me—?”’ then, plucking at the girl’s 
pink cotton sleeve—‘‘ tell him—’’ she whispered, hoarsely-——‘‘ tell Paco—he 
will help us! ”’ 

Benita glanced round her. There were several empty tables between 
their own and the only other occupied one, where sat three men and a painted 
and powdered woman. 

The woman’s shrill laughter reached them in little gusts, and Benita 
looked at her curiously. 

‘* Tell me—’’ Paco’s voice was sharp. One of the men at the table 
nodded familiarly to him. He was middle aged, sallow skinned, with down- 
cast eyes which lighted suddenly as he let them linger on the girl’s fair face. 

‘* Did your father come with you?’’ Paco asked, looking from one to 
the other of his companions. 

‘* No—’’ Benita hesitated, but Sefiora Petra’s hand was on her arm. 

‘* Tell him—tell him;’’ she muttered. 

‘‘ We had not gathered anything—-and—the floods washed away the 
pigs—he said he would find work and send for us—’’ There was a clash of 
bands, a peal of jingling bells from the nearest cinematograph show; the girl 
turned her head in the direction of the whirling marionettes. 

Paco pushed his cup forward roughly, his lips formed the word ‘‘ Y 
que?’’ (And what?) No sound came, but the action had the desired effect. 
She looked round and seeing his tense face, continued, hurriedly : 

‘‘Tt is a year since he went away; for six months we heard nothing at 
all, then a letter came from him, then another—several—and there was always 
a little money in the letters but no address, so we couldn’t write to him. .. .”’ 
Her glance had again wandered to the alluring sounds and sights. 

Baco listened with averted face, his cap pulled low over his eyes, his 
brain in a whirl, acutely conscious of the difference between the embittered 
woman, and the young girl on the threshold of life; ignorant as she was 
innocent, unspoiled, full of the joy of life that not even the neglect and loss 
of a worthless parent could damp. . . . They must not stay here! He would 
move heaven and earth to send them back to Aragon before—- ! 

Then the woman’s pitiless voice broke in. 

‘‘ Mv man is a gainbler—you remember that? I want to take him from 
his enemies. See, this is his last lettef—it bears the Barcelona post mark.’’ 
She dived into a capacious pocket beneath her print skirt, and bringing out a 
soiled and crumpled letter, handed it to him. 

Paco read it carefully. It ran thus: 

‘* Dear wife,---I hope that on receipt of these few lines you and the girl 
will be in excellent health, as my own is at present (4 Dios gracias!) The 
motive of this letter is to send you the enclosed 1o dollars, and to tell you 
that I will send for you when I can. I embrace you both.—Your husband, 
Pedro Remon.”’ 

‘‘ All the village was against our coming to seek him but—-he---does not 
forget us, you see.’’ 

Sefiora Petra’s voice and face were softened out of recognition; in her 
ee words Paco read all that her limited vocabulary could never have told 
Mim. 

“Go back to the village,’’ he said, brusquely, handing her the letter: 
““ you won't find him here.” 


es 
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He had his back to the road, Benita was staring blankly at something 
behind him. He turned and followed the direction of her glance. 

Shoulder to shoulder with the thronged cafés and cheap theatres the 
blackened ruins of the Escolapios rose against the starlit sky. The light 
from the street below and from the moon above revealed the roofless and floor- 
less chambers; rent and blackened walls, charred and hanging beams. 

The utter desolation of the immense building—something in Paco's face 
sent a thrill of terror through her. 

‘* What is it?’ 

“Tt is the first convent that was binned in July;’’ he replied, and shut 
his lips with a snap. 

Benita shuddered and crossed herself. 

‘*'Who burned it ?’’ she whispered. 

But Paco had become silent and furtive. 

Round the corner of the houses on the opposite side of the road two 
policemen, with rifles slung across their shoulders, passed on their beat; two 
more similarly armed, were stationed at the corner of the cross street within a 
few yards of where they were seated. 

‘A look of malignant hate swept Paco’s face. 

‘“ They are at every street corner throughout the city and suburbs,’’ he 
said, harshly, in answer to the girl’s mute question. 

‘* And the prisoners ? ’’ she whispered. 

Paco’s face became livid. ‘‘ There are fifteen hundred in the dungeons 
up there—‘‘ jerking his thumb in the direction of Montjuich; ‘‘ the first was 
shot two weeks ago—like a dog—the second last Monday.”’ 

‘* Madre come—come, let us go home!’ Benita’s voice was shrill with 
anguish; she stood up white and trembling. 

Through a pause in the strident music came the echo of prolonged clap- 
ping. Senora Petra rose too, and clung to the girl, turning her face to the 
sound 

‘“Tt is a gay city—I must find my man.” 

They left the café, the girl, very silent, carrying the guitar, looking to 
right and left—her fair face eloquent with awe and curiosity. But Senora 
Petra talked spasmodically all the way, her hand through her daughter’s arm, 
but starting and clutching at Paco whenever a motor or tram rushed past. 
Few people troubled to glance at them, street musicians were to be met with 
in every quarter of the overshadowed city ! 


Ill. 

A week passed during which the half-blind woman and her daughter 
became familiar figures outside cafés and theatres and even in the markets. 
But at night Paco sought them in the humble rooms they rented or at some 
appointed place. 

At such times, in spite of the hidden terrors of the police-guarded city, 
in spite of the ruthless repression and deadly suspense which weighed upon 
the air and checked the lightest laughter, made the merriest face suddenly 
grave—Paco and Benita both realised, each in a different way, the joy of 
being alive. 

Paco had tried in vain to persuade Sefiora Petra to abandon her quest 
and return to Aragén. No argument moved her—she must find her man— 
and so each day he was torn between the joy of seeing the girl he loved and 
the fear of what the day might bring forth. 

It was Sunday afternoon. For the first time since leaving Aragén the 
woman’s spirits had flagged and she had insisted upon the two going out 
without her. 
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They were walking down the Calle San Pablo; the wall of one of the 
houses was riddled with bullet holes, the balconies and shutters were torn and 
shattered. 

Behind those houses lay the Paralelo, palpitating with the hum of massed 
humanity. It reached them in sudden bursts of music, in distant clapping, 
and Benita tingled with the fascination of the new and wonderful worid 
which, in spite of sinister surroundings, seemed to call with irresistible voice. 

She laid her hand on Paco’s arm. 

‘* Paco—if I sang inside one of those theatres—my father might perhaps 
he there—and—he would see me.”’ 

Paco’s grim silence was disconcerting, and she went on, a little hurriedly. 

‘‘ Sefiora Dolores—she lives in the piso under us—says that she can 
easily get me an engagement to sing the songs of our pueblo. . . . She 
knows the manager of the ‘ Apollo’ and of the ‘ Triunfo.’ If they pay me 
I’m to give her half—to-morrow she’ll take me to see the-——’’ 

Then she stopped because Paco’s stare was so strange. For full a minute 
he held her eyes with his own, till waves of anger and fear swept over her. 

‘* Take our mother back to Monzén—this is no place for you,’’ he said 
sharply. 

‘* She won’t go.”’ 

‘* Go back to your relations.”’ 

Benita shook her head. ‘*‘ There are none, there’s only the padre—and— 
we've come here to find him.”’ 

*' Then—go back to your ‘chicot. 

‘* My sweetheart ? He can wait,’’ she said, with heightened colour. And 
then, for no reason at all, she hurried along the narrow pavement in front of 
him. She could hear his deep breathing close behind her. 

The street was comparatively quiet; a littlhe way ahead lay the Rambla, 
where a group of people, gathered round a street charlatan, dissolved like 
smoke at the approach of armed police. 

Suddenly she felt his grip like a vice on her arm. 

‘* What about Marcelino? ’”’ he asked, roughly. 

There was red in her cheeks, flame in her eyes. 

‘‘ What about him ?’’ she repeated, and shook herself free. 

A Are you engaged to him? Benita—are you?’’ Paco’s voice was un- 
steady. 

She was silent for a moment, and he waited, breathless. 

‘*1?” she said, at last—‘‘ look at me—why, we are no better than beg- 
gars, the mother and I! ”’ 

He wheeled round suddenly, towering above her; ‘‘Benita—answer me 
—are you engaged to Marcelino ? ”’ 

Before the light in his eyes her own fell and she shivered. 

“* No, no—he wants a rich bride,’’ and hurried on, but with a single stride 
he overtook her. 

‘* Benita,’’ he began. 

They had entered the Rambla and were passing the barracks of the 
‘ Civil Guard.’’ From the shadow of the doorway a man stepped out and 
accosted Paco. It was the man with the downcast eyes who had saluted him 
at the café in the Paralelo a week ago. 

Paco swore under his breath, then something in the man’s face made him 
blanch. 

‘I thought,’’ said the stranger, in his thin, tired voice, ‘‘ you would like 
to know—el Gacho was put in ‘ capilla’ an hour ago—to-morrow a. 

The words were meaningless to Benita, but she saw Paco moisten his 
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lips, heard his broken whisper, ‘‘ For God’s sake, hush! ’’ as he drew the man 
aside. 

She looked curiously from one to the other, and then, as the man’s glance ° 
fell upon her, turned away with a chill feeling of dislike. 

It seemed a Jong time before Paco was again at her side. 

+ Then they walked on in silence, and now it was he who was hurried. 
She was conscious of a heavy feeling of disappointment, and dared not break 
the silence that had fallen between them. 

‘* Benita,’’ Paco said at last, ‘‘ I—I must take you home—that gentleman 
gave me a message and I must go at once.”’ 

She murmured an assent which he did not appear to notice. . . Perhaps 
at the door he would finish his interrupted sentence. 

Dusk was falling when they reached the dim staircase in the Calle Mont- 
juich. 

‘* Good night—-I—I’ll see you to-morrow.’’ His voice was strange and 
he did not look at her. . : 

She watched him disappear down the street with bowed head and long 
shuffling strides. A woman came across the street to her. She was the wife 
of the ‘‘ Carbonero’’ opposite. Beneath the grime from the coke and char- 
coal with which she lived surrounded, her flabby, lined face was pale and 
ANnx1OuUS. 

‘* You know that to-morrow—another one will be shot? ”’ 

** [—I—another—-what?’’ said Benita, watching Paco’s retreating 
form. | 

Another of the—revolutionaries.’’ The woman dropped her voice, 
glancing furtively over her shoulder. The street was empty. 

‘* Who is he ?”’ 

The woman raised her fat shoulders. 

‘‘ Quien sabe ?—-to-morrow we will know—or next day.”’ 

She spoke with the soft lisping accent of the south. 

‘‘ Listen, two weeks ago our mozo was shot—we knew the day before. 
Ife had been in our employ, so they advised us—-he was twenty-three.”’ 

Benita turned deathly white. What had he done ? 

‘‘ Burning. . ... Robbing,’’ replied the woman, briefly. 

‘* People? Oh, no, only churches and convents—but still——’’ 

Across the street a little gas jet in the interior of the ‘‘ carboneria ’’ cast 
‘a circle of light upon the woman’s husband, where he sat upon the ground 
ibreaking lumps of coal with a small hammer. He looked up from his work, 
then came and joined them. He was a little spare man. 

‘* She’s the girl who’s come to look for her father ?’’ he asked, address- 
ing his wife, then from his blackened face his sullen eyes were turned upon 
Benita. 

‘You have not found him? ”’ 

‘“ No, not yet,’’ Benita said hopefully, but the man smiled deprecatingly. 

“Tt is difficult to find a poor man—no one knows him, but sooner or later 
the rich man is tracked down. Ferrer was caught on the first of the month.’’ 

‘“'Who is Ferrer? My father’s name is Remén,’’ Benita said, and her 
voice sounded strange in her own ears. 

‘‘ Francisco Ferrer is—-’’ began the man, and then stopped abruptly as a 
couple of mounted police clattered suddenly into the street. 

‘‘Come,’’ said the woman, “‘ it’s time for supper—will you join us? ”’ 

But Benita refused, and with a feeling of oppression entirely new to her, 
went upstairs. 

Sefiora Petra was sitting by the window, but turned a peering face to- 
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road-side told how friends of the prisoners within the grim walls waited, 
watched and—feared. 

As he neared his goal Paco muttered an oath. 

A sentry on the ramparts challenged him, then one in the box by the 
draw-bridge. .. . 

The deep voice of the Cathedral bell, striking the house of ten, was 
bh uP from the city behind him—out of the sea the full moon rose like a 
all of fire. 


In the ill-lighted passage Paco reeled. 

Something of pity stole into the eyes of the soldier who accompanied him. 

It was true! Yes, the poor fellow who was ‘en capilla ’’—‘‘ el Gacho ” 
he was called—had but a few hours longer to live. When was he tried? The 
Court Martial sat a few days ago. Some of the Hermandad were with him - 
now. ... 

Before the low, heavily studded door the two paused, then it was thrown 
open and Paco entered the ‘‘ capilla.’’ 

It was small and narrow. The stone altar at the top end was absolutely 
unfurnished save for a plain wooden crucifix, below which two flickering 
candles cast dancing shadows on the white-washed walls. 

A little oil lamp hung on the wall near the door, and a man seated on the 
bench beneath it rose with a wild movement and came towards him. 

His workman’s clothes were soiled and poor, his hair and beard of several 
weeks’ growth were ragged and unkempt, but Paco saw nothing but the set 
jaw, the mutinous eyes. : 

When he entered, two men dressed in black, with grave expressionless 
faces, inclined their heads to him, but he did not notice. He tried to speak 
only an inarticulate sound, which yet said so much, passed his dry lips as 
he gripped the prisoner’s hand. 

Then Fl Gacho burst out, his face working and quivering. 

‘‘ Tell them to go—tell them to go!’ he cried, pointing a horny, shaking 
finger at the Hermanos, ‘‘ I don’t want their company.”’ 

When they had gone, he turned to Paco, the anger fading from his face, 
his voice toneless. 

“The wife---she must not know. Dios !—if Petra knew 
. . . They are paupers—’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ said Paco. 

‘Tt all went—-the inheritance of my fathers; four vinevards and the olive 
grove; they would have been Benita’s one dav. ... I gambled them all 
months ago.”’ 

“*T know—but thev shall not want.” 

The man seemed to take momentarv comfort. 

A warder came in and looked round. Through the open door the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood could be seen in the passage outside. They were 
whispering together. One of them came and stood for a second in the door- 
way and the light caught the silver medal on his breast. It was Sefior Mar- 
cos, of the downcast eyes. 

A malignant look swept EI Gacho’s face. 

They had come to keep him company in his last earthly vigil—two of 
them at a time! one couple relieving the other after an hour’s watch, or two 
hours—or a hundred-—-he didn’t know which. . . . He did not want them— 
hvpocrites! liars! telling him that there might vet be a renrieve. .. . 

What a blaze that had been! what a bonfire! and the monks—such 
faces of horror and fear! Ha, no one had dared interfere with them— ! When 
he joined the mob. when he took the lead—he never dreamed of going so far 

. that it would end like this. . 





and the girl! 
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my wife—have bought my lands? You love my daughter—-want my Benita ? 
Alabado sea Dios! Now I[ do not care, now | will accept my fate! ’’ And 
quite suddenly, before Paco realised what had happened, El Gacho had let go 
his hands and dropped in a huddled heap at his feet, sobbing like a woman. 


How blue was the sky! Mat a cloud to be seen in all the great vaulted 
expanse, just the sun rising steadily higher and higher over the shimmering 
sea. 

Strange that when every fibre of her being was quivering with a sicken- 
ing terror of suspense she should be so acutely aware of every detail—even the 
tiny flowers trespassing on to the mountain path. And those ugly tall chim- 
neys and flat roofs behind her; the wonderful sea—which was so infinitely 
bigger than she had ever imagined it to be! -And then, far away to the right, 
rising from inland rolling plains up into the sky was Montserrat—that mys- 
terious mountain where dwelt the gracious Black Virgin. . She would say 
a prayer to her now, even though she loved the Virgen del Pilar better, be- 
cause she was of Aragon. And Benita whispered a prayer. 

Last night, after “she had helped her mother to bed, someone tapped on 
the door. It was the Sefiora Dolores from downstairs. 

Could she do anything for the Sefiora Petra? No, thanks, her mother 
was already asleep—would the Sefiora Dolores come in and rest ? 

But the Senora Dolores would not. There was a sullen fierceness in the 
woman's eyes which seemed to have borrowed a ruddy glow from her crisp 
red hair. She was Catalana to her finger tips and spoke atrocious Spanish. 

Had Benita heard. To-morrow there would be another execution at 
Montjuich. They took place at the rate of one man per week—it was hor- 
rible. . Five men and three women had been arrested that morning in the 
town of Manresa... . It was said that the man to be shot to-morrow was an 
Aragonés. 

An Aragones. 

Through the long hours of the night Benita lav awake; she rose before 
dawn. 

When she came into the street the ‘‘ vigilante ’’ was extinguishing his 
lantern at the corner of the block. She heard the echo of his stick and the 
jingle of his keys, and turned away in the opposite direction. . . 

There were other folk trudging along the road that led up to the fatal 
fortress. She was with them but not of them.  Sullen, stricken faces were 
turned inquiringly upon her. Some addressed her, but her answers were 
vague—yet there was an unspoken sympathy between them. 

The fortress was in full view—sharp and ominous against the brightening 
sky. The balls of the semaphore on the tower signalled the approach of a 
foreign vessel. 

Here, above the earthworks, a big gun menaced the city, from which 
the night mists were rising. Another and another pointed west and south 
over the limpid Mediterranean. 

Onward, upward, they trudged, like ants along the road. 

Companies of infantry and a troop of cavalry passed them. 

And all the time Benita was vividly aware of details that did not matter, 
and dully conscious of something vital about to happen to—herself—to the 
blind mother. 

‘© Look—there is the fosso,’’ someone had said, in a strained whisper. 

There was a rush towards the moat, but pickets of soldiers drove them 


back. 
‘* Fall back !"" 
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There was a short, sharp volley, iliswed immediately by another. 
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It seemed hours later when Benita heard a familiar voice, felt a strong 
hand pull at her arm urgently. In reality it was barely twenty minutes. 

She looked up into Paco’s face. It was ghastly; beads of perspiration 
clistened on his brow. His eyes shunned her gaze; but she prevailed, and, 
looking into them, she read the truth. 

‘* Paco!” 

She stood for a minute in the road. The sun was over the world; the 
human ants were creeping away—muttering, menacing. 

Paco slipped his arm round Benita’s shoulders. 

‘Come along,” he said roughly; ‘‘let’s go back 

‘To Aragén—to Aragon!’ she wailed. 

He went upstairs with her. Sefiora Petra was up and dressed, had 
even lighted the fire and put on some milk to warm for the ‘‘ chica.’”’ 

‘“'Where have you been, Benita—to the market so early ?”’ 

Benita did not answer, and then Sefiora Petra dimly saw Paco. 

‘You, too, Paco? Ah! you have news—you have news--—?’’ She 
went towards him with a little gasping sound, and laid her thin, worn hands 
on his sleeve. 

‘“You have news—of—-Pedro—of my man—--?”’ she said insistingly. 

‘Yes, Sefiora Petra. He-—died-—in hospital—this morning.’’ 

And Benita did not contradict. 
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IN THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE 


A prominent Yale professor is exceptionally fond of mushrooms. His 
son, who ts an enthusiastic botanist, brought some home, and asked to have 
them prepared, as a special treat for his father. When the professor came 
in to dinner he was delighted to find his favourite dish at his place. 

“ These are not all for me,” he said, not wishing to be selfish. 

‘““ 1 gathered them specially for you,” answered the dutiful son. 

Next morning the son was awaiting his father with rather an anxious 
countenance, 

“Good morning, Dad,” he ventured. “Did you sleep well last 
night? » 

“ Excellently,” was the encouraging reply. 

“ Didn't have any pains? ” 

“ Why, of course not,” answered the professor in surprise. 

“ Floorah,” said the botanist; “I have discovered another species that 
is not poisonous! ” 
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ina blanket! Havea B. and S., and you’ll resume your natural appearance, 
as the girl said when she took off her transformation-scene.” 

“Pve got a riddle for you,” I answered. ‘What is the only kind 
of bill which a fashionable lady is afraid of ? Give it up? The Stork’s 
bill, of course! Have a cigarette? ” 

We lit up; then she stuck me in a chair and began, in a thoroughly 
workman-like spirit, to make various dexterous dabs at her canvas. I could 
not help admiring the supple ease and delicate strength of her wrist. She 
worked rapidly, breathlessly; then, suddenly throwing down her brush, she 
as quickly and gracefully prepared the tea, which she served in the daintiest 
cups with the daintiest hand and the deftest grace. She sat at one side of 
the little table, I at the other; we looked at one another, and her glance had 
delightful mischief in it. I began to repent of my fell design—would I 
had repented utterly! But, like a fool, I had set myself up as a censor of 
other people’s morals, though my own stood in just as good need of it; 
and nothing leads a man more astray than the feeling that he (poor weak- 
ling!) is a moral censor. So I sat there and reverted to our Paris conversa- 
tion. 

“Yes,” I said, as calmly as if no mischief were afoot, “ I love Bohemian 
women; they are absolutely and irrevocably the best sort of women . . 
except ar one thing—except to marry. When I marry, I shall choose the 
pinkest pink of pallid propriety.” 

Now, I am ready to swear that there is not, nor ever was, nor ever 
will be, a man quick enough to have told for certain that that apparently 
casual remark of mine was the climax of a carefully planned hoax; but she 
saw it at once. She made no attempt to answer, or even to show she heard 
me; she simply said, “ Perhaps we’d better resume work ”; and went to 
her easel and slaved away with an intentness that left no room for a further 
word. 

After some time of this severe tension, she gave a sigh and said, “ That’s 
all right, but it’s ragged me out; have a B. and S. with me, and then I must 
ask you to toddle, I’m done up with it. . . . No, I can’t show it you yet, 
but I promise you it’s my masterpiece. 

And a masterpiece it was. It was hung on the line at the Academy; 
it attracted universal attention, and was reproduced by all the papers. It 
was unmistakably my likeness: yet, in place of my philosophic expression, 
it had somehow an appearance of unutterable treachery and wickedness. 
It was entitled “ JUDAS,” and I had to leave town for a twelvemonth till 
its fame was a little forgotten. 

Moral (trebly underlined): Never try to worst a woman, or you will 
end by being shown to be either a fool, or a scoundrel, or both. 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WIETF 
MORALLY FREEROOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER IN. 


moe / HE task before Prince Roland and his company proved 
Zins more difficult than the spoiling of Rheinstein had 
ORL on been, because the huge bulk of Kalkenberg stood on a 
oe summit of treeless rock; the castle itself, a gigantic 
LSE NEE oblong gray mass, with a slender square campanile 
Wana ME ONd some distance from it, rising high above its battlements 
SOSA on the slope that went down towards the Rhine, form- 
ing thus an excellent watch-tower. But although the 
conical hill of rock was bare of the large trees that sur- 
rounded KRheinstein, there was plenty ct shrubbery 
and boulders, behind which cover could be sought. On this occasion the 
marauding Guild could not secure a position on a level with the battlements 
of the castle, as had been the case behind Rheinstein, and furthermore, they 
were compelled to make their dash up hill for the gate. 

But these disadvantages were counterbalanced by the fact that Falken- 
berg was situated much higher than Rheinstein, and was further away from 
the river, so that when its garrison descended to the water’s edge, they could © 
not return as speedily as was the case with Von [fohenfels’ men. Rheinstein 
stood directly over the water, and only two hundred and sixty feet above it, 
while, comparatively speaking, Falkenberg was back in the country. Still, 
all these castles had been so long unmolested, and considered themselves so 
secure, that adequate watching had fallen into abeyance, and at Falkenberg 
guard was kept by a lone man on the tall campanile. The attacking party 
saw no one on the battlements of the castle, so worked their way round the 
hill until the man on the tower was hidden from them by the bulk of the 
castle itself, and thus they crawled like lizards from stone to stone, and from 
rock ledge to rock ledge, taking their time, and not deserting one position of 
obscurity until another was decided upon. The fact that the watchman was 
upon the Rhine side of the castle greatly favoured a stealthy approach from 
any landward point. 

At last the alarm was given; the gate opened, and, as it proved, every 
man in the castle went headlong down the hill. The amateur raiders there- 
fore had everything their own way, and while this at first seemed an advan- 
tage, they speedily found it the reverse, for although they wandered from 
room to room, the treasure could not be discovered. The interior of Falken- 
berg was unknown to Roland, this being one of the strongholds where he 
had been compelled to sleep in an outhouse. At last they found the door to 
the treasure chamber, for Roland suggested it was probably in a similar 
position to that at Rheinstein, and calling those who had accompanied Von 
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Hohenfels’ valet, they made search according to this hint, and were rewarded 
by coming upon a door so stoutly locked that all their efforts to force it were 
fruitless. 

Deeply disappointed, with some of the men grumbling savagely, they 
were compelled to withdraw empty-handed. Warned by approaching shouts 
that the garrison was returning, the men crawled away as they had come, and 
made for the river, where on this occasion the boat already awaited them. 

The Lord of Falkenberg had proved as moderate in his exactions as the 
men of Rheinstein. Many bales had been cut open, and the thieves, with the 
knowledge of a weaver of cloth, had selected in every instance the best goods. 

Although the company had made so early a beginning, it was past noon 
when they reached the barge. <A substantial meal was served them, for every 
man was ravenously hungry, besides being disgusted to learn there were ups 
and downs even in the trade of thievery. 

Early in the afternoon they set out for the delicate castle of Sonneck, 
whose slender turrets stood out beautifully against the blue sky. Here excel- 
lent cover was found within sight of the doorway, for Sopneck stood alone 
on its rock without the protection of a wall. 

In this case the experience of Rheinstein was repeated, with the excep- 
tion that it was not the master of the castle they encountered, but a frightened 
warder, who, with a sharp sword to influence him, produced keys and opened 
the treasury. Not nearly so large a haul of gold was made as in the first 
:nstance, yet enough was obtained to constitute a most successful day’s work, 
and with this they sought the barge in high spirits. 

Waiting in the shadow of the hills until dusk, they made their way 
across the river behind the shelter of the two islands, and so came to rest 
alongside the bank, just above the busy town of Lorch, scarcely two leagues 
down the river from the berth they had occupied the night before. After the 
barge was tied to the shore, Roland walked on deck with the Captain, listen- 
ing to his account of events from the standpoint of the river. All in all, it 
seemed Roland could suggest no improvement in the day’s proceedings. So 
far as Blumenfels was concerned, everything had gone without a hitch. 

As they promenaded thus, one of the men came forward, and said, rather 
cavalierly : 

‘‘ Commander, your comrades would speak with you in the cabin.” 

Roland made no reply, but continued his conversation with the Captain 
until he learned all he wished to know. Then he walked leisurely aft, and 
descended into the cabin, where he found the eighteen men seated on the 
lockers; the conclave appearing a deliberative body like the Electors, who 
had come to some momentous decision. 

‘‘ We have passed a resolution,’ said IXurzbold, ‘‘ that the money shall 
be equally divided amongst us each evening. You do not object, Herr 
Roland? ”’ 

‘“T don’t object to your passing a resolution.’’ 

‘‘Good! We do not care to waste time just now in the division; we go 
to Lorch to celebrate our success. Will you join us, with Greusel and Ebear- 
hard ? ”’ 

‘‘T cannot speak for the others,’’ returned Roland, quietly, ‘* but per- 
sonally I cannot attend, as there are plans for the future which steed con- 
sidering.”’ 

‘‘ We shall not expect you in that case,’’ went on Kurzbold, who seemed 
in no way grieved at the loss of his commander's company. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ suggested Gensbein, “our chief will join us later in the 
evening. At Assmannshausen, we learned that the Ayrone is an excellent 
tavern, so we shall sup there.’’ 
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‘“ How did you know we should stop at Lorch?’ asked Roland, won- 
dering if they had heard he was to meet Goebel’s emissary in this village. 

‘“ We didn’t know,’’ replied Gensbein, ‘‘ but we made enquiries con- 
cerning all the villages and castles down the Rhine, and have taken notes.”’ 

‘Ah, then you are well qualified as a guide, and we may find the know- 
ledge useful very soon. 

‘* Qh, we’re all equal in this expedition,’’ said Iurzbold, impatiently. 
‘You are not the only person to be considered. But we lose time. At the 
present moment what we wish is that you unlock one of these chests, and 
divide amongst us one bag of gold; the rest is to be partitioned on our return 
this evening. After that, Herr Roland, we shall not need to trouble you by 
asking for gold.’’ 

‘‘ Are the thirty thalers I gave you all spent, Herr Kurzbold ?”’ 

‘“No matter for that,’’ replied this insubordinate ex-president. ‘* The 
money in the locker is ours, and we demand a portion of it now. 

Without another word, Roland took the bunch of keys from his belt, 
opened one of the lockers, lifted out a bag of gold, untied the thongs, and 
poured out the coins on the lid of the chest, which he locked again. 

‘There is the gold,’’ he said to Kurzbold. ‘‘ I shall send Greusel and 
Ebearhard to share in its division. My own portion you may leave on the 
lecker.”’ 

With that he departed up on deck again, and spoke with his two officers : 

‘‘ Kurzbold has demanded a portion of the spoil,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Go below 
and receive your shares. They will also ask you to sup at the Krone. 
Accept the invitation, and engage a private room, as at Assmannshausen, 
so they may not talk with any native of the place. Keep them roystering 
until the village has gone to bed; then convoy them to the barge again as 
quietly as you can. A resolution has been passed that the treasure be 
divided amongst the company on their return, but they will not be in a con- 
dition to act as accountants when I have the pleasure of beholding them 
again, so, suggest a postponement of the ceremony until morning. 

Roland paced the deck deep in thought until his difficult contingent 
departed towards the twinkling lights of the village, then he went to the 
cabin, poured his share of the gold into his pouch, and followed the men, 
at a distance, into Lorch. He avoided the Krone, and stopped at the much 
smaller hostelry, Mergler’s Inn. Here he gave his name, asking if anyone 
awaited him, whereupon he was conducted upstairs to a room where he found 
Herr Kruger about to sit down to his supper. A stout lad, nearing twentv 
vears, stood in the middle of the room, and from his appearance Roland did 
not need the elder man’s word for it that this was his son. 

‘“T took the precaution of bringing him with me,”’ said Kruger, ‘‘as | 
thought two horsemen were better than one in the business I had under- 
taken.’ 

“Quite right,’? returned Roland, “‘and I congratulate you upon se 
stalwart a travelling companion. With your permission I shall order a 
meal, and sup with you. We shall save time by talking while we eat. You 
will need to depart as speedily as possible.”’ 

. "You mean in the darkness? To-night? ” 

‘As soon as you can get away. There are urgent reasons why you 
should be on the road without delay. How came you here? ”’ 

‘On horseback; first down the Main, then along the Rhine. 

‘You will return in the darkness by the way you came, but only so far 
as the Castle of Ehrenfels, three leagues from here. There you will rouse 
the custodian, and spend the remainder of the night in safety. In the morn- 
ing he will furnish you with a guide to conduct you through the forest. to 
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Wiesbaden, and from thence vou know your way to Frankfort, which you 
should reach not later than evening.’ 

At this point, the landlord, who had been summoned, came in. 

‘*]T shall dine with my friends here,’’ said Roland.  ‘* IT need not ask 
if vou possess some of the geod red wine of Lorch, which they tell me equals 
that of -Assmannshausen.”’ 

‘The very best, mein Herr, the product of my own vineyard, and I can 
guarantee it sound. As for equalling that of Assmannshausen, we have 
always considered it superior, and indeed, other good judges agree with us.”’ 

Then bring me a stoup of it, and you will be enabled to add mv 
opinion to the others.” 

When the landlord produced the wine, Roland raised it to his lips, im- 
bibing a hearty draught. 

‘°’Tis most excellent wine, landlord, and does credit alike to your vines 
and your inn. I desire to send to a merchant of my acquaintance in Frank- 
fort two large casks of fine wine, and my friend, Herr Kruger, has promised 
to convey it thither. Can you spare me two casks of this excellent vintage, 
landlord? If so, they will make an evenly balanced burden for the horse.”’ 

‘Surely, surely, mein Herr.” 

‘Well, choose two long casks, landlord, with bung holes at the sides. 
Do vou possess such a thing as a pack-saddle : ee 

“* Oh, certainly, certainly, mein Herr.” 

“You, my voung friend,”’ he said, turning to Kruger’s son, ‘ rode here 
on a saddle ?”’ 

*No,’’ interjected his father. ‘© ] ride in a saddle, but my son was 
forced to content himself with a length of Herr Goebel’s coarse cloth, folded 
four times, and strapped to the horse’s back.”’ 

‘Then the cloth may still be used as a cushion for the pack-saddle, and 
vou, my lad, will be compelled to walk, which I dare venture you are well 
accustomed to.’ 

q he vouth grinned, but made no objection. 

‘Whilst we eat, landlord, fill vour casks with the wine, and place the 
pack-saddle on the back of this young man’s horse, and the casks thereon, 
I daresay you have men expert in such a aes 

‘ There are no better the whole length of the Rhine,” satd the landlord, 
proudly. 

‘" Place the casks so the bung-holes are uppermost, and do not drive the 
bungs more tightly in place than 1s necessary, for they are to be extracted 
before Frankfort is reached, that another friend of mine may proht by the 
wine. When this is done, bring me word how much T owe vou.’ 

The landlord gone, the three men fell to their food. 

‘* There is more gold,”’ said Roland, ** than I expected, and it is impos- 
sible even for two of vou to carry it in bags attached to your belts. Besides, 
if you are molested, such bestowal of it would prove most unsafe. .\ burden 
of wine, however, is too common either to attract notice or arouse cupidity. 
I propose, then, when we leave here, to bring vou to the barge belonging to 
Herr Goebel, and taking out the bungs, we Will pour the gold into the bar- 
rels, letting the wine that is displaced overflow to the ground. Then we will 
stoutly drive in the bungs, and should the guards question you at the gates 
of Frankfort, you may let them taste the wine if they insist; I daresay it will 
contain no flavour of the metal.” 

‘“A most excellent suggestion,’’ said Herr ISruger with enthusiasm. 

An admirable plan, for I confess T looked forward with some anxiety to this 
journey, laden with bags of gold.’ 

“You are simply an honest drinke r, tired of the white wine of Frank- 
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fort, and providing yourself with the stronger fluid that Lorch produces. | 
think you will deliver the money safely to tes Goebel, somewhat in drink, 
it is true, but like the rest of us, none the worse for that when the fumes are 
gone. 

The repast finished, and accounts liquidated, the trio left the inn, and 
leading the two horses, reached the barge without observation. Here the 
bungs were removed from the cask, and the three men, assisted by the 
Captain, quietly and speedily opened bag after bag, pouring the coins down 
into the wine, surely a unique adulteration to so heady a fluid as the vintage 
of Lorch. Of the whole amount, Roland deducted two thousand thalers, 
which he divided equally between two of the empty bags. 

‘* This thousand thalers,’’ said he to Kruger, ‘‘ is to be shared by your 
son and yourself, in addition to whatever you may receive from Herr Goebel. 
The other you will hand to the custodian of Ehrenfels Castle, saying 1t came 
from his friend Roland, and is recompense for that I borrowed one day. 
' That will be your letter of introduction to him, and I daresay you will find 
it suficient. Say that I ask him to send his son with you as guide through 
the forest to Wiesbaden, and so, good-night, and good luck to you. 

It was long past midnight when the Guild came roystering to the barge 
on the Rhine. The moon had risen, and gave sufficient light to steer a 
straight course without danger of falling into the water. Ebearhard was 
with them, but Greusel walked rapidly ahead, so he might have a few words 
with his chief before the others arrived. 

‘“] have succeeded in preventing their talking with any stranger, but 
they have taken wine enough to make them quarrelsome if thwarted. When 
I proposed they should leave the division until to-morrow they first became 
suspicious, and then resented the imputation that they were not in condition 
for such a task. I recommend that you allow them to divide the money to- 
night. It will allay their fear that some trick is to be played upon them. 
As it does not matter when the gold is distributed, I counsel you to humour 
them to-night, and postpone reasoning until to-morrow.’ 

‘© T'll think about it,’’ said Roland. 

‘‘ They bring with them several casks of wine. Allow this wine to come 
on board the barge, even if you determine to throw it into the water to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said Roland, with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘' Coax them 
into the cabin, and keep them there if you can, for if they get on deck, we 
will lose some of them in the river.”’ 

Greusel turned back to meet the noisy company, while Roland roused 
the Captain and his men. 

‘* Make ready,’”’ he said to Blumenfels, ‘‘ and the moment I raise my 
hand, shove off. Move to the side of the larger island, and rest there for the 
remainder of the night. Command your rowers to put force into the 
sweeps.’ 

This was done, and well done, as was the Captain’s custom. The late 
moon threw a ghostly light over the scene, and the barren island proved 
deserted and forbidding, as the crew tied up the barge alongside. Most of 
the lights in Lorch had gone out, and the town lay silent in the pallid moon- 
beams like a city of the dead. Roland stood on deck with Greusel and 
Ibearhard by his side, the latter relating the difficulties of the evening. 
There had been singing and shouting in the cabin during the passage across, 
then came a lull in the roar from below, followed by a shout that seemed to 
betoken danger. An instant later the crowd came boiling up the short stairs 
to the deck; all swords drawn, and glistening in the moonlight, Kurzbold 
at their head. 
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‘Come,’ he shouted to the men. ‘S Poltrcons! "’ he cried. ‘*‘ There are 
only three of them.” 

‘* Draw your swords!’’ whispered Roland, flashing his own blade into 
the moonlight. 

Greusel and Ebearhard obeyed his command. 

CHAPTER NX. 
EBEARHARD laughed, and took two steps forward. |©Whenever affairs 
became serious, one could always depend on a laugh from Ebearhard. 

‘* Pardon, commander,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you placed Greusel and me in 
charge of this pious party, therefore I, being the least of your officers, must 
stand the first brunt of our failure to keep the lambs peaceable for the night. 
Greusel, stand behind me, and in front of our chief. I, reasonably 
sober, believe I can cut down six of the innocents before they finish with me. 
You will attend to the next six, leaving exactly half a dozen for Roland to 
eliminate in his own fashion. Now, Herr Conrad Kurzbold, come on. 

“Stand aside!" said Kurzbold. ‘* We have no quarrel with you.” 

‘* But I force a quarrel, my friend! Undisciplined pig, defend yourself ! 
For, by the Three Kings! Tam going to tap your walking wine-barrel.”’ 

Kurzbold retreated with more haste than caution, and one or two behind 
him were knocked down, while the last half- dozen, Roland’s portion, 
tumbled one over another down the steep ladder into the cabin. 

When the last man had disappeared, Ebearhard laughed again. 

‘T think,’’ he said to Roland, ‘‘ you will meet no further trouble from 
our friends to-night. They evidently became alarmed when Greusel asked 
for a postponement of the division, and broke open the lockers, possibly in- 
tending to make the apportionment without our assistance.”’ 

‘‘ Have you hidden the money ?’’ asked Greusel. 

‘* In case anything should happen to me,’’ replied Roland, ‘‘ I will tell 
you what I have done with it.” 

His recital ended, he added: 

‘“T will give you each a letter of identification to Herr Goebel. He is 
entitled to four thousand five hundred thalers of the money. The balance 
you will distribute among those of us who survive.”’ 

Wrapped in his cloak, Roland slept on deck. His two lieutenants took 
the watch in turns, although nothing but snores came up from the cabin. The 
mutineers were not examples of early rising next morning. The sun gave 
promise of another warm day, and Roland walked the deck, anxiety settled 
on his brow. He had made up his mind to knock at the door of the Laugh- 
ing Baron, a giant in stature, reported the most ingenious, most cruel, yet 
bravest of ‘all the robber nobles of the Rhine, whose castle was notoriously 
the hardest nut to crack along the banks of that famous river. It would he 
unwise to linger in the neighbourhood of Lorch, as the castles they had 
looted the day previous were still visible on the western bank. News of the 
raid would undoubtedly travel to Furstenberg, also within sight down the 
river, and thus the hilarious Margrave would be put on his guard, overjoyed 
at the opportunity of trapping these moral marauders. 

Furstenberg was a fief of Cologne, and any interference with it would 
involve the meddler in complications with the church and the .\rehbishop, 
if the meddler was caught. 

It was necessary, therefore, to move with caution, and to retreat, when 
the time came, unobserved. These difficulties were alone sufficient to give 
pause to the most intrepid, but Roland was further handicapped by his fol- 
lowing. How could he hope to accomplish any subtle movement requiring 
silence, prompt obedience, and alertness, supported by men whose brains 
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were muddled with wine, and whose conduct was manifestly a conspiracy 
against him. They had wine on board to continue their orgy, and he knew 
himself to be quite unable to prevent their carouse. With a deep sigh he 
realised that he would be compelled to forego Furstenberg, and thus leave 
behind him a virgin citadel, which he recognised as bad tactics from a mili- 
tary point of view. 

During his meditations the men had come up into the fresh air and the 
sunlight. They came in groups of twos and threes, yawning and rubbing 
their eyes, but none ventured to interrupt the leader as, with bent head, he 
paced back and forth on the deck. The men, indeed, seemed exceedingly 
subdued. They passed with almost overacted casualness from the boat to 
the island, and sauntered towards its lower end, from which, in the clear 
morning air, the grim fortress of Furstenberg could be plainly discerned 
diagonally across the river. It was Ebearhard who broke in upon Roland’s 
reverie. 

“Our friends are quiet this morning, but I observe they happen to 
coincide upon the northern part of the island, as a rendezvous for their 
beforé-breakfast walk. They undoubtedly are holding a formal meeting of 
the Guild, and as neither Greusel nor I have been invited, I imagine, after 
last night’s display, we two are no longer considered their brethren. This 
meekness on their part seems to me more dangerous than last night’s flurry. 
They will demand from you a knowledge of what has been done with the 
gold. Have you decided upon your answer? ”’ 

‘Yes; itis their right to know, so I shall tell them the truth. By this 
time Kruger is somewhere between Ehrenfels and Wiesbaden. He will 
reach Frankfort to-night, and cannot be overtaken.” 

“Ts there not a danger that they will desert in a body, return to Frank- 
fort, and demand from Herr Goebel their share of the spoil?” 

‘No matter for that,’’ returned Roland. ‘' Herr Goebel will not part 
with a florin except under security of such letters as [ purpose giving you 
and Greusel, and, even then, only when vou have proven to him that I am 
dead.”’ | 

‘* But don’t you see,’’? demurred [tbearhard, ‘‘ what a dangerous power 
you will put into their hands? THlerr Goebel is merely a merchant, and 
though rich, comparatively powerless. He has already come into conflict 
with the authorities, and has spent a term in prison, and the Archbishops 
have refused to take action against these robber Barons. Our men, if there 
happens to be one of brains among them, can easily terrify Herr Goebel into 
parting with the treasure by threatening to confess their own and his com- 
plicity in the raids. Consider what an excellent case they could put forward, 
by stating, quite truly, that they had joined this expedition in ignorance of 
its purport, and on the very first day, learning what was afoot, they had 
deserted their criminal leader, and were now endeavouring to make restitu- 
tion. Herr Goebel would be helpless. If he said that they had first de- 
manded the gold from him, they would as strenuously deny it, and their 
denial would be believed, because they had come of their own free will to the 
authorities. The merchant, already tainted with treason, having suffered 
imprisonment, and narrowly escaped hanging, would prove on investigation 
to be up to the neck in the affair. There would be no difficulty in learning 
that his barge went down the river, manned by a crew of his own choosing. 
Of course, it would never come to this because Goebel, being a shrewd man, 
would deliver up the treasure to them. Don’t vou see he must do so to save 
his own neck?”? 

Roland pondered on what had been said to him, but for the moment 
made no reply. Greusel, who had jomned them during the conversation, 
remaining silent until Ebearhard had finished, now spoke : 
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‘‘ | agree with all that has been said.” 

‘“ What, then, would you advise me to do?’ asked Roland. 

‘I have been talking with some of the men,’’ said Greusel. ‘‘ (They 
won't speak to Ebearhard because he drew his sword on them) and I find 
they believe you took advantage of their absence to bury the gold in a safe 
place. They are certain you know no one in Lorch to whom you could safely 
entrust it, and they do not suspect an emissary from Frankfort. I advise 
you to tell them you have made arrangements for every man to get his share, 
so long as nothing untoward happens to you. This will preserve your life 
should they go so far as to threaten it, and compel them to stay with us. 
After all, we are merely artisans, and not fighting men. I am convinced 
that if we are really attacked, we will make a very poor showing, even though 
we carry swords. Remember how the men tumbled over each other in their 
haste to get out of reach when Ebearhard flourished his blade.”’ 

‘* I think Greusel’s suggestion a good one,’’ put in Ebearhard. 

‘IT shall adopt it,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ although I had made up my mind 
fully to enlighten them.”’ 

‘“* There is another matter I would like to speak about,’’ continued 
Ebearhard. ‘‘ At Assmannshausen, and at Lorch last night, we heard much 
about Furstenberg. It is the most dangerous castle on the Rhine to meddle 
with. The Laughing Baron, as they call him, although he is a Margrave, 
is the only man who ever stopped a King on his way down the Rhine, and 
held him for ransom.’’ 

“*Qh,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ Adolf of Nassau, on his way to be crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.’’ 

‘‘Quite so. Well, this huge ruffan-—I never can remember his name; 
can you, Greusel? ”’ 

‘“ Tt beats me.’’ 

‘‘ Margrave Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck,’’ said Roland so 
solemnly that Ebearhard laughed, and even Greusel smiled. 

‘“That’s the individual,’’ agreed Ebearhard, ‘‘ and you must admit the 
name itself is formidable enough to attack, even without the giant it belongs 

to.”’ 
‘* Banish all apprehension,’’ said Roland. ‘‘I have already decided to 
remain here through the day, and drop quietly down the river to-night in the 
darkness, past Furstenberg.’’ 

‘‘ That 1s a wise decision,’’ said Ebearhard. 

“Tis against all military rule,’’ demurred Roland, ‘‘ but nevertheless 
with such a company as I lead, it is the only way. Do the men know that 
Furstenberg is our great point of danger? ”’ 

‘‘ They know something of it, but not what I know. Last night I left 
them in Greusel’s charge, being alarmed about what I had heard of Fursten- 
berg, and engaged a boatman to take me there before the moon rose. I dis- 
covered that the Laughing Baron has caused a chain to be buoyed up just 
below the surface of the water, running diagonally up the river more than 
half way across it, so that every boat coming down is caught and drawn in 
to the landing, for the main flood of the Rhine, as you know, runs to the 
westward of this island. The boatman who ferried me across knew about 
this chain, but thought it had been abandoned since traffic stopped. He 
says it runs up into the castle, and the moment a barge strikes against it, a 
big bell is rung inside the stronghold, causing the Baron to laugh so loudly 
that they sometimes hear him over in Lorch.’’ 

‘* This is interesting indeed,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ and an excellent feat of 
scouting must be set down to your credit. Say nothing to the men, for 
although we pass Furstenberg on this occasion, I shall pay my respects to 
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Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck when we return, and the knowledge 
vou bring will prove useful.’’ 

‘“ Ha!’ cried Greusel, ‘‘ here are our infants returning, all in a body, 
Kurzbold at their head. J imagine they are going to depend on rhetoric this 
morning and allow their swords to remain in scabbard. They have evidently 
come to a decision about something.’ 

The three retired to the prow ‘of the boat as the Guild clambered on at 
the stern. “The Captain and two of his men had taken the skiff belonging to 
the barge, and were absent at Lorch, purchasing provisions. Roland stood 
at the prow of the barge, slightly in advance of his two lieutenants, and 
awaited the approac h of Kurzbold, with seventeen men behind him. 

“Commander,” said the spokesman, with nothing of the late truculence 
in his tone, “S we have held a meeting of the Guild, and unanimously agreed 
to ask you one question, and offer one suggestion.” 

‘‘T shall be pleased,’’ replied Roland, ‘‘ to answer the first if 1] think it 
desirable, and take the second into consideration.”’ 

He inclined his head to the delegation, and received in return a low bow 
from all. This was an auspicious beginning, and showed a certain improve- 
ment of method on the part of the majority. 

‘* The question is, C Cane what have you done with the gold which 
we captured yesterday Cc 

_ “‘A proper enquiry,’’ replied Roland, “which gives me pleasure to 
answer. I have placed it in a custody which [ believe to be absolute. T have 
arranged that if nothing happens to me, this money shall be properly divided 
in my presence. 

"Do you deny, sir, that the money belongs to us?” 

** Part of it undoubtedly does, but 1, as leader of the expedition, am 
morally responsible to you. all for its safe- keeping. Our barge has been 
stopped three times, and Captain Blumenfels tells me he has had nothing 
of real violence to complain of, but as we progress further down the river, 
we are bound to encounter some Baron who is not so punctilious, for in- 
stance, the Margrave von [Satznellenbogenstahleck, whose stronghold you 
saw from the latest meeting place of the Guild. Such a man as the Margrave 
is certain to do what you yourselves did without hesitation last night, that 
is, break open the lockers. Finding gold there, you may be certain it will 
not long remain in our possession after his discovery.” 

‘You evade the point, Commander. Is the gold ours, or is it yours ?”’ 

‘“T have admitted that part of it is yours.’ 

‘Then by what right do vou assert the power to deal with it, lacking 
our consent? You, the youngest of our Company, treat us as if we were 
children.”’ 

“The truth is that, although the youngest, [ am_ nevertheless your 
commander. We are e ngaged i in acts of war, therefore military law prevails, 
and not the code of Justinian. It is my duty to protect your treasure and 
my own, and ensure that each man shall receive his share. “After the division 
you may do what you please with the money, for you will then be under the 
common law, and I should not advise concerning its disposal.”' 

“You refuse to tell us, then, what you have done with the gold.” 

“I do. Now proceed with your suggestion.’ 

‘“T fear I have put the case too mildly when I called it a suggestion, 
Considering the unsatisfactory nature of vour reply to my question, I with- 
draw the word ‘suggestion,’ and substitute the word ‘command.’ ”' 

Kurzbold paused, to give his ultimatum the greater force. Behind him 
rose a murmur of approval. 

‘Words do not matter in the least. I deal with deeds. Out, then, with 
your command,” cried Roland, for the first time exhibiting impatience, 
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‘The command unanimously adopted is this: the castle of Furstenberg 
must be left alone. We know more of that castle than you do, especially 
about its owner and his garrison. We have been gathering information as 
we journeyed, and have not remained sulking in the barge.’’ 

‘That is encouraging news,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ I thought you engaged 
in sampling wine.”’ 

‘* You have heard the command. Will you obey ?”’ 

‘“T will not,’’ said Roland, decisively. 

[;bearhard took a step forward to the side of his chief, and glanced re- 
proachfully at him. Greusel remained where he was, but neither man spoke. 

‘You intend to attack Furstenberg ? ”’ 

eX ESs 

“When?” 

‘This afternoon.”’ 

Nurzbold turned to his following. 

‘* Brothers,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have heard this decision, which calls for no 
comment from me.”’ 

Apparently the discussion was to receive no comment from the others, 
either. They stood glum and seemingly disconcerted, as if the trend of 
affairs had taken an unexpected turn. 

‘We had better retire and consult again,’’ said one. 

This was unanimously agreed to, and once more they disembarked upon 
the island, and moved forward to their Witenagemote. Greusel and Ebear- 
hard said nothing, but watched the men disappear through the trees. Roland 
looked first at one and then the other with a smile. 

‘‘ T see,’’ he said, “‘ that you disapprove my conduct.”’ 

Greusel remained silent, but Ebearhard laughed, before he spoke. 

‘This morning you deliberately concluded that it was unwise to attack 
Furstenberg., Now, because of Kurzbold’s lack of courtesy, you deflect 
from your mature judgment, and hastily adopt a course directly opposed to 
that you marked out for yourself after careful thought.” 

“ Ebearhard, the duty of a commander is to give, and not to receive, 
commands.”’ 

“So! Command and suggestion are merely words, as you yourself 
pointed out, saying that they did not matter.’ 

‘“In that I was wrong. Words do matter, although: IXKurzbold wasn't 
clever enough to correct me. For example, I hold no man in higher esteem 
than vourself, yet you could use words that would cause me instantly to draw 
my sword upon you, and fight until one or other of us succumbed.” 

Ebearhard laughed. 

‘‘ Flatteringly put, Roland. Truth is, vou’d fight till I succumbed, my 
swordsmanship being no match for yours. IT shall say the words, however, 
that will cause you to draw your sword. Commander, I stand by, whatever 
vou do.”’ 

“And I,’’ said Greusel, curtly. 

- Right! ’* cried Roland cheerfully. ‘If we are fated to go down, we 
fall with banners flying.’’ 

The Captain returned with his supplies, but the majority of the Guild 
still remained in deliberation. Evidently the discussion was not proceeding 
with that unanimity which Kurzbold indicated to be the case. 

At noon Roland requested the Captain to send some of the crew with 
food for those in prolonged session, and to carry a cask of wine that had 
been half emptied the night before. 

‘* They will enjoy their meal under the trees by the margin of the river, 

said Roland, good naturedly, as he and his two lieutenants sat in the empty 
cabin enjoying their own repast. 
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‘“ Do they mean to delay so you cannot cross the river this afternoon ? ’’ 

‘Tt is not unlikely,’’? said Roland. ‘‘ I'll wait here until the sun sets, 
and when they realise that 1 am about to leave them on an uninhabited 
island, without food or wine, I think you will see them assemble on board.”’ 

“There are three of them at least who are able to swim this narrow 
branch of the Rhine,’’ suggested Greusel, ‘‘and so engage a boatman to 
take them off, should their signalling be unobserved.” 

‘‘ Again no matter. My plan for the undoing of Furstenberg does not 
depend on force, but on craft. Three cannot carry away as much gold as 
can twenty-one, but our shares will be the same. However, we are not 
likely to find again so full a treasury as that at Rheinstein.”’ 

Although the sun sank out of sight, the men did not return. There had 
evidently been more wine in the cask than Roland supposed, for the cheery 
songs of the Guild echoed through the sylvan solitude. Roland told the 
Captain to set his men at work and row round the top of the island into the 
main stream of the Rhine. The revellers had evidently appointed watch- 
men, for they speedily came running through the wood, following the move- 
ments of the boat from the shore, and keeping pace with it. When the craft 
reached the PPGste side of the island, the rowers drew in alongside the 
beach. 

‘ Are you coming ? ’’ asked Roland, pleasantly. 

‘Will you agree to pass Furstenberg during the night ?’’ demanded 
IXurzbold. 

C¢ No.’?’ 

‘“Do you expect success, as with the other castles ?’’ 

‘‘T should not make the attempt otherwise.”’ 

‘‘T was wrong,” said Kurzbold, mildly, ‘‘in substituting the word 

‘command’ for ‘suggestion.’ There are grave reasons for deferring an 
attempt on Furstenberg. In our argument, these reasons were not presented 
to you. Will you listen to them if we go on board? ”’ 

‘‘ Tf unanimously, you promise to abide by my decision; yes. 

“Will you allow your prejudice against me to prevent you eine a 
decision in the men’s favour ? ”’ 

‘Not if they convince Greusel and Ebearhard against the attack on 
Furstenberg. I shall do what these two men advise, even though I believe in 
a contrary course. So, you see, Herr Kurzbold, my admitted prejudice shali 
not come into action at all.’’ 

‘“Tt is satisfactory so far,” said Kurzbold. ‘‘ Now will you tie up 
against the further shore until your decision is rendered ? ”’ 

‘With pleasure,’’? replied Roland. So the raiders tumbled impetu- 
ously on board the barge, whereupon the sailors bent to their oars, and 
quickly reached the western bank at a sylvan spot, out of sight of any castle, 
where the trees grew down the mountain side to the water's edge. Here the 
sailors, springing ashore, tied their stout ropes to the tree trunks, and the 
great barge lay broadside to the land, with her nose pointing down the 
stream. 

‘“ You see,’’ said Roland, to his trusted licutenants, “‘ without giving 
way at all, I leave to you two the decision, and So, I take it, Furstenberg or 
ourselves will escape disaster on this occasion. 
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ADAME LA COMTESSE DE RIVIERE 
drew on a pair of black cotton gloves. A 
glance in her beautiful old Louis XV. mirror 
assured her that her little black bonnet sat 
straightly upon her silvery-white hair and 
that her black silk cape depended correctly 
oa. from her bowed and frail old shoulders. 
Crossing to a corner of the room, where stood 
a simple wooden altar, Madame picked from 
where it lay, between the two silver candle- 
sticks, a small vellum-bound prayer book ; 
then, touching a hand-bell, turned towards 
the door. 

In the narrow hall a plain and elderly; 


maid-servant waited. 

“ Emilienne,” said ‘Madame la Comtesse in her quaint, clear, high- 
bred voice. 

“ Madame? ” said Emilienne. 

“One has no news, as yet, of César? ” 


“No, Madame, but » | 





“It is unfortunate,” said Madame la Comtesse, as she gathered her 
skirt. ‘I shall return, Emilienne, in an hour and a half.” 

“ Bien, Madame,” said E:milienne, as she threw open the door. 

Madame la Comtesse slowly descended the four flights of stairs from 
her appartement to the Rus de la Cloche du Bois; then, turning to the left, 
slowly began to mount the winding slope towards her favourite church high 
on the topmost height of the Montmartre Hill. 

The good Monsieur Dubois, from the entrance to the dim crypt, where- 
from, at exorbitant prices, he sold short measure of charcoal and wood, 
watched her go. His keen, bright eye noted, with a glint of comprehen- 
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so that their whites showed most effec- 

tively against their charcoal setting. 

Presently the good Monsieur Dubois 

came back to earth again. 

“One has no news, as yet, of 
César, Mademoiselle? ”? he asked. 

“ Malheureusement,” said 
Emilienne, with a shrug eloquent of 
despair; “ not as yet, Monsieur, but ” 
—she indicated the route taken by her 
mistress—‘* but Madame la Comtesse 
has faith. Ben vrai, she has much 

sla ““e, faith.” 
VIANA Ua “© Parfaitement,” assented Mon- 
MONSIEUR DUBOIS’ ARMS WORKED Like a Sieur Dubois complaisantly. 
WINDMILL. “ But has it not been justified, 
Monsieur? ” said Emilienne, advan- 
cing a step nearer and lowering her voice; “and more than once already.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ shoulders almost met in a shrug; his mouth pursed 
tolerantly. 

Emilienne’s voice sank to an impressive whisper. ‘ But yes, Monsieur, 
twice now Madame has had justification. Listen, then, and what I recount 
to you, you, Monsieur Dubois, can of your own knowledge prove. Three 
times already César has disappeared mysteriously—but disappeared. Who 
knows the mind of a poodle? Perhaps he had an affair in another quartier. 
As a rule, he is a dog of a good character, but—well, they are much like 
men, and without a word they go off, who knows where? ‘They have no 
sentiment like a woman, Monsieur; they are selfish.” 

Monsieur Dubois framed a gallant protest. 

Emilienne doubtfully accepted the possible exception. 

‘“‘ But listen again, Monsieur,” she went on. “I come to speak of 
the faith of Madame. Three times, then, we have been a household in 
mourning for two, three, four days perhaps. Bon! Each time, then, 
Madame has taken her little prayer book in her hand and has slowly walked 
up the hill to her church up there.” 

Emilienne paused to determine whether her audience was following 
with sufficient closeness of attention the so eloquent proof of Madame’s 
faith. 

The good Monsieur Dubois might have been hearing the history for 
the first and only time, so rapt the attention on his grimy face. 

“‘ Ta haut, in the church, Monsieur, as you doubtless know,” continued 
Emilienne, “ near to the doorway, stands a statue of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and on the base of the statue is a little wooden box for alms. Into this 
little black wooden box, then, Madame la Comtesse drops a silver dole, and, 
retiring to a stool near by, Madame renders her devotions.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ cropped poll wagged slowly and sympathetically, 
like the head of a china mandarin, 
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“The good St. Aninony, as you well know, Monsieur, will restore to 
the true bel.ever what may be lost. Enfin, Monsieur, you, of all persons, 
then, can certify ihat César has been returned to us, since each time it has 
been by your hand. It is not exactly of Madame’s religion all that, but 
simply of her faith, and, above all, that about which she would not wish 
to learn, I gossiped. Moreover, you detain me, Monsieur; it approaches 
eleven o’clock, and I must hurry to make my marketing.” 

“Life is droll,” said Monsieur Dubois sententiously. ‘ What 
Madame knows as faith is, to me, luck. You have said truly, Mademoiselle, 
that I, Aristide Dubois, have twice already restored the wandering César 
to Madame’s arms, and by such means, mayhap, made myself the uncon- 
scious agent of St. Anthony of Padua and the | 
grateful recipient of the so-munificent bounty of 
Madame la Comtesse de Riviére.” 

He ended his polished period with a con- 
scious flourish. 

“You, also, must have faith, Monsieur,” 
said Emilienne. 

“But n>,” said Monsieur Dubois, with a grin. 
“ Madame la Comtesse is of the old aristocracy, 
she has faith; I am of the bourgeoisie, I have 
hope; Madame pays in the manner of the old 
school, and that is charity. Mayhap St. Anthony 
may show me where to find César once again. | go now to the Pont Neuf 
on an affair of business et nous verrons.> ' 

“Au revoir, Monsieur,” said Emilienne, as she hurried off. 

- Au revoir, Mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Dubois; and he slowly 
and deliberately closed one knowing eye at her retreating figure. ° 

* * " # 





The Sévres clock on the mantelpiece chimed two o'clock. 

Madame la Comtesse de Riviére, who never permitted a moment of 
her day to be spent in idleness, was seated in her salle-a-man ger engaged 
upon a piece of needlework. The windows were thrown Open to admit 
the sunshine of a spring afternoon. Of a sudden, the glad, sharp bark of 
a dog in the street reached Madame’s keen ear. Her needle paused 
abruptly. Again a bark: Madame la Comtesse took off her spectacles and 
smiled softly to herself. She continued to smile as she methodicall« polished 
the glasses with her handkerchief. And now from the little hall came the 
tinkle of a bell. The smile of Madame la Comtesse arrested itself suddenly. 
Voices issued from the directiun of the kitchen, whereupon Madame calmly 
resumed her needlework. A tap at the door, and Emilienne, labouring 
under intense excitement, entered. ‘“ Madame! ” said she in a tone whicn 
strove unsuccessfully to remain normal, “ Monsieur Dubois begs the honour 
of an interview with Madame.” 

“© Monsieur 2? queried Madame la Comtesse. 

s Dubois, the charbonnier, from below,” explained Emilienne. 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed Madame la Comtesse. “ This is not the day of 
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my salon, Emilienne; nevertheless, bid our Prince of Darkness clean well 
his feet upon the mat, and permit him to enter.” 

“ Bren, Madame.” 

A tremendous scuffling, scraping noise from outside the door betokened 
the assault upon the mat by the boots of Monsieur Dubois, and at this, 
mingled with a low whining sound and sundry suppressed exclamations 
from Emilienne, Madame la Comtesse composed herself to receive her 
visitor. | 

The door opened wide, and Monsieur Dubois, blue-bloused, his face 
an expanse of amiable grin, shuffled in, hat in hand. Emilienne, clasping 
to her breast the struggling, excited, prodigal and very grimy César, fol- 
lowed. 

“© Madame,” said Monsieur Dubois, in the manner of a conjurer con- 
cluding his finest trick, “‘ votla, César! ” 

milienne, in whom the dramatic instinct ran strong, took her cue, 
dropped her burden, and, with a low bark, César bounded to his mistress’ 
side. 

“ Ttens! exclaimed Madame as, with outstretched hand, she calmed 
César’s transports. 

The good Dubois, at sight of this so charming domestic scene of his 
arrangement, could restrain his feelings only with difficulty. With the aid 
of his hat he wiped away a furtive tear. 

“Well? » said Madame suddenly. | 

“ Alors, Madame la Comtesse,” said Monsieur Dubois promptly, and, 
shifting his weight from one leg to another, plunged forthwith into his glib 
tale. ‘ This morning, then, I had an affair of business which took me to 
the Baths in the Seine close to the Pont Neuf. 
Madame will understand, nest ce pas? » 

“Proceed, Monsieur,” said Madame la 
Comtesse, with a suspicion of haste. 

‘““Madame comprehends, then,” agreed 
Monsieur Dubois cheerfully. ‘ Well, on descend- 
ing the steps to the river, I chanced to observe a 
poodle, of the correct shade of pinkish-white 
colour, lying beside some sacks on the quay side. 
‘ Hold! Dubois, my brave one! ” said I to myself, 
‘there, for yet another time, is the aristocratic 
poodle of Madame the Countess.’ Abandoning 
on the instant all further meditations upon the 
bath I had promised myself, I quickly attached 
round his neck this piece of string” (cord pro- 
duced as evidence), “and put myself at once en route for home. And here, 
as Madame herself is witness, is Aristide Dubois and enfin—there is César.” 

Madame la Comtesse ceased patting the dog and suspiciously regarded 
the palm of her hand—it was decidedly more black than a lady permits her 
hand to become. The Countess, with an air of surprised amazement, pur- 
sued her investigations further to Emilienne, whose face (against which César. 
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had nestled) and white house-apron 
(upon which César had reposed) 
were smeared with well-defined coal 
stains. 

‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur,” began 
Madame at length, “‘ you are not 
by chance or profession a ventrilo- 
quist? ” 

“ But no, Madame,” replied 
Monsieur Dubois, perplexed. 

“ And yet,” said Madame, “ I 
heard the bark of a dog this morn- 
ing as I went up the street, whilst 
you have but now brought César 
direct, I imagine you said, from the 
Pont Neuf? ” 

‘‘T have at moments, Madame, 
a bizarre but distressing cough,” 
suggested Monsieur Dubois. 





THE STRUGGLING, PROTESTING POODLE yan c 4 Mad 
WAS BEING COERCED INTO A MUCH-NEEDED Strange,” sal aCamne: 
BATH. “ But you are then by chance a 


conjurer, Monsieur? ” 

“ But no, Madame,” stammered Monsieur Dubois. ‘I am a char- 
bonnier.” ' 

“When I reflect upon the statements of account for your goods, 
Monsieur,” said Madame reflectively, “I perceive, however, a certain 
similarity in the professions.” 

Monsieur Dubois, more perplexed, struck his breast with violence. 
‘‘ Madame does not propose, then, to accept the word of a gentleman that 
he rescued the good César from a watery grave by the Baths in the Seine: 
i, who have always regarded Madame la Comtesse as truly religious, as one 
having much faith ea 

“In effect, Monsieur,” said Madame drily, “ I have much faith. 
Twice already I have had faith to the extent of a pourboire of twenty francs 
for each proof of the faith, and to-day, for the third time, it is true, I had 
the intention to go to consult ” 

“The good St. Anthony of Padua,” broke in Monsieur Dubois eagerly, 

‘‘whose humble agent I am, Madame.” His bow was worthy of the 
Elysée. 
“ Ah! ” said Madame, “ you bring me proof indeed—that Emilienne 
gossips of her mistress’ affairs; but still, Monsieur, there remains a mystery, 
and I am almost persuaded you are a conjurer, and that indeed you practise 
more than one branch of the black arts.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ arms worked like a windmill. He forgot himself. 
‘ Sapristi! Madame,” he cried, “ I have already said that I am a charbonnier, 
a seller of coal, and an honest citizen, who, recognising the dog of Madame 
ahout to drown himself in the middle of the Seine, leaped at the peril of his 
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life from the parapet of the Pont Neuf to the rescue. Have I not said it, 
me? ” 

“ But yes, Monsieur,” said Madame, more drily still, “ you have 
indeed said it now three times, in three different versions; but yet there 
remains a mystery, for the simple reason that I did not, after all, go to 
consult Saint Anthony this morning, but, instead, I called at the shop of 
Monsieur Grosjean, your so amiable neighbour, the butcher.” 

The features of the charbonnier did their best to interpret his sense of 
mystification. 

Madame la Comtesse prepared to enjoy herself. 

‘“‘T have the reputation, it seems, Monsieur, to be religious; that I am 
believed also to be superstitious is warranted by your flattering knowledge 
of my supposed unlimited faith in the powers of Saint Anthony. Is it 
not so? ” : 

Monsieur Dubois, with his feeling of mystification doubled, yet made 
haste to answer, “ Perfectly, Madame la Comtesse.” 

““In a word, Monsieur, you have assigned to me the state of mind, 
foolish and superstitious, that induces the ignorant servant maid to render 
so profitable the practice of the frowsy mysteries of the fortune-teller, who 
has the rich and handsome husband, fair or dark, for each one of his little 
geese?” 

Monsieur Dubois shuffled his feet uncomfortably, but warily held his 
tongue. Madame amused herself, perhaps. 

Madame la Comtesse completed several fine stitches before she 
resumed. 

“‘ Fnfin, Monsieur,” said she, “I had suspected the whereabouts of 
César this morning at the hour of eleven, and in half an hour later, by the 
exercise of a little common sense, a little observation, I had finally solved 
me this mystery.” 

Monsieur Dubois looked a little apprehensive. 

“* By Saint Anthony ” he began. 

“* Pardon, no! ” interjected Madame, “ by the observation of a gnawed 
and coal-begrimed bone in the gutter before your door.” 

Monsieur le charbonnier was a dull dog, and, where he did not under- 
stand, it was an instinct to bluster. 

“Name of a pipe, Madame,” he growled, “ but 
you would make me to believe that you yourself have 
the gift of the second-sight? ” 

“Listen, Monsieur,” said Madame imperiously, 
“whilst I persuade you of your own foolishness, your 
own ignorant credulity. This morning, then, I heard 
the bark as of a dog—it was harsh, husky, and not at 
all the bark of a poodle, but—it gave me to think, and 
presently, with a shrewd idea, I returned to the Rue de 
la Cloche du Bois.” 

“ But, never! ” exclaimed Monsieur Dubois. “ One did not observe 
Madame’s return.” 
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“THUS CRIME IS PUNISHED ” 


By-THomas Joyce 
Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


HE Policeman climbed stolidly over the broken stones 
and loose earth of the pass. He was a man of small 
imagination, and would have preferred a macadamised 
road and a bicycle. ‘ However,” he admitted, “ they 
roads would make a good cover.” It did not strike 
him that that was a double-edged advantage. His 
phlegm made him single-minded, and his digestion 
optimistic. The Brigand, on the other hand, had 
great imagination, and might have been timid, too 

vacillating, in consequence, if he had not trusted in his star. 

The Policeman had never thought of stars in that light, though he 
had once sent his birth-date and a postal order to an astrologer, much 
recommended by two aunts. 

He considered his horoscope, however, not worth the money, and so 
the stars had ceased to have even a second-hand interest for him. 

The moon he thought of merely as a poor, but cheap, illuminant. 

Meanwhile he had left the pass and was some way up the mountain- 
side, advancing with a kind of matter-of-fact caution. 

The Brigand watched him critically. ‘“‘ He manages his feet very well 
for a plainsman,” he thought. “TI shall meet him on the path.” 

Now the Policeman was already half-way up this path, a ledge only 
1 little over two feet wide at the better parts, when they met—very suddenly. 

The Policeman raised his rifle with a jerk. 

“ How will you take me? ” asked the Brigand. 

“ You must walk in front,” said the Policeman. 

‘But how shall I pass you? ” 

“‘Isn’t there a way out on the other side? ” 

“Oh! No. That goes to the top.” 

“Then there is room at the top? ” 

“Yes. A certain amount.” 

“ Then march.” 

The Brigand marched. The Policeman had a sudden inspiration. 

“ Why didn’t you shoot me? ” he asked. 

“No ammunition,” said the Brigand laconically, and they went 
solemnly forward. 

The Policeman kept his eye on the nape of his prisoner’s neck, as a 
good mark for a sudden coup. At last they came to a sharp bend in the 
path, so that the front man would have to turn out of sight a moment. 
They came to it suddenly, and the Policeman was not expecting it. 
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“ Stop,” he cried, intending to put 
his rifle muzzle as close as possible to 
that nape, but the Brigand popped round 
the coiner like a rabbit. 

The Policeman came up carefully. 
When he was within two paces of the 
turn, he could see that the path 
ran into a little plateau, filling a 
cleft in the hillside. This, as a 
matter of fact, was a notorious 
oe tae : ee > lair of the Brigands, and the 
a Rep “hes” Policeman had expected all the 
EAs, ‘ =~ time to tackle him there. 

“ Then,” he had thought, 
«“T will put out the money to 
interest (this money was the 
Brigand’s price, placarded all 
over the Province) in something 
safe, but likely to improve in 
value, and paying a good rate. 
After that I can retire.” 
They closed at the corner. 
- The Brigand had been squatting 
down, to get under the rifle, and 
the Policeman. was 
wise when he 
dropped it. 

They hung 
over the edge a full 
minute, each trying 
to press the other 
out, and_ himself 
back, with the same 
effort. A few stones 
: fell. 

“Ips no good,” gasped the Brigand, “we'll both go.” 

“raid so,” said the Policeman, shifting his hands for a new grip. 

“ Then let’s compromise.” | 

This was a new notion, and seemed very ingenious to the Policeman 
for that very reason. 

“ How?” he asked. (His new grip did not promise success.) 

“ Halves,” grunted the Brigand. 

The Policeman was indignant. He thought this exorbitant. 

“ What?” he cried. “ Halves? After Pve come up all this way? ” 


“ But we'll both go.” 
This was so unanswerable that the Policeman gave up haggling about 
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THEY MET—-VERY SUDDENLY. 


ferms. 
“ We're very near the edge, don’t you think? ” went on the other. 
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THE BRIGAND HAS OPENED A READY-MADE 
CLOTHIER’S SHOP. 


The Policeman did not think so. 
“© Besides,” he said, “ I could hide it.” 





“An armistice, 
then, and we'll discuss 
ite"? 

They walked 
amicably into the rob- 
ber’s comfortable little 
cave. Cigars and 
glasses quickly eased 
the negotiations. 

As the Brigand 
pointed out, even if 
the price was halved, 
they would both be 
able to retire on the 
proceeds. He dwelt 
on this with pardonable 
pride, as showing his 
value. Under cover 
of a joke, he even 
pointed out (the Police- 
man was impressed) 
that there could be no 
flattery in this appre- 
ciation: if was on 
a strictly commercial 
basis. Afterwards they 
came to business, and 
discussed the chances, 
and a plot. The 
Policeman had vague 
notions of surrender- 
ing the Brigand in the 
ordinary way, and then 
helping him to escape. 

“Why,” said the 
Brigand, “ they’d want 
their money back.” 


* And I should be just as I am,” cried the other. 


“ ‘With private means.” 


“Yes. But what’s the good of private means up here. No cafés, 


no shops, no Signorinas.” 


The Policeman thought that private means were a great advantage 


anywhere. 


“ Then,” said the Brigand, “ they would probably do for you.” 
This had not struck the proposer before; all the same, he could not 


think of anything better. 
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necessities accounts for the progress of races in other parts of the world. 
The North American forests have always teemed with fish and game, large 
and small, a profuse supply of berries and nuts at different seasons, great 
bods of rice for cereal supplies, the bark of the birch for canoe and roof, 
food, shelter, and fuel, and the skins and furs of animals for clothing. Such 
a bountiful state of affairs would tend towards laziness, and this, it must be 
admitted, is one of the Indian’s chief failings. 

In dealing with the present-day Indian, he must be divided into two 
groups: (1) the Indian who spends his life in the precincts of, or amongst, 
white people; (2) the Indian who still relies on Nature’s bounty and lives 
as did his ancestors. 

In the course of a very few years, what we may call the Town Indian 
will have disappeared entirely, either from the dread disease of consumption, 
or by absorption into the dominant race. 

At first sight it appears strange that the White Plague should work 
such havoc amongst a people apparently endowed by Nature with stamina 
and unrivalled constitution, but when the altered conditions of living are 
realised, the cause is explained. In his natural national state the Indian 
lived in a tepee dwelling, which provided the finest form of ventilation 
owing to the conical apex being always open, and allowing foul air to escape. 
The necessity for sanitary arrangements of any kind was obviated owing 
to their nomadic habits, tribes and families never remaining long in one 
place, but moving to different localities according to the seasons. To-day 
the Town Indian lives in a house or shack, which in cold weather is her- 
metically sealed, providing breeding places for germs and microbes. Sani- 
tary arrangements are practically nil, and personal cleanliness seems to convey 
no pleasure to the average aborigine. The result is that the number of 
deaths from consumption annually is decimating the population in towns 
and their near-by reservations. 

The Town Indian has never conquered his native legacy of laziness, 
and will only work when obliged, and though able to earn more money 
than he requires for pressing needs, he has no ambition to improve his lot 
or lay by for a rainy day, but squanders his substance in such riotous living 
as may be obtainable. Of course, there are Indians who have risen far 
above the majority, and native men and women will be found in nearly every 
town and city in Canada to-day, working in offices on an equality with, and 
even surpassing in capacity and adaptiveness, the white man, though this 
section is a very small minority, and is, unfortunately, not immune from the 
dread disease. The Indian is naturally intelligent and quick to learn, and 
has latent powers and talents only innate laziness keeps from rising to 
prominence. The average Indian of to-day will sell his soul for “ Fire- 
water,” and although Canadian law prohibits the sale of intoxicants to 
Indians, and no spirits are allowed on the reservations, yet the Indian expe- 
riences no difficulty in getting all the spirituous solace he needs in any town. 
The visitor also, to any reservation, who could satisfy the inhabitants thereof 
that the secret would not be divulged, need never fear that a stimulant is 
unobtainable should he feel faint. Many of the “ braves ” earn their living 
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by working at railway construction, and amongst them the finest class of 
workman for bridge building is found, owing to their litheness and sure- 
footedness. Their utter absence of nerves when working at great heights 
or in perilous positions is an astonishing fact. But to see these men on 
pay-day is not an elevating sight, and no foreman or contractor expects or 
gets much work from them for days after. When the earnings have found 
their way into the pocket of the authority-bribing publican the Indian returns 
to his work. 7 

The Christianised Indian is invariably a Roman Catholic, and though 
the priests have always been the pioneers in missionary work in Canada, 
and have done and are doing a great and noble work on the outposts of 
civilisation, yet individual education has seldom been pressed or even 
encouraged, with the result that, as far as education goes, most of the North 
American Indians are in a benighted state. The uncontaminated Indian 
is honest and truthful, and has a high sense of honour, but where he has 
rubbed shoulders with the white man, his sense of meum and tuum becomes 
extremely dull. Then, in dealing with truth, the Indian is decidedly 
economical, and should it be found necessary to exhibit or preserve prize 
specimens of lying and thieving, subjects for the world’s supply could be 
recruited from the Mic-Macs of New Brunswick. Such traits are by no 
means indigenous to the breed, but their presence and growth is solely 
attributable to the example of the so-called superior race. 

Though every attempt is made by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments of Canada to keep the Indians to themselves, by prohibiting 
white people from residing or even spending a single night upon any reser- 
vation, yet the tribes are intermarrying daily with white people and thereby 
merging their identity, and from this cause, coupled with consumption and 
drink, the day is close at hand when one of the most interesting races will 
have vanished for ever. Their art in pottery, carpet and blanket weaving, 
basket making, and leather dressing is now a lost art, except to some of 
the older members of the tribes, and soon the race, with all its crafts, will 
be extinct. 

And now to the brighter side of our subject. The Indian of the Wilds, 
all of whose good qualities have been retained and encouraged, is to a large 
extent due to the officials and employés of the Hudson Bay Co. The 
company’s factors have invaded the farthermost outposts, and in every 
instance have treated the Indian fairly and generously, thereby showing 
great business acumen, and it is a safe assertion to make that the Indian 
has gained from the invasion of his country by the fur trader. It was a 
privilege this summer to spend some considerable time among the Ojibways 
in the wilderness to the north of Lake Superior, where unique opportunities 
were afforded for studying their customs and character, and in many cases 
they caused one to blush at the inferiority of their conquerors. The honesty 
of these Indians is of the class that was reputed to exist in England in the 
time of Alfred the Great. The writer was invited at the start of his journey 
to hang his watch at a point which would be passed by hundreds of Indians 
during their summer migration, with the guarantee that it would be founs| 
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there on the return journey. The Indian spends his winter in trapping. 
Each man’s hunting and trapping ground, by an unwritten law observed 
by Indian and White alike, is retained from year to year. In the spring 
he takes his winter catch of furs to the nearest Hudson Bay Post. When 
the Indian leaves his winter quarters for some six months, or thereabouts, 
he does not hide his winter belongings, or laboriously carry them with him 
on his journey, which may extend over hundreds of miles. All that he 
does is to build a platform by placing boughs between convenient branches 
of trees. hereon he places his stove, his tepee poles, his birch bark tepee 
cloth, his mocassins, heavy clothing, spare blankets, snow-shoes, traps; 1n 
fact, all that he does not need during the summer. He places them thus 
to prevent ground animals, such as mice, rats, ants, etc., from doing damage. 
The top of the pile he thatches with strips of birch bark, as a protection from 
rain, and there the outfit remains in perfect safety till his return in the 
following autumn. There is no attempt at concealment, and though there 
is no fence, a sapling is bent down and pegged to the ground to form a gate. 
Beyond this gate no passing Indian, or white man for that matter—for the 
white man who spends his life among the Indians respects the latter’s laws 
and customs—would think of passing, and the treasure thus guarded 1s as 
safe as though locked in the vaults af a Safety Deposit Co., unless—{yes, it 
must be written)—unless some rumour of gold, silver, or other mineral to 
be found reaches the cities, and there comes the rush of men, supposedly 
of a higher race, who care neither for the law of God or man, then the poor 
Indian loses his all; his means of livelihood are stolen or wantonly destroyed. 

It has been said that the Indian is lazy, for he will only work to supply 
his immediate needs. During his wanderings, should he kill a moose, deer, 
or bear, where he kills it, there will he and his family stay till every scrap 
of meat is finished, and then, and not till then, will he move onward, or 
work at his trapping, as the case may be. For this reason the Hudson Bay 
people discourage the sale of modern weapons to an Indian, for if he has 
a good rifle he can kill big game in quantity, and if he can so easily obtain 
meat, his trapping is neglected, with the result that both he and the company 
suffer when the tally of furs is counted in the spring. One often hears 
that the possession of an antiquated ‘and unreliable rifle by an Indian 1s to 
be accounted for by unfair dealing; but this is not the case, the foregoing 
being the real reason therefor. The blame for the Indian generally being 
in debt to the factor is not the factor’s seeking or fault, though this accusa- 
tion is often laid at-his door, for in the spring, when the Indian brings in 
his winter’s catch of fur, he is paid honestly and impartially and at full market 
rates for them. But what does he with the money received? In every 
case his one idea is to spend it in beads (whisky if he could get it, but he 
can’t at a Hudson Bay Post), bright cloth and ribbons for the squaws, gaudy 
jewellery and such like useless articles, and until the last cent is gone he 
will do no stroke of work. Is it strange that at the Post a supply of his 
harmless desires is kept? Were it not—though he had to travel hundreds 
of miles—he would journey to the nearest point where they could be 
obtained, where probably he would also get his beloved Fire-water. When 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr 
WHERE SPADES ARE ALWAYS TRUMPS 


“Call a spade a spade,” said Plutarch; a terse phrase 

Trouble with afterwards rendered by one of our English men of letters, 

the Lords. whose name I forget, as, ‘“ Boldly nominate a spade a 

spade.” This latter sounds like Doctor Johnson, although 

it may have been written by G. K. Chesterton, who looks like Doctor 
Johnson, even if he doesn’t write like him. 

A spade is one of the most ancient and one of the most useful imple- 
ments ever invented. This month and last month might have been dedi- 
cated to St. Spade. Every gardener and every politician has been busily 
engaged in spade-work, without which we should have no vegetables, and 
little chance of carrying an Election. When May is followed by June, 
and June succeeded by July, an’ you give Priscilla a little wooden spade 
and a tin pail, and set her on the golden sands by the sea, she will be 
perfectly happy. 

It may be noted, however, that as we grow older we develop a tendéncy 
to allow some other fellow to enjoy the delights of handling a spade, while 
we look on and admire his energy. As Artemus Ward said, most of us 
like to earn our bread by the sweat of the hired man’s brow. Be thankful 
to the spade, whoever wields it. Think how many delicious vegetables 
and beautiful flowers follow in its wake. | 

The spade-work which politicians do is of more doubtful value. The 
Conservatives are spading away to win the next Election, which may be 
upon us before these words are printed. The Liberals are digging a pit 
for the House of Lords, quite oblivious to a man similarly employed who 
engulfed not his enemy, but himself. 

“ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.’ Prov. xxvi. 27. 

My quotation, however, must not be construed in any political sense. 
It is quite a personal warning, not directed against Mr. Asquith, but 
intended to strike terror into the heart of a noble lord whom I shall name 
presently, and who is about to dig a pit. At first I had no intention of 
turning the Government on to the House of Lords, but I was determined 
to encompass my revenge, and so took the action for which all the Conser- 
vative Press is blaming me. 

I confess that as there is only one enemy of mine in the House of Lords 
it seems rather like burning down the cottage in order to roast the pig when 
I bring destruction on the whole Second Chamber merely to punish one 
or two members of it. As time goes on, it may happen that the Irish Party 
will rise as one man, and, threatening me with shillelahs, insist that the 
Lords be saved, in which case, of course, I shall be compelled to obey. 
Finding myself checkmated, I will then direct my virulence against the 
nobleman who has aroused it. I might indeed call him the Earl of Viru- 
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lence, but being a desperado, with no fear of the police, I name him right 
out in meeting, as the Speaker sometimes names an erring Member of 
Parliament. He is no other than James Walter Grimston, Earl of Verulam, 
and besides this he is a Baron in Scotland and a Viscount in Ireland. It 
will be seen from this that I am attacking a sort of Pooh-Bah section of 
the House of Lords, and no recent creation, either, for his ancestor, Sylvester 
de Grymestone, carried the standard of William the Conqueror at the Battle 
of Hastings. In fact, I am setting myself up against a very military family, 
although I am armed only with a spade, with the broadside of which I hope 
to swat him, and send him head first into the pit he is about to dig. 


“ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they slugged each other for.” 


It all came about through my writing this deservedly 

Haw the popular feature known as the Idlers’ Club. Several years 

Dispute arose. ago, being on tramp, I discovered the interesting little 

city of St. Albans. St. Albans, like the celebrated book 

of hymns, is “ancient and modern.” The old houses of St. Albans are a 

delight to the eye. The modern red-brick erections reach the highest 

pinnacle of ugly commonplace which recent British architecture and con- 

struction have attained; in itself a distinction. Nevertheless, as yet the 

ancient part predominates, and the banal portion is near the railway and 
beyond it. , ; 

In due time I came upon the very scanty remnant of that ancient 
Roman city, Verulamium, which luckily has not been built upon. This 
place is distinguished as being the first Roman city built in Britain, and 
also for its resemblance to Pompeii. The latter city, however, was more 
fortunately situated than the former, having Vesuvius as a kindly neighbour, 
who gently covered it up, as robins did the Babes in the Wood. Thus 
Pompeii was preserved to us, but Verulam, living in a dissentious, quarrel- 
some country, was utterly destroyed, except some parts of the walls. 
Verulam is a hundred and eighty-eight feet Icnger than Pompeii, but 
Pompeii is eighty-one feet wider than Verulam. ‘The streets run at right 
angles to each other in both cities, and are about the same width. 

When the excavators come to dig up Verulam I hope they will pay 
special attention to the western corner of Colchester Avenue and the Strand, 
for there I am sure they will find the foundations of an oyster saloon, where 
doubtless an expert Roman with his dagger opened oysters and set them 
out on the half shell, with a piece of lemon exported from Italy, and probably 
brown bread ona plate. I don’t know what drink they served with oysters 
in those days; something, probably, resembling either Chablis or Stout. 
This valuable historical information I come at by the following method. 

It has already been discovered that the streets of Verulam are thickly 
strewn with crushed oyster shell, therefore an oyster shop must have existed 
somewhere in the town; a shop, too, with a large trade, otherwise there 
wouldn’t be so many shells in the street. Where, then, did the Verulammers 
get their oysters? Naturally, from Colchester, which at that time staggered 
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under the name of Camulodunum. A road !ed direct from Verulam 
to Colchester, and this road entered the former place to the north, over a 
bridge that crossed the Roman lake, called the King’s Fish Pool. It stands 
to reason that there must have been a road along the margin of this lake, 
and its name could be nothing else than the Strand. 

On the other side of the road was a palace termed Kingsbury, where 
kings used to reside, and I imagine the oyster shop to be situated just over 
the way, handy for a king to go across and get his bucket filled 
with Colchester natives. There was no road to Whitstable, a fact at which 
we need not be surprised, because Whitstable was not then invented. The 
unfortunate Romans, however, had only six months in their year contain- 
ing the letter R, while we have eight, showing the march of improve- 
ment. I daresay Pompeii had oysters also, but the shells were not scat- 
tered along the street, as was the case in Verulam. The Pompeiian oysters 
were dragged up only a few miles away, and small, green, poisonous bivalves 
they are; nothing to be compared with the Royal natives of Colchester. 

But what, asks the intelligent reader, now at the end of his patience, 
has all this to do with the quarrel between Lord Verulam and yourself ? 
True: I had forgotten. Down with the Lords! cry I. At the time 
I discovered the Verulam fields, I wrote a touching and very beautiful 
account of St. Alban’s life, embellishing it here and there with the help cf 
an exuberant imagination, thus getting it more to my liking than were the 
dry historical records I had been perusing. St. Alban was a -preat man, 
and a brave man. (For further particulars see the former number of the. 


“ Tdler.”’) 


On finishing this biographical excursion, I made a friendly 
The Missing offer to Lord Verulam. I addressed him to this effect : 
Spade. “If you will buy a spade, I also will buy a spade. 
We will meet on the plains of Verulam, and forthwith 
begin digging. If we find anything, we'll share the swag. I think,” said 
I, “that your buried town should be brought to light, if only to shame the 
jerry-builders of St. Albans, and I’m willing to do my share.” 
Would you believe it that his lordship never answered this invitation ? 
So far as I know, he didn’t even subscribe to the “Idler.” To the penurious 
course his lordship has adopted I can offer no objection, yet I respectfully 
submit that he has no right to take my suggestion and give it away ta 
another man. My gardener informs me that three nights ago somebody 
stole my best spade. This annoyed me, but I rigidly refrained from making 
a charge against the House of Lords, or any member thereof. I do not 
wish to add fuel to the wrath of the Commons. Still, I cannot but take 
note of the fact that the day after my spade disappeared the newspapers 
announced that the city of Verulam was to be dug up. There is the bald 
fact. You can draw your own inferences. 
Very shortly the Society of Antiquaries begin the excavation of 
Verulam. A meeting will be held at St. Albans to enlist local support, 
and I advise the inhabitants to lock up their spades before they attend that 
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gathering. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, as George 
Bernard Shaw says. 

I do not know how many members there are in the Society of Anti- 
aa a but it is unlikely that any of them is as good at digging as I am, 
or the entrance fee to the Society is eight guineas, and the annual subscrip- 
tion three guineas, and I doubt if a man who is the potential possessor 
of eleven guineas excels in spade work. Viscount Dillon is the President, 
and, as he lives in Ditchley, he may know something of ditch-digging. 

I am careful to abstain from threats, but when the Verulam excavation 
begins to assume the depth of a quarry, let both the Earl of Verulam and 
the President of the Antiquaries walk very cautiously while near its edge. 

I suppose the trouble with me is that I am simply envious of Lord 
Verulam, in that he possesses a’ piece of ground wherein you can dig up 
something more interesting than potatoes. Horticulture has never had any 
fascination for me, hence I enjoy it by proxy. But if I were digging at 
Verulam, I should put in my very best licks, buoyed up by a hope of 
striking the well-filled vaults of the Verulam and County Bank. . 

Digging for treasure has always been beloved of mankind. I have 
had my share of it, but like a character in one of those treasure-hunt novels 
which ends badly, I never got the treasure. A man in Italy, who in early 
life had been a brigand, but later degenerated into a literary person, bought 
a piece of ground which proved to be a veritable marble quarry, so far as 
statuary is concerned; mutilated, it is true, but nevertheless of artistic and 
historical value. I persuaded a friend of mine who owns a lovely garden 
in Capri to let me have a try, which he very cheerfully did. I must have 
dug up about half an acre all in all, when my friend’s gardener returned 
from a week’s spree in Naples, and thanked me almost with tears in his eyes. 
The ground, he informed me, had been excavated over and over again, 
and all the statuary it ever contained extracted. He then proceeded 
to plant cabbages, potatoes, and such on the ground I had turned over. 
One consolation was that the soil of Capri is very easy to work. It has 
been cultivated constantly for a thousand years, more or less, and is as friable 
as rich brown sand. A man would have little difficulty in preparing a garden 
with his fingers. 


One of the most delightful walks I ever took was from 
Along the Sorrento to Pompeii. It is a cornice road of the most 
Sulphur Road. picturesque character, hanging over the sea nearly all the 
‘way. To the north Naples is spread out some seven- 
teen miles distant, and to the right stands Mount Vesuvius, smouldering. 
Then far-off hills dissolve in purple haze. When I had completed about 
half the journey I leaned over the parapet and scrutinised with some curiosity 
the quantity of yellow rocks on the shore below. While thus engaged I 
was accosted by a brash young man, also in disreputable walking attire, and, 
like myself, covered with dust. 

After the manner of all tramps, he thought an introduction unnecessary. 

« Say, stranger,” he cried, “am I on the right road for Hades? ” 
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He used a word of one syllable, which I modestly transpose as above. 
I turned my back to the parapet and looked him over. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘ Judging by your appearance, I think you are. 
Keep on round the bay to Naples, and as you journey you might sing the 
old nigger melody: ‘ We'll get there by-and-by.’ ” 

The joyous youth laughed, and explained: 

“T was referring to the strong smell of sulphur. Where does it come 
from? Vesuvius?” 

“TI have just been wondering,” I replied. ‘ Those stones below in 
the sea appear to be encrusted with sulphur, or else they are the real article.” 

We never discovered which they were, but walked on together, and 
sa a much appreciated lunch at Pompeii. Entering the ancient city, 
we found a band of Italians—I won’t say hard at work, but moderately so. 
They had an easier task than the Antiquarians will meet at Verulam, for 
the soil was something like that of Capri. This energetic young man, 
who made to me the quite unnecessary confession that he came from America, 
said : 

“The Italians have built most of our railways in the States, and, as 
one good turn deserves another, I’m going to show these chaps how to make 
the dirt fly,” which accordingly he proceeded to do, and I helped him, this 
being my last job at excavation. | 

The earth was shovelled into round wicker baskets, which when filled 
were carried off on an Italian’s back and dumped somewhere. We should 
have been out the other side of Pompeii if we hadn’t been stopped. The 
labourers, who sat round and laughed, were quite willing we should go on 
with their job, but unfortunately ae them a military-looking inspector came 
along, who explained quite gently and courteously that this sort of ferocious 
digging could not be allowed, as by-and-by we might jab a shovel into an 
ancient masterpiece, and do more damage in a second than our day’s work 
would be worth. 

I was quite willing by this time to relinquish the task to its proper 
quarter. I have never seen my American companion since, and so cannot 
say whether or not he attained the end of his journey. 
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__ In conclusion, a word to the wearers—they are many—of the dress 
with the bodice and sleeves in one. Remember that to raise your hands to 
your head, once it is on, spells disaster and a forced visit to its maker. 


Hiku de Modder. 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to receive letters, and to give any 
advice or help required ; also names and addresses of shops where the desired 
arlicles can be most satisfactorily obtained. 








TRYJ.S. GREGG’S GLOVES 


2B TANDEM Pique Sewn Kid Gloves, in all colours, 2/6 


Price List on application. All Gloves fitted previous to purchase. 


First Floor. 91, NEW BOND STREET, W. | Tel.: 3242, Mayfair. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 





7 
PaMELa. As you like hand embroideries, Miss 
Maud Barham, 156, Regent Street, is the very 
dressmaker you want, Her work is exquisite. 
M.R.S. C tulali pproaching HATS. 
.R.S. Congratulalions on your approachin 
marriage! Go and see Madame Zara's delightful GOWNS. 


_ 15/6 hats at 1, Conduit Street BLOUSES. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM. 


te 


‘* Nellie,’’ said the teacher, “* vou 
may tell me how to make a Maltese 
cross.’ 

‘* Step on its tail,’ answered Nellie 


promptly. 





‘Father, what is a pessimist ? "’ 
‘‘ A pessimist, my son, is one who, 
of two evils, chooses them both.’’ 





Anxious Pater: *' - feel some con- 
cern about my son. 
Sympathetic Pricnd : 
the one in college? ”’ 
‘* Yes, you see they talk of abolish- 
ing football.’’ 
‘* Oh, is he a fotball player? ”’ 


‘“ No; he’s going to be a surgeon.” 


“You mean 





‘‘ Shine yer boots, sir? ”’ 

‘‘ No,’’ snapped the man. 

‘Shine ’em so’s yer can see ver 
face in ’em?’’ urged the bootblack. 

‘“No, I tell you! ” 

‘* Coward! ’’ hissed the bootblack. 





Out o’ work: ‘‘ I wouldn’t have to 
ask for help, but I’ve a lot of real 
estate on me hands that I can’t get 
rid of.”’ 

Mrs. 
water.” 


Rural: ‘‘ Try soap and hot 





The Woman: ‘‘ The tax collector's 
office is one I simply love to go to.’ 

The Man: ‘ Very few people do. 
Why do you like it? ”’ 

The Woman: ‘ Because it is abso- 
lutely the only place where no dis- 
crimination is made because I am a 
woman. They let me pay just as 
much as if I were a man. 





At the Telephone: 
to-night, as | 
office.’ 

‘“You poor dear,’’ answered the 
wife, Sy mpathetically. ‘‘T don’t 
wonder. I don’t see how you manage 
to get anything done at all with that 
orchestra playing in = your office. 
Good-bye.”’ 


‘*T shall be late 
am detained at the 


A lady said saverdly to her milk- 
man: ‘This milk of yours ‘is half 
water and half chalk. What do you 
mean by advertising it as pure? a 

‘* Madam,”’’ said the milk manufac- 
turer, with withering dignity, *‘ to the 
pure all things are pure.”’ 





Angry Father: “ Why are you so 
extravagant with m-- money, sir?”’ 

Son: ‘‘ Well, dad, I thought you 
wouldn’t like to spend it yourself after 
working so hard for it.’’ 





She had been asking tiresome ques- 
tions all the last hour. Finally: 

‘“Ts this my train, porter? ”’ 

‘‘No, mum,” he replied briskly, 
‘it’s the Company’s.”’ 

The late Hlenry, W. Paine was con- 
sidered the best authority on all ques- 
tions of law in the U.S.A. in his dav. 

At one time when he was arguing a 
case in the Supreme Court before the 
late Judge Horace Gray, he was inter- 
rupted by Judge Gray, who said, with 
some warmth: ‘‘ That is not law, Mr. 
Paine; that is not law.’’ 

Mr. Paine quietly said: ‘“‘It was 
law, your honour, before you spoke.”’ 

‘Ts it wrong,” 
debate—‘‘ Is it 
lawyer?” 

The decision after three hours’ argu- 
ment was: 

‘‘ Not wrong, but too difficult to pay 
for the trouble.” 


was the subject of 
wrong to cheat a 





Barber: ‘* Hair’s getting pretty thin 
on top, sir. Have you tried our hair 
restorer ? ”’ 

Customer (facetiously) : 
it’s not that; it’s worry.” 


‘* No, no, 





Irate Customer: ‘* That clock you 
sold me the other dav will run onlv 
eight hours without winding. 

Jeweller: ‘‘ It was a union clock, 
madam, and that is the working time 
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THE SMOKING ROOM. 


‘* What was it that caused such dis- 
tress in your town? ”’ 

‘‘QOh, times were pretty bad, you 
see, and someone started an economv 
club. The idea took, and nobody 
would buy a thing—business simply 
stopped, and everybody was ruined.”’ 


‘“Your one idea seems to. be 
money,’’ said the critical friend. 

‘ Well,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ that 
condition has one advantage. You 
haven't the usual difficulty in getting 
people to accept your ideas.”’ 





A man made a bet that he could in- 
vent a question to which fifty people 
would all give the same answer. The 
experiment was tried and worked like 
a charm. The question was this: 
‘* Have you heard that Smith has com- 





mitted suicide?’’ Answer: ‘* What 
Smith ? ”’ 
Guest (to landlord’s daughter) : 


‘* Why is this inn called ‘The Three 
_ Angels’ ? Have you two sisters? ”’ 





Captain: ‘‘ Do you see the captain 
on the bridge five miles away ?”’ 

Tar: ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Let him have one of those 12-inch 
shells in the eye.”’ 

‘ Which'eye, sir? ”’ 





Employer (reprovingly to young 
man): ‘‘I have seen you twice under 
the influence of drink.”’ 

Clerk (cheekily): ‘‘1’m told, sir, 
that under the influence of drink one 
does see things twice.’’ 





Mrs. Intrade: ‘‘ Where is your 
father ? ”’ 

Son: ‘‘ In the office editing his edi- 
tion of ‘Society as I Have Found It.’ ”’ 
Mrs. Intrade: ‘‘ What—a book ? ”’ 

Son: ‘‘ Yes, a ledger full of uncol- 
lectable bills.’’ 


‘“ Poets have always had scanty en- 


couragement.”’ 
‘““Yes,’? answered the  sad-eyed 
youth with inky fingers. ‘‘ The idea 


seems to be that poetry is something 
everybody ought to read and nobody 
ought to write.’’ 





‘‘ Any bottles? Any rags? ”’ 

ea combination you deal in, 
my friend.’’ 

‘* Not so queer, sir. People as has 
bottles generally has rags.”’ 


‘“ He looks like a Greek god,”’ said 
the girl who raves. 

‘‘ I shouldn’t say that,’’ replied Miss 
Cayenne. ‘‘ Most of the Greek gods I 
have seen in art galleries had vacant 
stares and pieces chipped off their ears 
Or noses.”’ | 








Charley: ‘‘ Are you _ fond of 
puppies, Miss Tandem? ”’ 
Miss Tandem: ‘‘ This is so sud- 


den! ”’ 





Mother: ‘‘ Why have you brought 
back the penny? Did you not post the 
letter ?”’ 

Small Boy: ‘‘ Yes, but when the 
clerk was not looking, I slipped it in 
without a stamp.”’ 





“* Does like produce like ? ”’ 

““ Of course.”’ 

‘‘ Then, will you please explain why 
rich food is so apt to produce poor 
health ? ”’ | 





Alice: ‘‘ He is French and she is 
Italian, but he hasn’t learned to speak 
Italian and she hasn’t learned to 
speak French.”’ 

Maud: ‘‘ That’s queer! 
they ever get along?’”’ 

Alice: “* They both speak English.”’ 


Sillicus: ‘‘ Do you believe there is 
honour among thieves? ”’ 

Cynicus: ‘‘ No, they are just as bad 
as other people.”’ 


How do 
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‘*T want five cents’ worth of glory 
divine,’’ said a flaxen-haired tot, look- 
ing intently at the clerk in a drug 
store. 

Everybody within hearing of the in- 
fantile voice either laughed or smiled, 
while Mr. Gray, the drugman, looked 
serious, and appeared to be thinking. 

** Are you sure it is glory divine? ”’ 
he asked the little one. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the response. 

‘* For what does your mamma want 
it?’’ was the next question. 

‘“To throw around the room and 
into the back yard,’’ said the little tot, 
innocently. 

‘“TIsn’t it chloride of lime she 
wants ?’’ asked the drugman. 

The little girl nodded her assent, 
and soon she was on her way home to 
her mother with the package. 





‘‘T want a licence to marry the best 
girl in the world,’’ said the young 
man. 

‘*Sure,’’ commented the clerk, 
‘“ that makes thirteen hundred licences 
for that girl this season.”’ 


The new Alhambra ballet, ‘‘ Our 
Flag,’’ does more than uphold that 
house’s reputation for excellence in 
the three essential matters of dancing, 
music, and scenic effect. There are 
some elements of the Pageant about 
‘Our Flag’’; in fact, it is a most 
sumptuous and happy production. 





Wise: ‘‘ Don’t get foolish just be- 
cause you've had a little money left to 
You’d better be economical! 


you. 
now.”’ 
Gailey: ‘‘ Ah, it’s too hard.”’ 
Wise: “But if you don’t live 
economically now you'll have to 
later.’’ 


Gailey: ‘‘ Well, it isr.’t so hard to 
be economical when you have to.’’ 





‘“ Here, young man,’’ said the old 
lady, with fire in her eye, ‘* I've brung 
back this thermometer ye sold me.”’ 

““ What’s the matter with it?’’ de- 
manded the clerk. 

‘It ain’t reliable. One time ye look 
at it it says one thing, and the next 
time it says another! ”’ 
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THE PEACEMAKER. | 


O King belov’d, t’was no unKingly aim 
To still each faint, each tentative first bar, 
Each whisp’ring on the muffled drums of war; 
To quench the ruddy spark, the rising flame, 
Ere Europe, Kindling, savage Mars acclaim, 
And frenzied by the burning of his star 
Through bloodshed urge her wild career afar 
Reckless of aught save rude Bellona’s fame. 
Alas; unto another music tun’d 
The Monarchs tread to-day their mournful pace 
Pale olive branches bear they; these shall grace 
Thy Kingly head, thy royal beir festoon’d; 
These shall be fadeless; these, no mortal prize, 


Shall bloom for aye in fields of Paradise. 


J.W.C. 
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At Matsushima there are hundreds of little islands dotted about 
in the bay, and on every one, however sparse the soil may be, are pine trees. 

The effect of these tree-thatched rocks jutting out their shaggy heads 
from the blue sea is most curious, and while we may wonder at this place 
being chosen by the Japanese themselves as one of the “ three great sights 
of Japan,” we cannot but be impressed by the quaint charm and novelty 
of this wonderful coast scenery. 

On my arrival at the village, after sailing in a small boat all round 
these islands, I asked to be directed to the Matsushima hotel. ‘ Ah,” said 
the man who held the boat’s bow while I stepped ashore, drawing in his 
breath in the peculiar hissing manner which is intended as a mark of respect, 
“Matsushima hotel—conflagration—one month before! ” 

While waiting at the station for my train I passed an hour or so in 
watching the villagers’ ways. 

Some gold-fish, in an artificial pond near by, seemed to be very lifeless, 
so, having observed that the food thrown in by the people was left untouched, 
I asked my rickshaw-man to get me some water. 

On pouring this in all the fish swam up to the spot and breathed hard 
at the air-laden water, after returning to their previous occupation of floating 
right on the surface, with their heads almost out of the water, and their 
arched backs right out. 

It was therefore evident that the water in the pond was stagnant, and, 
after much effort at explanations, I succeeded in getting some of the railway - 
men to understand that fresh water was needed. 

This they promised to bring; but as my train had steamed up, I had 
to leave the panting gold-fish and speed away, via Lendai, on my night 
journey to Tokio. | 

On the following evening a large banquet was given by the American 
Admiral, whose fleet was then visiting Japanese waters, and as I looked in 
at the assembled company, someone pointed out to me Admiral Togo, sitting 
on the right of his host. 

How quiet he looked, as with an expression of almost childlike humility 
he listened to his companion. With his hands folded, his whole attitude 
seemed to pronounce him patient, and unassuming, and peaceful. 

Who would dream that this was the man who had thrilled the whole 
world with his masterful achievements! 

And so it is, all over this wonderful country, the greatest men, the 
most eminent in every walk of life, seem just as natural and quiet and 
unassuming as the poorest in the land. 

In Japan, as in other countries, there is a great difference between the 
country people and their brethren of the towns; but although in the foreign 
quarters of the large cities many of the traits we have admired amongst 
the people in the country seem to have suffered from contact with the more 
mercenary ways of business, yet in the native quarters they still retain their 
characteristics unchanged. 

In Yokohama, as we walk down “ Theatre Street,” we seem to be in 
— world from that which we have just left on coming from the 
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With a smothered curse he took the slate from 
the anxious and streaming signal-man. A gust of 
anger seared his self-control—anger at himself, at his 
fellow officers, at the links of Be ewe now circum- 
scribing his career and marring his future. But 
thought of his far-off messmates in the Australian 
Naval Unit, looking to him to prove the fitness of 
the A.N.U. training and personnel, brought him 
steadiness again, and concentration. 

“Why can’t you keep station? Indicate 
defects.” 

“Indicate defects. Right oh,” grunted the 
Lieutenant-Commander, handing the slate to his 
Sub-Lieutenant. ‘First, it was her condenser 
tubes; now it is the feed water leaking ahead... . 

st wough thefiline tie, Gullick! Did or did we not ‘indicate defects ’ 
before, eh? ” 

“ Twice now, sir. . . . Seems like this queer wireless jamming all 
this afternoon has rather upset the Commodore’s brain-box,” quoth irre- 
pressible Twenty, puckering his face as a shower of spray, shooting over 
the bridge, heavily bespattered it. “‘ It’ll be ‘ G—d help us’ when he gets 
us into port,” he added, in naive candour as the signal-man departed with 
the answer. ‘ Absolutely rotten—this craft’s run of bad luck! She has 
always been the same, though. . . . The scrap-heap is the right place for 
her. . . . Got herself such an unholy name, she was laid up two years ago 
until the present cruise.” 

“‘ So you’ve told me before,” observed the Australian, his tall, square 
figure swaying to the jerky leaping of the small craft. “It must be a 
mark of high honour, then, for one to have been appointed her C.O.! ” 

His voice, raised against the squealling wind, ended in a sudden crack, 
and Gullick looked thoughtfully at him. But McArthur had stepped to 
port to evade a volley of brine rending against the weather-cloth, and was 
watching the next ahead take in his signal. 

It occurred to him, with a feeling of deep injustice, that the Admiralty 
had acted of deliberate purpose when it, on the forenoon of his arrival from 
Sydney, had pitchforked him into the newly re-commissioned destroyer. 
Attached to a hastily formed seagoing flotilla of the Sheerness base, and 
manned with a crew strangers to each other as well as to her, she, as one 
of other vessels, had afforded, not only a public indication of some shadowy 
cfficial prescience regarding the near future, but also a full scope for the 
trial of an officer representing for the first time in home waters the standard 
of the Commonwealth’s naval executive. 

In every instance of her malice, McArthur recalled that her bows had 
always swung to port. 

He ticked the occasions off in his mind as, under the drive of her 
engines, she nosed through a ridge of cresting water, sheeting both bridge 
and forecastle in stinging spray. First, at the outset of the practice cruise, 
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she had got across the bows of a consort already making fast to her buoy 
at Sheerness, and thus had elicited critical disapproval of his handling of 
her before his first full day was out; then she had obstinately tried to twist 
her stem against her coal lighter at the sub-base up the coast; 

and, subsequently, had created confusion and almost disaster 

during a series of intricate evolutions off the Norfolk 

coast. 

At recollection of her last vagary his skin pringled. | 

Though he had been as eas 2 supported by her crew ¥ 
as ever by any Australians whom he had handled, Lieutenant- 
Commander McArthur knew his was a blackened record. Ji} 

Too late had he been in sizing her peculiarity. 

As he felt the slender hull throbbing beneath his thick sea-boots, felt 
the scattered spray upon his cheek, and smelt the salt in the gushing wind, 
there arose in him for a moment or two the same old detestation of the sea 
which had made his cadetship years a time of horrid nightmare, banished 
only through success and strenuous self-discipline, self-contempt, too. 

Not for him was the voice and being of the Sea. Neither pulsed his 
blood to her tang, nor his heart to her breathing. He was not Hers by 
adoption or descent. ) 

Peach and apricot orchards fragrant in flower; stretches of vineyards, 
like green dazzling gems, against the sombre hue of the woodland; a moun- 
tain forest white with the blood-tree in bloom, the air laden with rich 
perfume and echoing with the din of parrakeets and the steady roar of 
millions of honey bees; all the life and busy husbandry of the well-known 
McArthur Estates: with these were his inborn instincts. 

He was a captain of the land—not of the sea. 

Inland ancestors, tillers of the soil at home and overseas, had engen- 
dered his natural impulses. But upon a luckless occasion pride and patriotic 
spirit had induced his father to ignore the family birthright; and into the 
Commonwealth naval forces had he sent him. 

“‘ That earthy Australian cub! ” 

These words of a satirical eye-glassed ‘‘ Pay-bobs,” which McArthur, 
to the discomfort of fellow officers in the flotilla, had overheard by chance 
in the smoke-room of the hotel at the sub-base, he now mentally repeated 
in savage comment. 

“ Wireless sends this up, sir,” exclaimed the Sub-Lieutenant, in hurried 
accents, handing him the slip. ‘ Says there appears to be urgent orders in 

the jumble of codes passing through. Something blooming 

queer going on, don’t you think so, sir? ” 
And it was as Lieutenant-Commander McArthur lifted his 
eyes off the distant flagboat, whose signal electric had begun 
. anew a frantic blinking, that there came a thudding of quick- 
firers away up the Thames. Faint and spasmodic they cracked out against 
the stiff north-east breeze; and almost instantly the reports deepened into 
a dull, ominous rolling as other guns broke out. 
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“By thunders, what does this firing mean, eh? ” grunted the Lieutenant- 
Commander, glancing hastily at the ship. Somethin? d—d queer goin’ on, 
as you say, Gullick.” 

“‘ Look, look, sir,” and the junior officer grabbed his arm. ‘* Shoebury 
sending up fireballs,” as to the rattle of a far-off quick-firer great streaks 
of vivid white light slowly flared out through the falling night, as if a 
white-heat volcanic eruption was playing in mid-river. ‘ Show of a search- 
light, Garrison Point, surely. . . . Others now, too! . .. Look! there 
they’re shifting.” 

“ By G—d, it is Them! ” 

“Them! ... Without war declared?” There were accents of 
incredulity and profound surprise in the Sub-Lieutenant’s voice, but 
accents arising from the sensation of the moment, and not from convic- 
tion. 

“Yes! ... them... ” his C.O. pumped out huskily. “ Haven’t 
we always said they’d let drive at us unawares? Some friction between the 
two Governments at present, too.” 

The eyes of the two officers met, and each nodded his head in the 
affirmative. 

“ Glory be, then, it has come at last! Gullick ejaculated, his face fired 
ie _____—s with excitement. . “ But won’t they get a smashing! ” 

. In the south-west, over the starboard bow, the haze 
wy Of light glowed against the clouds like a strange grey dawn, 

~~" and into it rays of stronger light were now leaping, to shoot 
low down the river, as if striking with sudden death. The booming of 
the seaward defence smote the air in awful meaning. 

Breathing deeply, Lieutenant-Commander McArthur glanced aft at 
the bluejackets clustering to starboard, commotion animating their dim 
figures and gesticulations, and audible, too, in the fragments of talk reaching 
forward. His eye shied to the destroyer’s four spuming funnels and low 
black deck with its apparati for destruction. His she was to handle and to 
hold for victory or defeat—life or death. 

This was to be the Real Test of fitness as achieved by the Common- 
wealth’s training—this, and not the handling of a vessel that had been put 
out of commission two years previously on account of a certain defectiveness, 
which had remained unrecorded, as was the Admiralty’s custom, for the use 
of any future commanding officers. 

“ Firing up-river dying down, sir,” cried Gullick, who, binoculars at 
his eyes, had been searching the obscure reaches of estuary now opened 
out. ‘I’m blowed, but they must have sunk whatever it was looking in! » 

“ Flagboat signals. We'll hear something. It has been the enem 
that has jammed our communications this afternoon.” | 

McArthur’s voice was composed. Not for him was the mounting 
exultation, the fierce, glad thrill of hereditary traits that heartened his 
subordinate, the lineal offspring of generations of Britain’s naval seamen. 
The Australian’s was the impassive composure of the landsman whose 
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ingrained faith in race, whose unselfish love of Motherland, has translated 
him into one above all petty doubts and fears. 

“ Something coming down to seaward full tilt . . .” cried the Sub- 
Lieutenant, feverishly working his glasses upon the mouth of the Thames 
now ahead.” A big cruiser, by Heavens, getting away with her report!” 

“We can hold her up, who and whatever she is; we can,” grimly 
ejaculated McArthur under his breath, as he took the slate from the white- 
faced signal-man. ‘“ The Commodore’s orders. . . . My G—d! ... it 
really is war! ” 

Quickly and with mathematical precision the six destroyers assumed 
triangular formation, the three leaders forming the base of the triangle. 
Smartly torpedo tubes were cast adrift, and everything prepared for hos- 
tilities. On deck a few silent men stood by, staring bent-browed and 
expectant up-river. Already, to the north and south, Shoeburyness and 
Sheppey were sunk in the mantling darkness. 

To Lieutenant-Commander McArthur the two-funnelled cruiser 
seemed to leap into view as she came pelting for the open, at the caps of 
her belching smoke-stacks faint tips of flame playing. By as much as he 
could distinguish of the ragged outlines of her upper works, she appeared 
to have suffered from the gun-fire. 

But so far she had successfully reconnoitred Britain’s war-base in the 
North Sea. 

Afar northward were the active divisions of the Home Fleet, that now 
had their bows precipitately turned south. Off the Galway coast was the 
Atlantic Squadron, now heading for the North Sea. Yet only very late 
that afternoon had the reluctant order, ‘“‘ Mobilise,” set going the British 
war machinery; and at Sheerness, out of the seventy-odd units, many of 
them were obsolete, and most in need of repair. 

Early that morning the enemy’s 2nd Division, High Seas’ Fleet, had 
sailed from the Ems Roadstead, 260 miles away, ostensibly to rejoin their 
ist Division manceuvring off Heligoland. And as the first craft available’ 
at Sheerness for seaward patrol were making ready to get away, the daring 
scout, favoured by the falling night and the rising haze, was coolly surging 
abreast of Sheerness Bar, satisfying herself as to the preparedness for war 
cf England’s one base in the North Sea. With ease she had escaped amidst 
the alarm and excitement, there being neither enough men in the two as 
yet unreinforced companies of Garrison Artillery to man all the guns, nor 
an adequate number of Engineers for the indispensable searchlights of the 
Coast Defence. 

Forward the homing division of destroyers rushed to annihilation. 

Into the Australian had flashed thoughts bitter and humiliating to the 
pride of a Briton. As the cachinnation of doomed fools, there came back 
to him the laughter of officers when they had related how that, during the 
previous manoeuvres, gun-crews had been trotted from gun to gun fo give 
semblance to an efficient Sheerness Defence, and how, the year before, the 
shortage was so great that the cooks and cooks’ mates had been called our 
to help fire the salutes. | 
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At that time it had all seemed farcically humorous. Now it was bring- 
ing about disaster—the mortifying disaster of Unpreparedness. 

“She mustn’t get away. She mustn’t get away.” The heart of the 
Lieutenant uttered these words with desperate and unspeakable deep pur- 
rose. 
“¢ She’ll be falling back with the news on some force of theirs coming 
along from the Ems, sir,” Sub-Lieutenant Gullick jerked out against the 
throaty wind. “Sheerness Il be knocked into a scrap-heap before we 
come at ’em from the nor’ard or Portsmouth. No weight of vessels at the 
base to stop ’em.” 

“‘ She doesn’t get away. We stop her.” There was a dreadful earnest- 
ness in McArthur’s saw-like voice. The battle instinct shone in his eyes. 

Of a sudden the thump of a gun broke out on board the fleeing cruiser, 
and on her fireball igniting on the water ahead the destroyers were enveloped 
in a sheet of brilliant white light. The next second, the enemy standing 
away a point or two, her 8.2 and 6 inch quick-firers opened fire pell-mell, 
but with terrible effect. 

Into the zone of fire, 3,300 yards from the cruiser, the destroyers were 
hurled. 

Under the storm of projectiles beating upon them, two of the leading 
craft crumpled up like paper bags, and disappeared amidst coronas of steam; 
their consort to port breaking through, only to lurch into a breast of sea, 
bottomward. As if possessed of mad fright, the second line swerved in the 
cpposite direction, away from the cataclysm of death fronting them. 

And as the flare of the fireball had first shattered the darkness, their 
rear unit, the apex of the formation, had swung to starboard, and disappeared. 

As she swept out of the zone of fire, beams from the cruiser’s forward 
searchlights, that had smartly been re-fitted, cut like molten wedges through 
the murk, and rested on the two vessels of the second line. But the com- | 
manding officer of the apex boat was not to see them checked—blasted apart 
—by the weight of projectiles again meeting them sooner than they could 
reach striking distance. 

The Australian had succumbed to the War God. 

McArthur had lost consciousness of himself. He was not aware he 
struck the one tremendous figure now in the scene—was not aware that 
fellow officers and men were finding death for the Empire’s sake, and that 
on him alone lay achievement. He had centred the gaze and calculation 
of his whole being on the enemy. 

As his vessel ripped onwards, he leaned forward a little, his narrowed 
cyes sharp as needle-points, his face, through tension of thought, rigid and 
implacable. Only when the destroyer heeled, on a ricochetting shot 
demolishing her port quarter, did a contortion of dismay cross his features. 
Another missile lodged in her hull, wrecking dynamo and accumulators, and 
his mouth worked convulsively. 

To Sub-Lieutenant Gullick, crouching alongside the amidships torpedo 
tube, the flying seconds were leaden-footed zxons of torture. His heart 
galloping and his face clammy with sweat, he strained ear and eye to the 
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I make that remark about the umbrella for the sake of saying some- 
thing, which, however unworthy a motive—and it is unworthy—does not 
constitute affectation. 

But when I say that cricket is a child’s game, Iam an affected ass, though 
not a one. I say it because I happen not to be able to play cricket, 
which leads me, humanly, to dislike it; which leads me, worse, to say so; 
which leads me, far worse, to condemn it. I don’t really think that cricket 
1s a poor game, and, therefore, i in that I say I think it is, I am very affected 
indeed. 

Of course, all affectation is not to be shunned. We all have our little 
pretences. There are religious affectations, literary, scholarly, artistic, 
sporting, and all sorts. 

With some people it is unconscious: for example, mine hostess is 
quite unaware that she affects a different tone of voice when “ people ” 
come to tea, from that with which she speaks in the bosom of her family. 

Many have small affectations to lift them, as they think, from the 
common ruck; sometimes it does so lift them; more frequently not. 

Some people in years gone by mistook mere advertisement for affecta- 
tion. Mr. Daffodil walked down Pall Mall with a lily in his medieval 
hand, and little George said to Nana, “ What’s that man? ” and Nana, 
seeing that he was unusual, went home and told Missus about it, and Missus 
told Master, who went and saw for himself, and then asked about it all at 
the club, and when he asked at the club, they said, ‘“‘ Oh, that’s Daffodil! 
Haven’t you read his latest book, ‘ Green and Green’? ” Result—sub- 
stantial royalties. 

You will say to me, “ You’d do that, if you could make money by 
doing it.” But I would not; I am too shy. But I don’t condemn it, I 
don’t condemn it; it’s far more picturesque a manner in which to money 
make than to reproduce a photograph of an unlovely person in a newspaper 
and to say, below it, that she lost seventeen pounds in three days by the 
use of 

However, it is very affected to write verse about wonderful passions 
that you will never have sufficient blood in you to feel. 

Once I thought I’d like to be out of the common ruck, so I hung all 
my pictures upside down; which was affectation; besides they were good 
pictures. Now, because I name the days of the week according to my 
favourite drinks, and not mere Monday, et ceteras, | am a ass. And 
because I send out invitations to tea written upon blotting-paper and scaled 
with candle-grease, I am a most amusing fellow. 
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steal up the stairs in the morning and scratch lightly at the boy’s door. 
This apparently captured the youngster completely, and Tom became but a 
memory, with his headstone neglected. And now I come to the mysterious 
part of this story. 

We were all very fond of the kitten. He possessed, as far as could 
be discovered, not one disagreeable quality. He was uproariously playful, 
and would scamper up and down stairs with an abandoned glee that was 
quite irrepressible. One night, when all respectable kittens should have 
heen asleep, I came upstairs, and found him on the upper landing engaged 
in the frivolous occupation of chasing his tail round and round. The tail 
was quite evidently a new discovery, and was a delight to the kitten. I[ 
grasped the animal by the back of the neck, and, going upstairs, opened 
the door of the study, which was warm, having a comfortable fire still 
alight, and threw the kitten inside, closing the door after me. I forgot 
all about the kitten, and, going up next morning, on opening the study 
door the brute nearly frightened me to death by springing clear over my 
head and rushing downstairs with a yell such as I had never heard before. 
His tail was erect, and every hair seemed to bristle with either anger or- 
fright. There is a curtain over the study door supposed to keep out 
draughts, and the kitten had apparently been on the topmost portion of 
this curtain, and the moment the door was opened he sprang out. After 
that it was impossible for me to get the kitten into the study again. Once 
when I tried, and the animal realised where I was taking him, he suddenly 
became in my hands a bundle of intense energy. He tought and bit and 
scratched in a way that would have done credit to Tom himself. Resolved 
to get to the bottom of the mystery, I managed to lure the kitten into a 
waste-paper basket, and covered it up with a large newspaper; this I took 
in my arms up to the study, shut the door, and allowed the cat to leap out. 
The gas was lit, the fire was on, and the room was exceedingly bright and 
comfortable, yet if ever a cat was frightened out of his wits it was the kitten. 
He prowled round the room, scratched at the door, mewing to be let out; 
but seeing at last that escape was impossible, it crawled to my feet, begging 
in a tone that was almost human. Finally his fears seemed to be overcome, 
and he curled up on the hearthrug, and I went on with my work until late 
into the night, forgetting all about the kitten. 

But suddenly he arose, arched his back, and erected his tail, and started 
to growl at the empty air, backing away from the fire as if confronting an 
antagonist of whom he was afraid. He dodged his head this way and that, 
as if to avoid blows, scuttled off into corners, where he fought with despera- 
tion, finally climbing the curtain of the door, and from that lofty perch 
gazed with flaming eyes, swearing as only a cat can swear. Thinking that 
this must be a case of sudden madness, I called to him, and then the cat 
noticed that I was in the room. He sprang down at once, and climbed 
rapidly up my leg and on to my shoulder; then, as if another cat had come 
up the other side of me, he began, upon my shoulders, the fiercest sort of 
fight with nothing that I could see. I tried to dislodge the kitten from my 
neck, but without avail; then, as a last resort, I opened the door, and imme- 
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diately the unhappy creature sprang into the passage and ran down the stairs. 
Y saw no ghost, nor did I feel it or hear it, yet I am convinced that the 
spirit of old Tom, who died in that room, still haunts it, and that death 
has made no difference in the fighting qualities of his immortal part. The 
kitten cannot be persuaded or forced to go into the study on any pretence, 
and when I take a waste-paper basket in my hands the kitten at once flies 
to some inaccessible position. 

If there is no ghost, I don’t see why the cat should go insane in one 
room and remain sane in all the other rooms of the house. Let the 
Psychical Society explain this if it can. 





THE CASTLE. 
By R. MErtTuN 


Far off, in golden Spain, the castle lies— 
Silent, save for the river's happy fow— 
Across the plain the dark Sierras rise, 
Their high peaks touched with snow. 


The sunlight clasps, from base to battlement, 
The castle walls throughout the charméd days: 
The air is warm and dreamy with the scent 
Of all the flow’ry ways. 


.. . Far off the castle lies—in golden Spain— 
And he who reared it with such loving care 
Weill never see its sunny walls again, 
Will never enter there. 
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this evening at Buffalo, and then on to some Canadian line or other that 
rushes us through to Port Arthur. It’s all rather vague, but we’ll get on 
somehow. Love to Dad and same to yourself. 
BILLyKIN. 
* * * * * * 
Still Training. 
Mama Dear, 

It’s the middle of the night, and I can’t sleep. I feel like a very small 
swallow in a very large nest, and I’m simply terrified. I don’t like American 
sleeping cars, Mama. It seems too horrible to think that, although you 
sleep in your sweetest dressing-gown, that only a thin board separates you 
from the person in the next bunk. Ai little passage like a varicose vein 
runs down the middle of the car, and on either side are the bunks ali 
numbered and all looking exactly alike. You know I was never good at 
figures, and the way I feel just now is that I couldn’t tell an eight from a 
six. It’s all so undignified, and I can’t remember whether Billykin has the 
bunk over mine or the one next door. I’ve eaten a whole box of candv 
since half-past eleven, and now I want a drink of water. I watched one 
woman putting her head out between ‘the curtains when she rang for the 
porter, and she did look so odd. Like a young kangaroo, Mama, and [’m 
sure you wouldn’t want me to do the same. Beyond passing impressions 
there is no news, as we simply eat and read all day long, when the swallows’ 
nests are converted into charming seats with white cushions. I always hated 
scenery, even on Academy Sunday, so I won’t describe it at all, but it’s all 
very gigantic, and makes one feel like a baby. I’ve just lost half my gold 
pencil somewhere in the sheets, and am too lazy to look for it, though I 
know it’s going to hurt me in the night. [ve kissed a large fat chocolate 
and pretended it was you. 

* * * * * 
On the Train. 

Ive always been truthful with you, Mama, haven’t I? Somehow I 
iways associate stories with sore-eyed girls and cheap jewellery. I’m just 
yoing to tell the truth again, Mama, so be prepared. The Penniless Nobody 
is on this train! !!. I know perfectly well you will have dropped my letter 
and screamed for your lavender salts, and that if Dad is in you'll send for 
him before you read any further. It’s a great trial for you, I know, dear, 
that instead of sending me away from him, you should send me with him; 
but be unselfish, and think how happy lam. [ll give you the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It all happened this morning when I went into 
the car Grub and Billykin’s man are in. Poor Grub had such a head, and 
off your little Germaine switched to see how she was. There, in the very 
next seat, looking, oh, so unshaved and white, was the Penniless Nobody. 
1 simply fell into the nearest seat and almost killed a small child. Then, 
Mama, he smiled, and somehow I couldn’t see anything for tears, and didn’t 
hear the baby I was sitting on or notice anything else except that smile. 
Somehow I think Grub must have known about it all the time, by the way 
she stared out of the window, and wouldn’t look at either of us. Of course, 
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me, as Grub was arranging my presentation frock a little over a month ago, 
that I should be sitting next a man who hadn’t shaved for four days, I 
should have called him something vulgar on the spot. The last sentence 
was terribly long, but, I think, conveys its meaning splendidly. What a 
dull letter this has been, but I’m too happy to think of being clever. 

If you could only think, Mama, of the days when Papa hadn’t any 
gout and you were actually thin, I feel sure you’d understand what I mean. 
Good-bye for just now, and don’t worry more than you can help. Even 
if I did marry him I'd still be able to use my title. 

Yours devotedly, 
GERMAINE. 
* * * * * * 
Siding No. I4, 
The L.D.P. Railway. 
Dearest Mama, 

I’m actually glad you are not with us, because I’m perfectly sure youd 
make a scene. So much has happened that I have lost all trace of time, 
and wrote you last from the train that had a right to call itself a train. 
There are trains and trains, Mama, but I don’t quite know what to call the 
one we’ve just got out of. Yesterday morning we arrived at Port Arthur. 
a hideous place on a wonderful lake, and full of nothing but “ tight ” men 
in soft hats. ‘ Tight,” Mama, is the popular phrase for being intoxicated, 
so in future you will know what I mean. Naturally the Penniless Nobody 
got all our plans out of Grub, and so when he got off I introduced him to 
Billykin, saying something about him being a girl friend’s brother, and 
might he do the mines with us. Billykin simply fell on him with delight, 
as I’m afraid he gets rather tired of my conversation. You can have no 
idea, Mama, how well things have arranged themselves, and it is so nice to 
have a man to talk to who doesn’t belong to the same family. We wan- 
dered all over Port Arthur. Such a silly dusty place, with no trees, and 
a post-office like a dog’s mouth. Everyone stared so. You know, there 
are two different kinds of stares—one is the “ Rather Like Her Hat Stare,” 
and the other the “ Does She Know It’s Coming Off Stare”; but the Port 
Arthur stare wasn’t either of these, and no wonder I felt a little bit confused. 
It?s the place, Mama, where we had to change railways, as the L.D.P. 
brought us up here as near Yellow Streak as we can get. From here we 
go on in boats or canoes or something. The L.D.P. is quite a new railway, 
and your poor Germaine wishes from the bottom of her heart it had never 
been born at all. We came here in a FREIGHT TRAIN!!! I have 
printed it in capitals so you and Dad can realise how awful it really is. After 
travelling in a species of Aladdin’s cave on wheels for so long, the comparison 
is too terrible. Your son and daughter had to make themselves comfortable 
on a truck that’s used for carrying bridge timber, on which the Penniless 
Nobody rigged up a sort of railway rug tabernacle to keep the sun out. 
Besides our party there were a dozen miners or so, who had been wasting 
their substance on Port Arthur whisky and were going back to work again. 
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i did feel so de trop, Mama, being the only woman, and you know how I 
detest being maidenly. 

Half Port Arthur must have been at the station, and I think the interest 
was divided between the largeness of my trunks and the smallness of my 
hat. There is really little to tell you about the trip, but we simply crawled, 
and when we stopped we snorted, and when we went on again we halted, 
and, really, Mama, it was like being dragged across country on a “ slice of 
Hell.” (The expression was not created by your daughter—only picked 
up. 

‘“ Occasionally Billykin or the Penniless Nobody got out and picked 
flowers for me, so you imagine how fast we were going. It was all, and 
still is, beautifully dreary. Great lakes, like sad eyes staring at you, and 
long curves of forest like a woman’s hair, parted here and there with a 
flashing river like a sapphire comb. 

Yes, you can tell Dad I’m getting quite poetical. It’s just after four, 
and we are waiting for the canoes or something from the mine to come over 
the lake for us. Yellow Streak is about five miles from here, and when the 
train has brought anything of importance, it just whistles five times and 
moves on again. I am leaning against a pine tree, and am sick of writing, 
so Big Brother can go on—————-.. Dear, Mater, pity your forlorn off- 
spring, and thank Heaven if you ever see either of them again. ‘ We’ve 
simply been dumped down here like express parcels, and are patiently 
waiting for the next startling experience Fate is going to hurl us into. 
We are absolutely overcome and surrounded by hundred-foot pines and a 
silence that cuts into your brain like a knife. The only building at Siding 14 
on the L.D.P. is a log shelter for freight, which is at present occupied by 
Germaine and a charming fellow called Jack Clayton, who fell from nowhere 
and is coming somewhere with us. They are playing cat’s cradle, and seem 
utterly content with the world. Really,, Mater, it seems too extraordinary 
for the three of us to be sitting here in the heart of the primeval forest. 
Grub and Parker are making coffee in a spirit lamp on top of a fallen log. 
Poor things, they are longing for the peaceful regularity of the servants’ 
hall at Renton. The West is too wild and woolly for their quiet souls. 
Will write in a day or two, but Heaven only knows when you will get 
the letters. 

Love from 


BILLYKIN. 
* * * * * 


Yellow Streak Mine, 
Don’t know what date. 
Dariinc Mama, 

Yes, we are here at the mine, and we are still alive, although I never 
expected we would be. I don’t quite know if I’m happy or not, but by 
the end of this letter you can judge for yourself. I suppose I’d better start 
where brother left off, which was at the Siding on the L.D.P. (I forget what 
1” all stands for). Well, Mama, there was nothing to do but wait till they 
came for us, so we all played hide-and-seek. Grub fell over a log or some- 
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thing every few minutes, and I screamed half the trimming off my hat. I 
know it’s not dignified to romp with the servants, but Grub and Parker 
know so much about the family and its history, I think it’s better to keep 
on good terms with them. Then, at last, we saw the canoes far, far away 
over the lake. The men in them waved their paddles and shouted, so of 
course we shrieked back and raced down to the water’s edge to meet them. 
The Manager is such a dear, and has been expecting us for the last week. 
Of course, Dad owning almost all the property at Yellow Streak is splendid, 
because everyone has to be charming to us. The miners themselves are 
so good-looking, Mama, just like a lot of big, rough-finished buildings, 
and they all wore flannel shirts. Each of them was introduced by the 
Manager, and each of them shook hands with a growl and a jerky little bow. 

Billykin explained about the Penniless Nobody, and everything was 
heavenly until they saw the size and number of my trunks. Then quite 
suddenly everyone became very quiet, and naturally I thought we were 
going to see a bear or something wild and delightfully romantic. But it 
wasn’t that at all, Mama. ‘The Manager explained, in a blushing, stam- 
mering sort of way, that the “ scow ” or flat barge used for heavy freight 
sank a week ago with some machinery, and they had nothing but canoes 
to carry things in. But I did behave so well, and Billykin called me a 
“little brick four of five times. I just unpacked everything. Yes, 
Mama, everything in front of everybody, to see what I could do without 
Every time I came to anything white and frilly with ribbons in it, they all 
talked very loudly and looked the other way. Wasn’t that sweet of them? 
But one terrible thing did happen. A whole bunch of curls simply flew 
out of my hat-box, and one of the men picked them up, dusted them, and 
said, “I reckon, lady, this is a cluster of your fancy: wool.” Now, what 
could I do but laugh, Mama, despite the fact that Grub was almost in tears? 
Pve only got one or two things here. All the rest are under a big cover in 
the shed at the Siding, marked with a big placard, which reads: 

‘“‘’ These duds belongs to our lady at 
Yellow Streak. Hands off.” 

It must be a very honest country, Mama, don’t you think so? But I 
suppose my evening frocks wouldn’t fit anybody here, so it doesn’t matter. 
We really did get settled in the canoes at last, and the sun was just going 
down as we pushed off from shore. It was all so exquisite and so still. 
The water was almost black with great gold shadows, and where the trees 
stood was all deep, deep sapphire. It made me want to be good, Mama, 
if you can imagine such a thing. I was in the Manager’s canoe, with Grub 
and a great big fellow called Long Jim. Biullykin and the Penniless Nobody 
were together, and poor timid little Parker in another canoe, half hidden 
by guns and things. We went on for ever such a way, and I watched 
great flocks of duck flying away into the sunset, thinking about the Penniless 
Nobody and occasionally looking at him. Then we went up a sort of creek, | 
and all had to get out to make a “ portage.” That means, Mama, every- 
thing, including the canoes, has got to be carried overland to the next lake. 
i was glad it wasn’t far, because it does look such hard work. After that 
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and when we’ve got it—well, I mean to scoot for home before I get a chance 
of making a fool of myself. Think of it, Billy boy—England, with a nice 
little fortune snugly invested. That’s as near Heaven as either of us 1s 
likely to get, and don’t tell me its not worth a thundering big risk.” 

They worked in silence until all the bamboos had been lashed together 
in the form of a great box-like frame. Over this they spread broad sheets 
of calico, which they fastened on securely. 

Billy tugged viciously at a knot. ‘“ You'll go to live in the country, 
I suppose? Church every Sunday—be a sidesman—perhaps a church- 
warden—marry—and all that. It’s a fine thing to have a convenient 
memory.” 

The other stared. ‘ Now what the deuce is the matter with you? If 
I didn’t know you so well I could almost believe you’d had your conscience 
under glass, and it was beginning to grow rank.” 

Billy swore at him. 

“ Well,” Charlie went on, “ if the idea of puckerowing a temple fitting 
especially one worth as much as this—from a lot of jaundiced pagans 1s 
yoing to stick in your gizzard, all I say is you can’t be well. When we— 
er—annexed those rubies from the two merchants at Aynthia I don’t remem- 
ber your bringing up any such Sunday-school notions.” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Billy impatiently. ‘“ There, now, she’s ready.” 

The thing that lay upon the ground before them was a rough but 
thoroughly practical box-kite of huge size. Attached to it by ropes was a 
sort of cradle, large enough to support one man, and from this hung what 
looked like an enormous folded umbrella. A strong, steady wind blew 
towards the Pagoda, and the purpose of the two men became plain. 

“Isnt it a great notion? ” said Charlie. ‘ Man, aren’t you just mad 
with joy, thinking what you'll do with your half of the loot? ” 

Billy turned upon his furiously. ‘“ You haven’t got to go up to the 
infernal thing,” he said. 

“Whe-ew!” Charlie whistled. ‘So that’s what’s the matter with 
vou? Have a pull at my flask.” 

““[’m not a coward.” 

“I know you’re not, but your nerve’s gone a bit groggy, that’s all; 
it’s the waiting about. A tot won’t hurt you—oh, all right, then.” 

Billy, whose lighter weight marked him out for the actual robbery, 
stepped firmly into the cradle and buckled the straps about his waist. 

“Good man,” said Charlie approvingly. ‘ Now, have you got the 
parachute thing for sending the dragon down? Right. Then stand by.” 

He passed the hank of thin silken rope by which the kite was controlled 
heneath a gnarled tree root, and stepped back, paying out as he went. 
Hitching the coil over his arm, he took hold of the bamboo framework and 
raised it from the ground. It swayed as the wind caught the wide planes, 
and he was almost thrown off his feet. : 

“ Ready? ” he gasped. . 

“Yes.” Billy did not recognise the voice as his own. 

“Right! ” Charlie threw up his arms. . The great kite leaped, and 
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then soared upwards so rapidly that the rope burned his hands. An instant 
later there was a jerk—a smothered cry—and the cradle had been plucked 
from the ground and whirled into space. 

It was something like going up in a lift—only worse, and Billy had 
always hated lifts. Hanging in space at the mercy of the wind, with nothing 
beneath him but a band of canvas, the sensation was horrible. He felt 
himself growing giddy, and tried not to look down; but somehow the silver 
gleam of the river that flowed past the base of the Pagoda fascinated him. 

Charlie was paying out the line down below, and the pinnacle upon 
which the dragon rested drew near rapidly. It looked black under the 
moonlight, but Billy knew that it was yellow—golden yellow—for he had 
watched it glittering in the sunshine all the afternoon. Gold—yes; and 
gold is a very desirable possession. He tried to think of what he would 
do with his share, but—he wished he did not feel so shaky and nervous. 
Why was it? He had never felt quite the same before. 

His goal was now very close. 

Very close—but reaching it proved to be a much less easy matter than 
he had imagined. Suspended beneath the kite, he swung to and fro, around 
and about the pinnacle, yet never getting quite near enough to grasp it, 
until he was almost weeping with vexation; and all the while the open, 
grinning mouth of the dragon seemed to mock’at his impotence. Charlie’s 
efforts to guide the kite from below added an irregular up and down motion 
to the swaying of the cradle, and a very few minutes of this sufficed to 
render Billy aioe helpless from nausea. 

Then, of a sudden, the rope was jerked violently, and the kite kicked 
like a living thing. The dragon appeared to spring forward open-mouthed, 
and Billy thrust out his arms in blind despair. 

The next instant he found himself clinging to the glittering thing 
with both hands. The kite seemed to be tugging in a dozen different 
directions at once, and he was obliged to twist his legs round the tail of 
the dragon to avoid being pulled away. He could hear a confused shouting 
going on down below, and guessed that it proceeded from Charlie; then it 
struck him that in the circumstances this bawling aloud was something more 
than foolish. What could Charlie be thinking of? A tremendous tug at 
the cradle almost tore him from his hold. Suddenly he realised that the 
kite was now beneath him. He turned his head and looked down. 

“ The priests!» 

They swarmed at the foot of the Pagoda like disturbed ants. The 
kite line was in their hands, and already they had hauled it down until Billy 
could scarcely resist the strain. In a little while they would begin to pull 
in earnest, and then—he saw he would not be able to retain his grip for 
very long. ; 

Rapidly he passed a loose end of a rope round the dragon, and made 
the cradle fast to it. Why had he been such a fool as to come without a 
knife? With frantic, haste he began to cast loose the cords that connected 
the cradle and its parachute attachment to the kite. 

He could see Charlie fighting like a madman in the centre of a knot 
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of priests; the figures appeared as the smallest of mannikins, but the clear 
white moonlight showed up every deatil of the struggle. The priests had 
wrenched away the line, but were unable to hold the man; being, without 
exception, unarmed, they had only their numbers to rely upon, while Charlie 
raged against them with an ugly native knife—his revolver had caught in 
the lining of his pocket—and for a time at least he fully held his own. 
The issue was still undecided when other priests began to tug at the kite 
line, and one of the fastenings of the golden dragon snapped with a report 
like a pistol shot. 

Billy tore at the cords with fingers and teeth. -_He was a man who 
always fought to a finish, and more than once his stubborn resistance to 
apparently inevitable death had brought him to safety out of situations 
from which at first there seemed no possible path of escape. But the strain 
jammed the knots into hard nobs, and while he was working them loose, 
the corroded metal ties broke away one after the other, and the dragon 
lurched more and more insecurely every instant. As the last of the cords 
yielded, it swung round and twisted over. Billy shrieked, and clawed 
frantically with fingers and toes. 

The priests saw the wrecked kite swoop towards them; the line became 
limp and slack in their hands, and they broke out into a howl of baffled rage. 

But an instant later a roar of triumph went up. Bound to the golden 
dragon, Billy was rolling down the steep slope of the roof with ever-increas- 
ing velocity. He clutched wildly at the edge, missed it, and plunged 
headlong into space. 

Then a strange thing happened. There was a wild flapping of cloth, 
and a tremendous jerk; and when Billy opened his eyes the Pagoda seemed 
no longer be rushing straight up towards the sky, but was gliding past 
him diagonally. At first he could not make it out; then he looked up at 
the huge umbrella-like thing that was spread above his head, and under- 
stood. The parachute, attached to the cradle for the safe lowering of the 
golden dragon, had opened out of its own accord. 

He was almost too exhausted to feel grateful to the chance that had 
come to his aid. Of a sudden he saw the gleam of the river close—very 
close— beneath him, and wondered whether, after all, he was destined to 
meet his end by drowning. Well, whatever happened, he did not care 
particularly. 

But the parachute just cleared the river, and dropped among the 
bamboos on the opposite bank. 

He was unconscious when he came to earth, and unconscious he lay, 
his head pillowed upon the golden dragon, until a man arrived in breathless 
haste, and awakened him by methods that were less gentle than effectual. 
The man was Charlie—and though his clothes were wet and torn to rags, 
he seemed to have sustained very little personal injury. 

Billy raised himself painfully. ‘I thought you were dead,” he said. 
‘“ How did you get away? ” 

“Your aeronautics. The priests were so astonished they let me go, 
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and I jumped into the river and swam across. It’s in flood just now, with 
a strong current, and only one of the Chinkies tried to follow me. I fancy 
he’s gone down to the sea for a change of air; anyhow, he didn’t land this 
side.” 

“‘ They may find a boat.” 

“ Precisely; so we mustn’t dawdle. Now, we'll sink the dragon in 
one of the pools near here, and come back for it later on, when the affair 
has blown over. Help me lift it—Lord, it’s light! ” 

“ Perhaps it’s only hollow after all.” 

“Perhaps, or—Billy, look here. What’s this? ” 

They knelt beside the dragon, and stared at an odd discolouration upon 
its gleaming skin. Then they looked at each other in silence for a moment 
and rose to their feet. A sound came from Charlie that was remarkably 
like a sob. 

“So it was all a lie,” he said, in a hoarse, strained voice. ‘ Well, 
come along, Billy. There’s—there’s nothing to wait here for.” 

And when, a little later, the priests reached the spot, the two men had 
vanished into the night. There remained only the parachute and dragon— 
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THE WIND. 
By Maup A. Brack 


What is the song the wind without is singing? 

The weary wind, that mourns the whole night long— 
But, though its echoes through my heart are ringing, 

I cannot tell the burden of its song. | 


Is tt a vain lament for bygone hours— 
A miserere for the dying year— 

Be farewell sigh caught from the fading flowers, 
hat falls like music on the lisP ning ear? 


Or, is it, as ts told in ancient story, 
A weary spirit crying for the light— 

Shut out by stern decree from Heaven’s glory, 
Condemned to wander through the shades of night? 


Whate’er it be, it trembles through my dreaming, 
A ghostly music—soundless melody—- 

In mystic gleams—as pallid moonlight streaming 
Falls on the restless slumbers of the sea. 
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new admirer, might offer to “ build a hut” for:her. Chimpaapu’s many 
breaches of good manners were too well known to need recalling, yet they 
were recalled, in the course of the debate, with a wealth of detail that Mles: 
considered wearisome. One girl reminded. her for the hundredth time of 
the occasion on which Chimpaapu had fetched his own water in the evening 
instead of getting a woman to tetch it for him, a solecism that had kept the 
whole village merry for days; and another, the humorist of the party, aroused 
roars of laughter by repeating what Mlesi’s mother had said when Chim- 
paapu, through ignorance of the conventionalities, had committed four acts 
of gross rudeness towards her in as many seconds, on the occasion when he 
had called her by her own name, entered her hut unbidden, discovered her 
in the act of eating, and, worst of all, stepped over her outstretched legs. 
Certainly, she urged, a husband who Jaid himself open to ridicule so often 
would be a trial to any wife. 

Gwaza’s wife, it was agreed, would have no such cause for shame; but 
several of the girls warned Mlesi that he might prove to be a parsimonious 
husband. Chimpaapu’s affection was so strong that none doubted that he 
would work hard in order to get the money with which to obtain a second 
wife to share the work of the first. To “add rafters to the hut ” in this 
manner was, they considered, the surest mark of a husband’s affection. 
Some of the girls, however, had their doubts about Gwaza, and warned 
Mlesi that if she found herselfbound for life to a lazy and selfish husband, 
her lot would be far worse than if she had remained faithful to Chimpaapu, 
no matter how great a fool he might be. | 

Towards morning a faint, cool breeze sprang up, and the weary girls, 
having discussed every possible side of the question many times over, fell, 
one by one, to sleep. Only Mlesi lay awake, pondering whether it were 
letter to marry a sawney who loved her, or a man whom she could respect 
but who would probably beat her. At last she, too, slept, and her dreams 
took a curious form. She thought that Chimpaapu, goaded beyond endur- 
ance at the many slights she had inflicted on him, threatened her life. As 
a background to her dream stood the knowledge that the fear she felt in her 
dream had begotten respect, and that at this moment, when he seemed to 
stand over her with uplifted spear, she liked him better than she had ever 
liked him before. 

Suddenly one of the girls awoke with a scream, yelling that the hut 
was filled with leopards, ghouls, witches, and every terror of the night that 
a dream-excited mind can imagine. As Mlesi awoke she saw in the dim 
light that the object of her dream was in actual fact standing over her. 
Before she fully realised it she felt her cloth torn from her, and saw Chim- 
paapu, the garment in one hand, make a dash for the door of the hut, fall, 
scramble up again, and disappear. In an instant all was turmoil. The 
girls were sitting up and chattering shrilly, and from outside came a bewilder- 
ing roar of voices, for every single individual in the village who was not 
shouting “ lion ” or “ thief ” was shrilly demanding information as to what 
was the matter. 

By the time that Mlesi had collected her wits it was known throughout 
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gradually it dawned upon her that, in trying to obtain her garment, his 
object had been to devise magic which should help him win the affection 
which she had denied him. If this were the case, and she was convinced 
iz was, Chimpaapu had risked his life to win her. The despised wooer 
appeared in an altogether new light. Gwaza, the self-confident man of 
the world, would not have done as much. Mlesi was not accustomed to 
think clearly or to analyse her emotions. Not having had the advantage 
that European girls enjoy of an education in which conventional fiction takes 
a large part, she had never discussed, or heard discussed, the emotion that 
is known as “ love ”; but any English schoolgirl could have told her that 
she was in love with the man she no longer despised. 

This new emotion gave her courage to do a daring thing for the sake 
of the unhappy prisoner. Soon after dark that evening Punduma, the chief, 
shouted an order to his people to retire to their huts, and not to venture 
cut until called.” The witch-doctor, summoned to deal with Chimpaapu, 
was expected soon to arrive, and it was important that no one should see 
him. Mlesi obeyed the order, but, as soon as she could do so unobserved, 
slipped out of the girls’ hut and, summoning all her courage, ran to that 
in which she knew the witch-doctor was quartered. 

Now, it was as improper for her to do this as it would be for a party 
to a civil suit in England to entertain to dinner the judge who on the next 
day was to try his case; but Masika, the witch-doctor, was a kindly old man, 
and too dignified to stand on his dignity overmuch with young people. 

“What want you? ” he asked. 

“‘ Father, I speak about Chimpaapu, who is to drink Mwabvi (i.e., to 
undergo the trial by ordeal) to-morrow,” replied the girl; and forthwith 
she described Chimpaapu’s affection for her, her own coldness towards him, 
and her theory as to the motive of his attempted crime. 

Masika allowed her to tell her tale in hopes of obtaining light on the 
question of whether or no Chimpaapu was guilty of evil intentions, for he 
had a strong sense of responsibility, and never helped a fellow creature out 
of the world unless convinced that in doing so he would be serving the 
public welfare. When, however, he had obtained from the girl all the 
evidence she was likely to furnish, he set himself to get rid of her, for his 
reputation for impartiality would suffer if she were discovered with him. 

‘Perhaps your thought is true,” he said. “ Perhaps it is not. Let 
us ask the spirits.” 

He uttered a gutteral cry, and, as if in answer, a sound that resembled 
the hoot of an owl came from the roof of the hut. 

“ That is the spirit of a wise woman who died long ago,” remarked 
Masika gravely; but Mlesi, who had never before been present at an 
exhibition of ventriloquism, had bolted in terror. As she scuttled back to 
the girls’ hut another sound horrified her. It seemed that Masika was 
laughing. What sort of man was this, she marvelled, who had hardihood 
enough to jest with spirits! 

At cockcrow the villagers were summoned to an open space outside 
the village to see justice done. Weird and spectral they looked in the chill 
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' dawn mists, each man with his cloth drawn close round his shivering body. 
When all had sat down in a large circle.) Chimpaapu was led forward. He 
was greeted with a roar of oaths, abuse, and insults. ‘ Here comes the 
hyzna’s brother,” cried one. ‘* Look at the corpse-eater,” shouted another. 
“ Companion of ghouls,” screamed an old woman, “ you have drunk men’s 
blood. Now you shall drink the beer that is not sweet ’; and the whole 
crowd took up the cry, “ Eh, eh, you shall drink the beer that is not sweet.”* 

Mortal fear had turned Chimpaapu’s face an ashy grey, and despite 
the chill of the dawn, great drops of sweat glistened on his forehead. He 
squatted down in the place assigned to him, his eyes on the ground, and 
waited in hopeless misery. 

Presently the jeers of the crowd were hushed as the witch-finder 
approached. Masika was adorned with all the emblems of his office. His 
head was covered with a bonnet of glistening black feathers. A monkey- 
skin wallet hung from his waist. A fillet of jackal’s skin was bound round 
his forehead. Goatskin bands were on his wrists, and, as he walked, the 
dry bones that dangled from various parts of his body clashed together. He 
was accompanied by an apprentice, who was learning his gruesome trade. 
This man carried a grain-mortar, which he placed on the ground in the 
centre of the circle. Punduma then approached, leading a goat (Masika’s 
professional fee), which he handed over to the witch-finder, saying : 

“‘ There is a man here accused of witchcraft. Open your poison bag 
that we may know if he be guilty or not.” 

Masika took from his wallet a piece of the bark of a certain tree (known. 
to botanists as erythrophloeum guineese) and threw it into the mortar, 
bidding his assistant bruise it. The man hesitated for a moment, doubting 
whether his chief had made a mistake, for there was enough bark to poison 
2 dozen men, but lifted his heavy pestle without comment and began to 
pound it. 

While this was being done Masika chanted extempore metrical verses, 
in which he accused Chimpaapu of having caused the death of everyone 
who had died since he had come to live with the Punduma clan. 

“‘ Chiteema, the basket-maker, died at the harvest season. Was it you 
who killed him, Chimpaapu? Do not answer. Perhaps you would lie. 
The poison will tell us.” 

The crowd took up the refrain and cursed Chimpaapu. At the time 
everyone had supposed that Chiteema had died through over-indulgence at 
the harvest festival dances. Now none doubted that Chimpaapu had be- 
witched the dead man’s beer for his own horrible purposes. 


*In the Zambesi valley and the Shire Highlands it is a common belief that men 
who have a ghoulish craving to eat human flesh associate with witches (who take the 
form of owls, baboons, and hvaenas), kill men by witchcraft, and after these have 
been buried. dig up their bodies and eat them. Any man suspected of this practise. 
which is called ufiti, used to be obliged to undergo the trial by ordeal and until 
the establishment of civilised government, as many men probably died m consequence 
of such a charge as by natural causes. Desnite the utmost vigilance of the authoritics, 
cases still occur of men being accused of ufiti and put to death by the ordeal poison, 
which, on account of its astringent taste, is sardonically called ‘‘the beer that is not 
sweet.”’ 
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“© Nzinyai died in the season of rain,” continued Masika. ‘ Was it 
you who killed her? Do not answer. Perhaps you would lie. The poison 
will tell us.” 

Now, Nzinyai had died of old age and neglect, and since she had long 
before ceased to be of any use to the community, no one at the time had 
thought twice about the matter. Now, however, public indignation was 
hot against Chimpaapu as Nzinyai’s murderer. By this time the poison 
bark had been pounded to a pulp. Masika threw it into a drinking-gourd 
half filled with water, and stirred it till the mixture foamed over the brim. 

“‘ Mlulu, the daughter of Njolo, was carried away by a crocodile while 
she was bathing,” he continued. ‘ Was he your servant, perchance? Do 
not answer. Perhaps you would lie. The poison will tell us.” 

The curses redoubled, for Mlulu had been a general favourite. By 
this time the crowd, half frantic with rage and hate, would have beaten 
Chimpaapu to death without further ado if Masika or Punduma had given 
the word. With two exceptions, no one doubted for a moment that the 
accused man was a loathsome fiend in human shape. Masika, the first 
exception, had convinced himself of Chimpaapu’s innocence, and was work- 
ing in his own obscure manner to establish that innocence in a way that would 
carry conviction. Mlesi, the other exception, was hovering about the out- 
skirts of the crowd in hopeless misery, furious with indignation at the 
abominable charges brought against her lover, and acutely conscious that 
she herself was the cause of the whole trouble. Two days ago she had 
despised him. Since he had committed the deed which had brought him 
into such mortal danger, she had respected and admired him. Now she 
loved him with all the force of an undisciplined nature, and, unable to look 
at the scene, but unable to tear herself away, she wandered about muttering 
agonised prayers for help to her ancestral spirit. 

At last the sun’s rim showed above the horizon. The time had come 
for the ordeal. 

“‘ The night is gone, walker-by-night,” chanted Masika solemnly. “ I 
think you sill segs see another. Never again will strong men die myste- 
riously, slain by your witchcraft, to make a meal for you. Never again will 
that other night-walker, the hyzna, rob graves at your bidding. Never 
again will your servant, the owl, call you to the graveside feast when the 
village is silent with sleep. Drink, wizard. Drink of the beer that is not 
sweet. Fear not. It cannot hurt the innocent. Drink deep, therefore, 
drink deep, and show us that you are innocent indeed.” 

Now, Chimpaapu had almost forgotten his dread of approaching death 
in his furious indignation at the string of baseless accusations that had been 
brought against him. He grasped the gourd, uttered a vigorous and com- 
prehensive curse against the community in general and Masika in particular, 
swallowed the draught and flung the empty gourd on to the ground. 

Mwabvi is not necessarily fatal. Sometimes it causes rapid and agonis- 
ing death. Sometimes it has the effect merely of a very potent emetic. It 
may be that the unusual strength of the poison nullified its power for evil. 
It may be that Masika had contrived to mingle an antidote in the draught. 
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and at the crowd. Then for the first time he realised that Mlesi, since 
helping him to his feet, had remained by him and supported his footsteps. 
A bright idea struck him. 

“Give me your daughter,” he demanded. “Give me Mlesi, and give 
her to me now.” 

Again the people shouted with leigh It was really the most 
interesting morning they had enjoyed for months. Chimpaapu’s demand 
was startlingly original, but, under the circumstances, absolutely reasonable 
At an order from Punduma the women of the village took Mlesi to the 
girls’ hut to adorn her for the wedding ceremony, and the only unhappy 
individual in the village that day was the pig that died to provide the 
marriage feast. 





A DIALOGUE. 


By T. Hopckinson 


Money ts not everything! Darling, you should know; 
Other things are better worth possessing. 

Virtues (quite accessible to those whose purse is low) 
Far surpass expensive styles of dressing. 

Let me beg you free yourself from plutocratic taints. 
Happy in her choice ts she who barters 

Catalogues of garments for biographies of saints, 
Or interesting facts about the martyrs. 


“ Money is not everything,” thus came her reply, 
Parrying my fervid exhortation; 

“Little bits of metal merely printed with a die 
Seem entirely votd of fascination. 

Greediness for lucre is deplorable and sad. 
I should be the last one to defend it. 

Money ts not everything! no! for you must add 
Multitudes of shops in which to spend it.” 
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she had gotten, and that her learned cousin never became aware of certain 
matters of importance. 

On the day after her departure, Madam Eyre, her work in the still- 
room being finished, sat alone beside the withdrawing-room window. She 
__ was a lady greatly advanced in years. Her shoulders were bowed, so that 
her head projected like the head of a tortoise. Although her face was netted 
everywhere with wrinkles, age had not marred the clearness of her profile, 
or the brilliancy of her eyes. If Lady Anne had been a wit—that 1s to say, 
a reader of human nature—Madam Eyre would have interested her far more 
than her house. In the Travelling Letters the only allusion to the dame 
is as the aforementioned “ aged kinswoman.” 

The time was latest September, and the afternoon was bright and warm 
as at midsummer. Amongst the trees of the concave park the wind played 
gently, so that Madam heard a noise like the rise and fall of distant waves. 
It mingled strangely with her reverie, putting her in mind of a voyage to 
Spain in those long-past days when her father had played Ambassador. 

Her granddaughter and only descendant, Tryphena by name, moved 
to and fro on the grass before the window. A magpie of untold years 
followed chattering; when she paused it pecked mischievously at the high 
red heels of her patched shoes. It may have been that Madam herself was 
beautiful in youth; but surely her beauty had never been comparable with 
this girl’s. The young Tryphena was tall and admirably fashioned, with 
russet hair that escaped in rebellious curls from her prim lace cap. Nought 
marred the perfection of her skin, and the colour in her cheeks was like 
wine of Oporto glowing through thinnest white porcelain. As for her eyes, 
they were laughing, languishing, and of the deepest grey. Something of 
state was suggested by her gown: it was of rich brocade: fifty years ago 
the granddame—then a happy wife—had worn it at Court. The kindly 
sunlight hid the darns and patches; from a little distance the stuff appeared 
as though fresh from the loom. 

A clock struck four, and Madam, who was a creature of habit, lifted 
herself from her chair. She donned heavy gold-rimmed spectacles and 
looked out upon the young beauty. As she stood with her frail old hands 
clasped together, she sighed most dolorously. 

“‘ A pity tis,” she said under her breath. ‘ The lass deserves a better 
fortune—would that I were rich! ” 

Young Tryphena moved further from the house, the magpie alterna- 
tively fluttering and hopping at her side. Madam left the window-recess, 
and moved to a table on which stood three goblets of Irish glass, very 
quaintly cut and engraved. Every day she tested her hearing in the strangest 
fashion, the greatest dread of her life being lest she should become deaf. 
She held one glass to her ear, flicked it lightly with a forefinger nail, then 
another, then another. From each came a sweet-sour music: Madam smiled 
the assurance that as yet there was no cause for anxiety. 

“TI had my fears,” she muttered. “ Our good, scribbling cousin rattled 
so persistently that my ear-drums cracked again. All last night her voice 
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Just then the door opened again, and the butler ushered a visitor into 
the room. ‘ Squire Cornichen, Madam,” he said, then retired, leaving 
the gentleman bowing awkwardly. 

“You're welcome, sir,” said Madam Eyre. “ Pray be seated—I 
understand that you wish to discuss an important matter? ” 

The Squire brushed his beaver hat with his sleeve until it shone again. 

“You are right, Madam,” he replied. “In a-.sense ’tis of huge 
importance. When I wrote asking for an interview, I thought maybe 
you'd understand.” 
| ‘“‘>Tis necessary that you should be more explicit,” she said somewhat 
impatiently. ‘* Be good enough to state the reason of your errand in a few 
words.” 

She eyed him with some aversion: although a scion of excellent family 
he was singularly devoid of what she regarded as grace. He wore his black 
hair long—so long, in fact, that it almost concealed the collar of his bottle- 
= riding-coat. His face was plump and round, like that of a com- 
fortable tapstress; his lips were red and pouting as a baby’s. A cravat of 
fine lawn was bunched under his foolish chin; in the midst glowed a fine 
emerald. His breeches were tight-fitting; his highlows varnished till they 
glittered like jet. , 

“‘ Egad, I love plain-speaking! ” he cried, sinking into a chair. “I 
was never of those who wrap up words and let folk waste time in searching 
for em. In short, Madam, I’m here to ask leave to pay suit to your grand- 
daughter. You must have known that I was smitten here ”»—he touched 
his breast—‘“‘ and that she was the cause.” 

“You do us great honour,” said Madam Eyre, with cold irony. 
‘« Since we have determined upon not wasting words, you had best perchance 
tell me what you mean to offer.” 

“To offer, Madam—why, an honest lad’s hand and heart, also the 
right to play mistress in one of the best houses. No rat-hole like this” 

“‘ Pardon me, sir,” said the old lady; “ you are forgetting that Offerton 
is my own heritage! ” 

““°T would be well enough if money were spent on’t,” he admitted. 
“ Some day Pll put it in order—with a new roof, new windows——” 

“* You are most kind, Squire; but when that day comes I shall not be 
here to admire your munificence. What settlement do you propose, if so 
be I agree to your courtship of my grandchild? ” 
© To the deuce with settlements! ” exclaimed the lusty young fellow. 
“ T don’t believe in such cattle! Surely the lass will be settled well enough 
when she’s settled in wedlock? Don’t go a-thinking that I can’t do better 
elsewhere—with my fortune I’m entitled to pick and choose amongst the 
highest in the land. Not that that young miss isn’t far and away the prettiest 
of the batch! ” . 

““ My grandchild—has she given you any cause to imagine that your 
attentions would be agreeable to her? ” inquired Madam Eyre. 

“ Agreeable! Why, Madam, my attentions would be agreeable to 
any lass—let alone one living in so narrow a fashion. Why, | doubt if 
she’s ever been twenty miles from home in all her life! » 
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“In short, Squire, you have singularly few attractions to offer,” said 
Madam Eyre. 

“ How, Madam? ” he said half-angrily. ‘It seems that I’m willing 
to give a good deal. I offer to take her without a penny of dowry, and to 
wait in patience till you’re called to a better world, leaving her heiress of 
this poverty-stricken place . : 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the old manservant. “A 
gentleman has arrived,” he said. ‘ He begs the favour of seeing your 
mistress-ship.” * 

Madam Eyre rose, informed Squire Cornichen that she would return 
presently; then left the withdrawing-room and passed to the great hall, where 
she found herself face to face with a tall and handsome lad, dressed with 
sombre richness. She made her lowest curtsey; he bowed and kissed her 
hand. 

“Your servant, Madam,” he said, following her into the dining parlour. 
“I offer a thousand apologies for entering your house unsolicited; but, to 
be plain, my coach has broken down before your gates.” 

‘“‘ You are most welcome, sir,” returned Madam Eyre. ‘“ The mishap 
J must regard as fortunate, since it brings you here. 

“ And if you will permit me to stay here until the smiths have done 
their work,” he continued, “I shall be vastly grateful.” 

““ My house, such as ’tis, is at your service,” said the old lady. “I 
will give instructions for wine and food to be brought, if you’ll honour me 
by accepting refreshment.” 

“Indeed, Madam, you are most kind,” said he. “ I! own that I’m 
hungry, having driven twenty miles since the last stage.” 

“ You are surely not a native of this country?” said Madam Eyre. 
“ You have the air of one who has lived much in Town. Forgive an old 
woman’s rudeness in asking—my excuse is that nowadays I see so little of 
the world. And yet—in years gone by—before you were born—I moved 
amongst the gayest.” 

‘Tis unnecessary to assure me of that,” responded the gentleman cour- 
teously. ‘‘ Your manner alone " 

He paused; the old lady smiled in an oddly gratified way. “I am 
glad to learn that I may not be mistaken for an absolute country goody! ” 
she said. 

“To answer your question,” said he, “I have never been in this part 
before, and I am on my way to a lately inherited estate.” 

As he spoke, Roadknight brought in a silver tray, laden with such 
homely fare as might be found at Offerton. Madam Eyre, having poured 
out wine, excused herself, and returned to where Squire Cornichen was 
complacently reflecting upon his own generosity. 

““ No,” he declared, ‘“‘ young miss shall have the best of all that’s to 
be gotten; but she shall bide at home winter and summer. [ll not deny 
her a visit now and then to the County Ball, if she’s so minded. I vow 
mine’s a handsome offer to a penniless lass.” 
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Madam Eyre’s lips twisted wryly.“ Why harp upon our poverty? ” 
she said. “If Tryphena had been kindly treated by Fortune, you must 
be aware that you’d never have met her! ” 

“ Hoity-toity, Madam! A lass is a lass, and not a goddess. [I’m 
minded that Fortune’s doing its best for her at this moment! ” 

And so they went on wrangling. In Madam Eyre’s heart the bitter- 
ness grew and grew: if she had not been’ so desperately poor she would 
have bidden him leave the house and never again appear in her presence. 
In all her life never had such hurt been offered to her great pride. The 
fellow dared to regard himself as doing a favour in offering wedlock to the 
most beautiful maid in the land! 

Meanwhile the stranger ate and drank heartily enough in the dining 
parlour, then passed through the hall and walked to and fro in front of the 
house. ‘“ By the Gods! ” he said, under his breath. “Tis the most 
wonderful, most beautiful place I have ever lit upon! In all the tour abroad 
with my good tutor I saw nought so ravishing. And the dame herself is a 
fitting cicerone, and made to play duenna to some peerless charmer! ” 

The gentle violence of the wind had nowise decreased; to him also 
the sound brought a remembrance of the sea—the Southern sea that whispers 
around the Isles of Greece. He was a scholar and a lover of classic story : 
for sure there was something curious beyond understanding in this forgotten 
seclusion. Why, he knew not, but his footsteps turned towards the grove 
of silver birches, that swayed and swayed, drifting downward purest gold. 
And once he had passed between the slender boles, his heart began to beat 
with a violence it had never known before. | 

For Tryphena rested there on the soft grass, surrounded by a circular 
moss-covered wall—all that remained of an ancient summer-house. Her 
muslin cap had fallen, and her warm brown hair was almost covered with the 
little leaves. Her eyes were downcast; she knew nought of his approach. 

He heard her low, sweet laughter, her murmured delight. “Tis the 
golden shower, and I’m Danae, waiting for my adoring Jupiter! ” | 

His hands rose to his breast. Could this perfection be human, or was 
ic some Dryad released from her happy tree? He had dreamed of love- 
liness, but never of such loveliness as this. In that brief moment poignant 
_ passion awoke: this creature must be his, or the whole of his days be 
marred. 

Tryphena raised her hands above her head, and the leaves caressed the 
hollowed palms. 

“ Ah, golden shower,” she sighed, ‘“ why waits the lover? ” 

Then the young man moved forward as one who walked in sleep. He 
climbed over the wall and reached the side. 

“Tam come, mistress,” he whispered. 

For one moment terror filled her eyes; then it seemed as though she 
were about to swoon. 

“Who are you—what do you wish? ” she cried faintly. 

“To take you for my own—to hold you as mate for as long as life 
endures,” he said. | 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF A SCOTCH 
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oo ” HIS document is intended to strike somewhere between 

S ee a temperance lecture and the “ Bartender’s Guide.” 
ai, Gaia Relative to the latter, drink shall swell the theme 
and be set forth in abundance. Agreeably to the 
former, not an elbow shall be crooked. 

Bob Babbitt was “off the stuff.” Which 
means—as you will discover by referring to the 
unabridged dictionary of Bohemia—that he had “ cut 
out the booze ”’; that he was “ on the water wagon.” 
The reason for Bob’s sudden attitude of hostility toward the “ demon rum ” 
—as the white ribboners miscall whisky (see the “ Bartender’s Guide ”)— 
should be of interest to reformers and saloon-keepers. 

There is always hope for a man who, when sober, will not concede or 
acknowledge that he was ever drunk. But when a man will say (in the 
apt words of the phrase-distiller), “I had a beautiful skate on last night,” 
you will have to put stuff in his coffee as well as pray for him. 

One evening, on his way home, Babbitt dropped in at the Broadway 
bar that he had liked best. Always there were three or four fellows there from 
the down-town offices whom he knew. And then there would be highballs 
and stories, and he would hurry home to dinner a little late but feeling 
good, and a little sorry for the poor Standard Oil Company. On this 
evening, as he entered, he heard someone say, “ Babbitt was in last night 
as full as a boiled owl.” 

Babbitt walked to the bar, and saw in the mirror that his face was as 
white as chalk. For the first time he had looked Truth in the eyes. Others 
had lied to him; he had dissembled with himself. He was a drunkard, and 
had not known it. What he had fondly imagined was a pleasant exhilaration 
had been maudlin intoxication. His fancied wit had been drivel; his gay 
humours nothing but the noisy vagaries of a sot. But, never again! 

“A glass of seltzer,” he said to the bartender. 

A little silence fell upon the group of his cronies, who had been expect- 
ing him to join them. 

“‘ Going off the stuff, Bob ” one of them asked politely and with more 
tormality than the highballs ever called forth. 

“ Yes,” said Babbitt. 

Some one of the group took up the unwashed thread of a story he had 
been telling; the bartender shoved over a dime and a nickel change from the 
quarter, ungarnished with his customary smile; and Babbitt walked out. 
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Now, Babbitt had a home and a wife—but that is another story. And 
I will tell you that story, which will show you a better habit and a worse 
story than you could find in the man who invented the phrase. 

It began away up in Sullivan County, where so many rivers and so 
much trouble begins—or begin; how would you say that? It was July, 
and Jessie was a summer boarder at the Mountain Squint Hotel, and Bob, 
who was just out of college, saw her one day—and they were married in 
September. That’s the tabloid novel—one swallow of water, and it’s gone. 

But those July days! 

Let the exclamation point expound it, for I shall not. For particulars 
you might read up on “ Romeo and Juliet,” and Abraham Lincoln’s thrilling 
sonnet about “ You can fool some of the people,”’* etc., and Darwin’s works. 

But one thing I must tell you about. Both of them were mad over 
Omar’s Rubaiyat. They knew every verse of the old bluffer by heart— 
not consecutively, but picking ’em out here and there as you fork the mush- 
rooms in a fifty-cent steak 4 la Bordelaise. Sullivan County is full of rocks 
and trees; and Jessie used to sit on them, and—please be good—used to 
sit on the rocks; and Bob had a way of standing behind her with his hands 
over her shoulders holding her hands, and his face close to hers, and they 
would repeat over and over their favourite verses of the old tent-maker. 
They saw only the poetry and philosophy of the lines then—aindeed, they 
agreed that the Wine was only an image, and that what was meant to be 
celebrated was some divinity, or maybe Love or Life. However, at that 
time neither of them had tasted the stuff that goes with a sixty-cent table 
ahote. 

Where: was I? Oh, they married and came to New York. Bob 
showed his college diploma, and accepted a position filling inkstands in a 
lawyer’s office at $15 a week. At the end of two years he had worked up 
to $50, and gotten his first taste of Bohemia—the kind that won’t stand 
the borax and formaldehyde tests. 

They had two furnished rooms and a little kitchen. To Jess, accus- 
tomed to the mild but beautiful savour of a country town, the dreggy 
Bohemia was sugar and spice. She hung fish seines on the walls of her 
rooms, and bought a rakish-looking sideboard, and learned to play the banjo. 
Twice or thrice a week they dined at French or Italian tables d’ héte in a 
cloud of smoke, and brag and unshorn hair. Jess learned to drink a cocktail 
in order to get the cherry. At home she smoked a cigarette after dinner. 
She learned to pronounce Chianti, and leave her olive stones for the waiter 
to as up. Once she essayed to say la, la, la! in a crowd; but got only 
as far as the second one. They met one or two couples while dining out, 
and became friendly with them. The sideboard was stocked with Scotch 
and rye and a liqueur. They had their new friends in to dinner, and all were 
laughing at nothing by 1 a.m. Some plastering fell in the room below, 
for which Bob had to pay $4.50. Thus they footed it merrily on the ragged 


* The author refers to an epigram of Abraham Lincoln’s, well known in America :—“ You 
can fool some of the Poe all the time, and you can fool a// the people some of the time, 
but you can’t fool a// the people cdl the time.”—Eb. 
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frontiers of the country that has no boundary lines or government. 

And soon Bob fell in with his cronies and learned to keep his foot on 
the little rail six inches above the floor for an hour or so every afternoon 
before he went home. Drink always rubbed him the right way, and he 
would reach his rooms as jolly as a sandboy. Jessie would meet him at 
the door, and generally they would dance some insane kind of a rigadoon 
about the floor by way of greeting. Once when Bob’s feet became confused, 
and he tumbled headlong over a footstool, Jessie laughed so heartily anc 
long that he had to throw all the couch pillows at her to make her hush. 

In such wise life was speeding for them on the day when Bob Babbitt 
first felt the power that the giftie gi’ed him. 

But let us get back to our lamb and mint sauce. 

_ When Bob got home that evening he found Jessie in a long apron 
cutting up a lobster for the Newburg. Usually when Bob came in mellow 
from his hour at the bar his welcome was hilarious, though somewhat 
tinctured with Scotch smoke. 

By screams and snatches of song and certain audible testimonials to 
domestic felicity was his advent proclaimed. When she heard his foot on 
the stairs the old maid in the hall room always stuffed cotton into her ears. 
At first Jessie had shrunk from the rudeness and flavour of these spiritual 
greetings, but as the fog of the false Bohemia gradually encompassed her 
she came to accept them as love’s true and proper greeting. 

Bob came in without a word, smiled, kissed her neatly but noiselessly, 
took up a paper and sat down. In the hall room the old maid held her 
two plugs of cotton poised, filled with anxiety. 

Jessie dropped lobster and knife, and ran to him with frightened eyes. 

‘“‘ 'What’s the matter, Bob? Are you ill? ” 

“ Not at all, dear.” 

‘Then what’s the matter with you? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

Hearken, brethren. When She-who-has-a-right-to-ask interrogates 
you concerning a change she finds in your mood answer her thus: Tell her 
that you, in a sudden rage, have murdered your grandmother; tell her that 
you have robbed orphans, and that remorse has stricken you; tell her your 
fortune is swept away; that you are beset by enemies, by bunions, by any 
kind of malevolent fate; but do not, if peace and happiness are worth as 
much as a grain of mustard seed to you—do not answer her “ Nothing.” 

Jessie went back to the lobster in silence. She cast looks of darkest 
suspicion at Bob. He had never acted that way before. 

When dinner was on the table she set out the bottle of Scotch and the 
glasses. Bob declined. 

“ Tell you the truth, Jess,” he said. ‘ I’ve cut out the dirnk. Help 
yourself, of course. If you don’t mind, Ill try some of the seltzer straight.” 

“ You’ve stopped drinking? ” she said, looking at him steadily and 
unsmilingly. ‘ What for? ” 

“Tt wasn’t doing me any good,” said Bob. ‘ Don’t you approve of 
the idea? » 6 
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Jessie raised her eyebrows and one shoulder slightly. 

“ Entirely,” she said with a sculptured smile. ‘I could not conscien- 
tiously advise anyone to drink or smoke, or whistle on Sunday.” 

The meal was finished almost in silence. Bob tried to make talk, but 
his efforts lacked the stimulus of previous evenings. He felt miserable, and 
once or twice his eye wandered towards the bottle, but each time the scathing 
words of his bibulous friend sounded in his ear, and his mouth set with 
determination. | 

Jessie felt the change deeply. The essence of their lives seemed to 
have departed suddenly. The restless fever, the false gaiety, the unnatural 
excitement of the shoddy Bohemia in which they had lived had dropped 
away in the space of the popping of a cork. She stole curious and forlorn 
glances at the dejected Bob, who bore the guilty look of at least a wife-beater 
or a family tyrant. | 

After dinner the coloured maid, who came in daily to perform such 
chores, cleared away the things. Jessie, with an unreadable countenance, 
brought back the bottle of Scotch and the glasses and a bowl of cracked ice, 
and set them on the table. - 

“© May I ask,” she said,-with some of the ice in her tones, “ whether 
I am to be included in your sudden spasm of goodness? If not, Pll make 
one for myself. It’s rather chilly this evening, for some reason.” 

“Oh, come now, Jess,” said Bob good-naturedly, “ don’t be too rough 
on me. Help yourself, by all means. There’s no danger of your over- 
doing it. But I thought there was with me; and that’s why I quit. Have 
yours, and then let’s get out the banjo and try over that new quickstep.” 

_ © Pve heard,” said Jessie, in the tones of the oracle, “ that drinking 
alone is a pernicious habit. No, I don’t think I feel like playing this even- 
ing. If we are going to reform, we may as well abandon the evil habit of 
banjo-playing, too.” 

She took up a book, and sat in her little willow rocker on the other side 
of the table. Neither of them spoke for half an hour. 

And then Bob laid down his paper and got up with a strange, absent 
look on his face, and went behind her chair and reached over her shoulders, 
taking her hands in his, and laid his face close to hers. 

In a moment, to Jessie, the walls of the seine-hung room vanished, 
and she saw the Sullivan County hills and rills. Bob felt her hands quiver 
in his as he began the verse from old Omar: 


“ Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing! ” 


And then he walked to the table and poured a stiff drink of Scotch 
into a glass. 

But in that moment a mountain breeze had somehow found its way 
in and blown away the mist of the false Bohemia. 
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access to the house. But the inmates were on the watch, and his hand was 
at once seized. Rather than risk being obliged to give information respect- 
ing the other robbers, he called to them to sever his arm from his body. 
This they did without hesitation, and then rode away, leaving a portion 
of the gallant fellow’s body in the grasp of his would-be captors. 

Drink was the ruin of the chief members of this band, as it has been 
of thousands of others both before and since. One day, two of them, 
Edward and Thomas Dunsdon, were at an inn situated on the borders of 
the great Forest of ‘Wychwood. Gradually, with successive cups of strong 
beer, they became jovial, then foolish, and quite lost their habitual caution. 
The landlord, at first, afraid to do other than obey their orders, became, as 
they fell into a maudlin state, quite valiant, and despatched a messenger 
to relate the circumstances to the Parish Constable, a highly respected farmer, 
who lived not far away. © 

He proceeded to the inn at once. But the robbers by this time had 
become conscious of their real danger, and began to fire their pistols at all 
who came near them. One man, the ostler, named Harding, would most 
certainly have fallen mortally wounded had it not been for the fact that, 
reposing in his pocket, were several of the huge copper coins which are 
associated with the reign of George III. These mercifully turned the bullet 
aside. In the end, after a fierce struggle, the highwaymen were captured 
and the pistols taken away from them. These are to be now seen in the 
possession of the great grandson of the constable, who so valiantly performed 
his duty in the days of long ago. 

Nor was the law satisfied with the death of these men! Their bodies 
were brought from the gallows and hung in chains upon an oak tree which 
stood, and still stands, near the scene of many of their crimes. Even now 
you may see the irons which held their bodies. I have talked to many 
people who could remember when the bodies hung there, and affrighted 
ploughmen were afraid to venture near. 

To-day their initials, E. ID.—T. D., may be seen cut deeply in the 
bark. One curious circumstance must be recorded. The “ Gibbet ” tree, 
as it 1s to this day called, has grown very, very little during the last century. 
The country folk will tell you that a curse has rested upon it. Certainly 
other trees planted at the same time as this one have long since become 

lants. 
: For the truth of the following I can vouch, since my mother’s relatives 
lived for more than a century and a half quite near the spot where the wicked 
deeds I am about to relate took place. 

Upon the extreme edge of the Cotswolds there stood, and in some 
measure still stands, a house which, when it was in its prime, possessed true 
marks of Cotswold masonry. It is a lonely place standing upon the edge 
of Oxfordshire. Not far away the county of Berks. ended, or, rather, a 
detached portion of it did so. Between the two counties there were, there- 
fore, a few yards over which the county authorities had no control. To this 
house, which stood in Oxfordshire, did coaches and grand carriages come 
in the centuries which have passed, bringing ladies of high birth who had 
been, as the country people say, “ unfortunate.” 
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PRINCE ROLAND 


THE RHINE ROVER 


By RoBErRT BARR 
Illustrated by Valentine Lecomte 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER NXI. 


ql is good diplomacy on this occasion to agree with the 
men,’’ said the anxious Greusel. ‘“ They are im- 
proving, Commander.”’ 

‘*It would seem so,’’ agreed Roland. ‘‘ You 
and Ebearhard go aft, and encourage them to begin 
the conference at once, for if we are to attack, we 
must do so before darkness sets in. 1 shall remain 
here at the prow.”’ 

The men assembled in the cabin, to which the 
lieutenants now descended. 

Roland’s impatience increased with the waning light. 

Suddenly a cry that was quickly smothered came up from the cabin; 
then a shout: 

‘‘ Treachery ! Look out for yourself! ”’ 

Roland attempted to stride forward, but four men fell upon him, pinion- 
ing his arms and preventing any drawing of his weapon. Kurzbold, with 
half-a-dozen others, appeared. 

** Disarm him! ’’ he commanded, and one of the men drew Roland’s 
sword from its sheath, flinging it along the deck to Kurzbold’s feet. The 
others now came up, bringing the two lieutenants, both gagged, with their 
arms tied behind them. Roland ceased his struggles, which he knew to be 
fruitless. 

‘We wish an amicable settlement,’’ Kurzbold said, addressing the 
lieutenants, “‘and regret being forced to use harsh measures, which I do to 
prevent the unnecessary shedding blood. Earlier in the day,’’ he continued, 
turning to Roland, ‘‘ when we found appeals to you were -vain, we unani- 
mously deposed you from the leadership, which is our right, and also our 
duty.”’ 

‘*Not under martial law,’’ said Roland. 

‘* There was no talk of martial law before we left Frankfort. It was not 
till later we learned we had appointed a tyrant over us. We have deposed 
him now, and I am elected in his place, with Gensbein as my lieutenant. 
We will keep you here until darkness sets in, then put the three of you 
ashore unarmed. Bacharach, on this side of the Rhine, is to be our next 
resting place, and doubtless, clever as you are, Roland, you will say we 
choose Bacharach because it is named for Bacchus. Nevertheless, to show 
our good intentions towards you, we will remain there all day to-morrow. 
You can easily reach Bacharach along the hill-tops before daybreak. We 
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have written a charter of comradeship which all have signed except your- 
selves. If at Bacharach you give us your word to act faithfully under my 
leadership, we will reinstate you in the guild from which you have been 
formally expelled, and return your swords. By way of recompense for this 
leniency, we ask you to direct the Captain to obey my commands as he has 
done yours.”’ 

‘‘Captain Blumenfals,’’ said Roland to the honest sailor, who stood 
looking in amaze at this turn of affairs, ‘‘ you are to wait here until it ts 
completely dark. See that no lights are burning to give warning to those in 
Furstenberg, and by the way,’’ added Roland, turning to his former com- 
pany, ‘‘I advise you to drink no wine until you are past the castle. If you 
sing the songs of the guild within earshot of Furstenberg, you are like to 
sing on the other side of your mouths before morning. Don’t forget that 
Margrave Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck is the chief hangman of 
Germany.’’ Then again to the Captain: 

‘“ The castle of Furstenberg stands high above the river, and well back 
from it, so you will be out of sight if you keep near to the shore. You can 
judge your distance, however, as the towers are visible against the sky even 
in the darkness. No man on the castle ramparts can discern you on the 
black surface of the water, if you show no light.’’ 

‘“ Roland, deposed friend,’’ said Kurzbold cynically, ‘‘ you bear resent- 
ment, for you are giving orders instead of telling the Captain to obey mine.” 

‘*You are mistaken, Kurzbold. I resign command with pleasure, and 
indeed, if you ungag Greusel and Ebearhard, they will tell you I had already 
determined to pass Furstenberg unseen. As you have disarmed my former 
lieutenants, surely you are not so frightened as to keep them gagged and 
bound, when each of you wears a sword at his side. ’*Tis small wonder you 
wish to avoid the Laughing Baron, if this is a sample of the courage you 
possess.” 

Stung by these taunts, Kurzbold gruffly ordered his men to release their 
prisoners, but when the gags were removed and before the cords were cut, 
he addressed the lieutenants : 

“Do you give me your words not to make any further resistance, if I 
permit you to remain unbound? ’”’ : 

‘‘T give you my word on nothing, vou mutinous dog!’ cried Greusel, 
‘“and if I did, how could you expect me to keep it after such treachery from 
you who pledged your faith, and then broke it? I shall obey my Com- 
mander’s orders, and none other.’’ 

‘*T am your Commander,”’ asserted IXurzbold. 

‘You are not,’’ proclaimed Greusel. 

I-bearhard laughed. 


‘“ No need to question me,’ he said. ‘‘ I stand by my colleagues.”’ 
‘* Gag them again,’’ ordered Kurzbold. 
‘‘ No,’’ protested Roland. ‘‘ We are quite helpless. Give vour words, 


(;reusel ; Ebearhard.”’ 

Gloomily Greusel obeyed, and merrily Ebearhard. Darkness was 
gathering fast, and when it fell completely, the three men were put off into 
the forest. 

‘“You have not,’’ said Kurzbold to Roland, ‘‘ ordered the Captain to 
obey me. I do not object to that, but it will be the worse for him Jif he 
refuses to accept my instructions.”’ 

‘“Do you know this district, Captain Blumenfels?’’ asked Roland. 

‘© Yes, mein Herr.”’ 

‘Is there a path along the top that will lead us behind Furstenberg on 
to Bacharach ?”’ 
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‘Yes, mein Herr, but it is a very rough one.’ 

Me Is it too far for you to guide us there, and return helove the moon 
rises?’ 

‘“T can conduct you to the trail in half-an-hour, mein Herr, if you will 
consent to climb lustily.”’ 

‘Good! Herr Kurzbold, if you are not impatient to be off, and will 
_ permit the Captain to direct us on our way, I will tell him to ‘obey you.”’ 

‘‘ How long before you can return, Captain ?’’ asked Kurzbold. 

‘Within the hour.”’ 

‘You will obey me if the late Commander orders you to do so?’ 

‘“ Yes, mein Herr.’ 

‘‘Captain,’’ said Roland, “I inform you in the hearing of these men 
that Herr Kurzbold occupies my place, and is to be obeyed “by you until [ 
resume command.”’ 

It was Kurzbold’s turn to laugh, and he laughed. 

‘““You mean until you are Te-elected to membership in the guild, 
Roland, for we do not propose to make you commander again. Now, 
Captain, to the hill, and see that you return promptly.” 

The four men disappeared up the dark forest. 

‘“Captain,’’ said Roland, when they reached the track, ‘' [ have taken 
you up here not that I needed your guidance, for I know this land well. 
You will obey Kurzbold, of course, but if he tells you to make for Lorch. 
allow your boat to drift, and do not get beyond the middle of the river until 
opposite Furstenberg. There is a buoyed chain... .” 

‘IT know it well,’’? interrupted the Captain. “T have many times 
avoided it, but twice became entangled with it, in spite of all effort, and 
was robbed by the Laughing Baron.’”’ 

‘‘]T intend that you shall be entrapped by that chain to-night. Offer no 
resistance, and you will be safe enough. Do not attempt to help these lads 
if they should be set upon, and it will be hard luck if I am not in command 
again before midnight. Keep close to shore, but if they order you into the 
middle of the river or across it, dally, my good Blumenfels, dally, and get 
entangled with the chain for the third time.” 

When the Captain returned to his barge he found Kurzbold pacing the 
deck in a masterly manner, impatient to be off. For once the combatants, 
with an effort, were refraining from drink. 

‘We will open a cask,”’ said Kurzbold, ‘as soon as we have passed 
the Schloss.” 

He ordered the Captain to keep as near the shore as was safe, and take 
care that they did not come within sight of Furstenberg's tall, round tower. 
All sat or reclined on the dark deck, saying no word as the barge slid silently 
down the swift Rhine. Suddenly the speed of the boat was checked so 
abruptly that one or two of the standing men were flung off their feet. 
From up on the hillside there tolled out the deep note of a bell. The barge 
swung round broadside on the current, and lay there with the water rushing 
like the hissing of serpents along its side, the bell pealing out a loud alarm 
that seemed to follow the shuddering of the helpless boat. 

‘* What’s wrong, Captain ?”’ cried Kurzbold, getting on his feet again 
and running aft. 

‘* 1 fear, mein Herr, ’tis an anchored chain.”’ 

‘“Can’t you cut it?”’ 

‘“ That is impossible, mein Herr.’ 

‘‘ Then get out your sweeps, at turn back. Where aie we? i 

‘Under the battlements of Furstenberg, mein Herr.’ 
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‘‘Put some power into your men, and let us get out of this,’ 
IXurzbold wildly. 

The Captain bellowed to his men, but all their efforts could not release 
the boat from the chain, against which it ground up and down with a tearing 
noise, and even the un-nautical swordsmen saw that the current was impel- 
ling it diagonally toward the shore, nose on to the land; while the deep 
bell tolled on. 

‘‘ What in the fiend’s name is the meaning of the bell?’’ demanded 
Kurzbold. 

‘‘TIt is in the Castle, mein Herr,’’ replied the Captain calmly. 

Before Kurzbold could say more the air quivered with shout after shout 
of laughter. Torches began to glisten among the trees, and there was a 
. clatter of horses’ hoofs on the echoing rock. A more magnificent sight was 
never before presented to the startled eyes of so unappreciative a crowd. 
Along the zig-zag road, and among the trees, spluttered the torches, each 
with a trail of sparks like the tail of a comet. The bearers were rushing 
headlong down the slope, for woe to the man who did not arrive at the 
water’s edge as soon as his master. 

The torchlight gleamed on flashing swords and glittering points of 
spears, but chief sight of all was the Margrave Hermann von Katznellen- 
bogenstahleck, a giant in stature, mounted on a magnificent stallion, as 
black as the night, and of a size that corresponded with its prodigious rider. 
The Margrave’s long beard and flowing hair were red; scarlet, one may say, 
but perhaps that was the fiery reflection from the torches. Servants, scul- 
lions, stablemen carried the lights; the men-at-arms had no encumbrance 
but their weapons, and the business-like way in which they lined the shore 
was a Study in discipline, and a terror to anyone unused to war. Above all 
the din and clash of arms rang the hearty, stentorian laughter of the Red 
Margrave, actually echoing back in gusts of fiendish merriment from the 
hills on the other side of the Rhine. 

Now the boat’s nose came with a dull thud against the ledge of rock, 
to whose surface the swaying chain rose dripping from the water, sparkling 
like a jointed snake under the torchlight. 

‘‘God save us!’’ cried the Margrave, ‘‘ what rare show have we here? 
By my saintly patron, the Archbishop, merchants under arms! Whoever 
saw the like? Ha, stout Captain Blumenfels, do I recognise you? Once 
more my chain has caught you; the third time, is it not, good Blumenfels ?”’ 

‘Yes, your Mayjesty.’’ 

‘“You may as well call me ‘ your Holiness’ as ‘ your Majesty.’ I’m 
contented with my title, the Laughing Baron. Haw-haw-haw-haw! And 
so the merchants have taken to arms again? The lessun at the Lorely 
taught them nothing. Are there any ropes aboard, Captain ?”’ 

‘‘ Plenty, my lord.’’ 

‘Then fling a coil ashore. Now, my tigers,’’ he roared to his men-at- 
arms, ‘‘ hale me to land these damned shop-keepers.’’ 

With a clash of armour and weapons the brigands threw themselves on 
the boat, and in less time than is taken to tell it, every man of the guild was 
disarmed and flung ashore. Here another command of the Red Margrave 
gave them the outlaw’s knot, as he termed it, a most painful tying-up of the 
body and the limbs until each victim was rigid as a rod of iron. They were 
flung face downwards in a row, and beaten with cudgels, despite their howls 
and appeals for mercy. 

‘Turn them over on their backs,’’ commanded the Margrave, and it 
was done. The glare of the pitiless torches fell upon contorted faces. The 
Baron turned his horse athwart the line of helpless men, and spurred that 
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animal over it from end to end, but the intelligent horse, more merciful 
than its rider, stepped with great daintiness, despite its unusual size, and 
never trod on a single prostrate body. During what followed, the Red 
Baron, shaking with laughter, marched his horse up and down over the 
stricken men. 

‘‘ Unload the boat, but do not injure the sailors! I hope to seé them 
again. You cannot tell how we have missed you, good Blumenfels. What 
is your cargo this time? Sound Frankfort cloth? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, your Majesty—I mean... .”’ 

‘‘No, you mean my Holiness, for I expect to be an Archbishop yet. if 
all goes well,’’ and his laughter echoed across the Rhine. 

‘‘Uplift your hatches, Blumenfels, and tell your men to help fling the 
goods ashore.’’ 

Delicately paced the fearful horse over the prone men, snorting, perhaps 
in sympathy, his jet black coat a-quiver with excitement. The Captain 
obeyed the Margrave with promptness and celerity. The hatches were lifted, 
and his sailors, two and two, flung on the ledge of rock the merchant’s bales. 
The men-at-arms, who proved to be men-of-all-work, had piled their weapons 
in a heap, and were carrying the bales a few yards inland. Through it all 
the Baron roared with laughter, and rode his horse along its living pave- 
ment, turning now at the end, and now at the other. 

‘‘Be not impatient,’’ he cried down to them, ‘“‘’twill not take long to 
strip the boat of every bale, then I shall hang you on these trees, and send 
back your bodies in the barge as a lesson to Frankfort. You must return, 
Blumenfels,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for you cannot sell dead bodies to my liege of 
Cologne.”’ 

As he spoke a ruddy flush spread over the Rhine, as if someone had 
flashed a red lantern upon the waters. The glow died out upon the instant. 

‘‘What!’’ cried the Margrave, ‘‘ is that the reflection of my beard, or 
are Beelzebub and his fiends coming up from below for a portion of the 
Frankfort cloth? I will share with good brother Satan, but with no one 
else. Boil me, if J ever saw a sight like that before. What was it, good 
Blumenfels ? ”’ 

‘‘T saw nothing strange, my Lord.”’ 

‘‘ There, there! ’’ cried the Margrave, and as he spoke it seemed as 
though a crimson film had fallen on the river, growing brighter and brighter. 

“*Oh, my Lord,’’ cried the Captain, ‘‘ the Castle is on fire! ”’ 

‘‘ Saints protect us! ’’ shouted the Red Margrave, crossing himself, and 
turning to the west, where now both hearing and sight indicated that a 
furnace was roaring. The whole western sky was aglow, and although the 
flames could not be seen for the intervening cliff, all knew there was no 
other pile that could cause such illumination. 

Spurring his horse, and calling his men to follow, the Baron dashed 
up the steep aclivity, and when the last man departed, Roland, followed by 
his two lieutenants, stepped from the forest, down upon the rocky plateau. 


CHAPTER NII. 


‘*Captain,’’ Roland said quietly, ‘‘ bring your crew ashore, and fling 
the bales on board again as quickly as you can.”’ 

An instant later the sailors were at work, reversing their former efforts. 

‘“In Heaven’s name! Roland,’’ wailed one of the stricken, ‘‘cut our 
bonds.” " 

‘‘In good time,’’ replied Roland. ‘‘ The bales are more valuable to me 
than you are, and we have two barrels of gold at the foot of the cliff to bring 
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in, if they haven’t sunk in the Rhine. Greusel, do you and Ebearhard take 
fae of the crew, launch the small boat, and rescue the barrels if you can find 
them.’’ 

‘Mercy! Roland! Have mercy!’’ moaned his former comrades. 

‘* I have wasted too much upon you already,’’ he said. ‘If I rescue you 
now, I shall be compelled to hang you in the morning as breakers of the 
law, so I may as well leave you where you are, and allow the Red Margrave 
to save me the trouble. The loss of his castle will not make him more com- 
passionate, especially if he learns you were the cause of it. Like myself, he 
may think hanging too good for you. I should never have fired his castle 
had it not been for your rebellion.’’ 

The men on the ground groaned, but made no further appeal. Some 
of them were far-seeing enough to realise that an important change had 
come over the young man they thought they knew so well, who stood there 
with an air of indifference, throwing out a suggestion now and then for the 
more effective handling of the bales; suggestions carrying an impalpable 
force of authority that caused them to be very promptly obeyed. They did 
not know that this person whom they had regarded as one of themselves, 
the youngest at that, treating him accordingly, had but a day or two before 
received a tremendous assurance, which would have turned the head of 
almost any individual in the land; the assurance that he was to be*supreme 
ruler over millions of creatures like themselves; a ruler whose lightest word 
might carry their extinction with it. 

Yet such is the strange littleness of human nature that, although this 
potent knowledge had been gradually exercising its effect on Roland’s 
character, it was not their rebellion or their mutinous words that now made 
him hard as granite towards them. It was the trivial fact that four of them 
had dared to lay their hands upon his person, had made an assault upon 
him; had pinioned his arms, had flung his sword, insigna of his honour, at 
the feet of Kurzbold, leader of the revolt. 

The Lord’s Anointed, he was coming to consider himself, although 
not vet had the sacred ointment been placed upon his head. A temporal 
Emperor and a vice-regent of heaven upon earth, his hand was destined to 
hold the invisible hilt of the Almighty’s sword of vengeance. The words 
‘‘T will repay ’’ were to reach their fulfilment through his action. Notwith- 
standing his youth, or perhaps because of it, he was animated by deep 
religious feeling, and this, rather than ambition, explained the celerity with 
which he agreed to the proposals of the Archbishops. 

The personage the prisoners saw standing on the rocky ledge of Fur- 
stenberg was vastly different from the young man who, a comrade of com- 
rades, had departed from Frankfort in their company. They beheld him 
plainly enough, for there was now no need of torches along the foreshore : 
the night was crimson in its brilliancy, and down the hill came a continuous 
roar, like that of the Rhine Fall seventy leagues away. 

Into this red glare the small boat and its four occupants entered, and 
Roland saw with a smile that two well-filled casks formed its freight. The 
bales were now aboard the barge again, and the Commander ordered the 
crew to help the quartette in the small boat with the lifting of the heavy 
barrels. Greusel and Ebearhard clambered over the side, and came thus to 
the ledge where Roland stood, as the crew rolled the barrels down into the 
cabin. 

‘*Lieutenants,’’ said the Commander, ‘‘ select two stout battle-axes 
from that heap. Follow the chain up the hill until you reach that point 
where it is attached to the thick rope. Cut the rope with your axes, draw 
down the chain with you, thus clearing a passage for the barge.”’ 
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The two men chose the battle-axes, then turned to their leader. 

‘* Should we not get our men on board,’’ they asked, ‘‘ before the barge 
is free? ’’ 

‘*The men are prisoners of the Red Margrave. They belong to him, 
and not to me. Where they are, there they remain.” 

The two lieutenants, with one impulse, advanced to their Commander, 
who frowned as they did so. A cry of despair went up from the pinioned 
men, but Kurzbold shouted : : 

‘* Cut him down, Ebearhard, and then release us. I call on you to act in 
the name of the guild! He is unarmed: cut him down! ’Tis foul murder 
to desert us thus.’’ 

The cutting down could easily have been accomplished, for Roland 
stood there helpless, his weapon having been taken from him during the 
emeute on the barge. Notwithstanding the seriousness of the occasion, the 
optimistic Ebearhard laughed, although everyone else was grave enough. 

‘Thank you, Kurzbold, for your suggestion. We have come forward, 
not to use force, but to try persuasion. Roland, you cannot desert to death 
the men whom you conducted out of Frankfort.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘‘I should have said a moment ago that you will not, but now I say 
you cannot, because Kurzbold has just shown what an irreclaimable beast 
he is, and on that account, because birth, or training, or something has made 
you one of different calibre, you cannot desert him to the reprisal of that 
red fiend up the hill.”’ 

“If I save him now, ’twill be but to hang him an hour later. I am no 
hangman, while the Margrave is. I prefer that he should attend to my 
executions.’’ 

Again Ebearhard laughed. 

“Tis no use, Roland, trying to pretend that you will desert him, for 
you will not. Iam thoroughly in favour of choking the life out of Kurzbold, 
and one or two of the others, and will myself volunteer for the office of 
headsman, carrying, as I do, the axe, but let everything be done decently 
and in order,that a dignified execution may follow on a fair trial.’’ 

‘‘Commander,’’ shouted the Captain from the deck of the barge, ‘‘ make 
haste, I beg of you. The rope connecting with the castle has been burnt, 
and the chain is dragging free. The current is swift, and this barge is 
heavy. We will be away within the minute.”’ 

‘* Get your crew ashore on the instant,’’ cried Roland, ‘‘ and fling me 
these despicable burdens aboard. A man at the head, another at the heels, 
and toss them into the barge. Is there time, Captain, to take this heap of 
cutlery with us as trophies of the fray ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the Captain, ‘‘ if you are quick about it.”’ 

The howling human packages were hurled from ledge to barge; the 
strong, unerring sailors, accustomed to the task, heaved no man into the 
water. Others as speedily fell upon the heap of weapons, and threw them 
clattering on the deck. All then leaped on board, and Roland, motioning 
his lieutenants to precede him, was the last to climb over the prow. 

The chain came over the stones with a clattering run, and fell with a 
great splash into the river. The barge, now clear, swung down the stream 
stern foremost: the sailors got to their oars, and gradually drew their craft 
away from the shore. A little further down, those on deck, looking up the 
stream, enjoyed an uninterrupted view of the magnificent conflagration. 
The huge stone castle seemed to glow white-hot. The roof had fallen in, 
and a seething furnace reddened the midnight sky. The great tower, like a 
flaming torch, roared to the heavens. The whole hill-top resembled the 
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crater of an active volcano. The long-seasoned timber floors and partitions 
proved excellent material for the incendiaries, and even the stones were 
crumbling away, falling into the gulf of fire, sending up a dazzling eruption 
of sparks, as section after section tumbled into this earthly Hades. 

The long barge floated placidly down a river that seemed to run molten 
gold. The deck of the boat was in disarray, covered with bales of cloth not 
yet lowered into the hold, cluttered here and there with swords, battle-axes, 
and spears. In the various positions where they had been flung lay the 
helpless men, some on their faces, some on their backs. The deck was as 
light as if the red setting sun were casting his rays upon it. Roland seated 
himself on a bale, and said to the Captain: 

‘*Turn all these men face upward,’’ and the Captain did so. 

‘‘Ebearhard, you said execution should take place after a fair trial. 
There is no necessity to call witnesses, or to go through any of the for- 
malities of a court of law. You two are perfectly cognisant of everything 
that has taken place, and no testimony will either strengthen or weaken that 
knowledge. Asa preliminary, take Kurzbold, the new president, and Gens- 
bein, his lieutenant, from among that group, and set them apart. Two 
members of the crew will carry out this order,’’? which was carried out 
accordingly. 

Roland rose, walked along the prostrate row, and selected apparently at 
haphazard, four others, then said to the two members of the crew: 

‘* Place these four men beside their leader. I should hang these six,’’ 
he continued to his lieutenants. ‘‘ However, I shall take no hand in the 
matter. I appoint you, Joseph Greusel, and you, Gottlieb [Sbearhard, as 
judges, with power of life and death. If your verdict on any or all is death, 
I shall use neither the axe nor the cord, but propose that they be flung here 
into the middle of the river, and if God wills any of them to reach the shore 
alive, their binding will be no hindrance to their escape.”’ 

Kurzbold and his lieutenant broke out into alternate curses and appeals, 
protesting that Greusel and Ebearhard had not been expelled from the guild, 
and calling upon them by their solemn oath of brotherhood to release them 
now that they had the power. To these appeals the newly-appointed judges 
made no reply, and for once Ebearhard did not laugh. 

The other four directed their supplications to Roland himself. They 
had been misled, they cried, and deeply regretted it. Already they had been 
punished with a severity almost beyond power of human endurance, and 
feared their bones had been broken with the cudgelling, since which assault 
they were grievously tortured by their bonds. AIl swore amendment, and 
their commander still remaining grimly silent, they asked him in what 
respect they were more guilty than the dozen others whom seemingly he 
intended to spare. At last Roland replied : | ; 

‘“'You,’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘ four of you dared to lay hands upon me, 
and for that I demand from the judges a sentence of death.”’ 

Even his two lieutenants gazed at him in amazement, that he should 
make so much of an action which they themselves had endured, and said 
nothing. Surely the laying-on of hands, even in rudeness, was not a capital 
crime, yet they saw, to their astonishment, that Roland was in deadly 
earnest. 

The leader turned a calm face towards their scrutiny, but there was a 
frown upon his brow. 

‘Work while ve have the light,’’ he said.‘ Judges, consider your 
decision, and deliver your verdict.’’ 

Greusel and Ebearhard turned their backs on everyone, walked slowly 
aft, and down into the cabin. Roland resumed his seat on the bale of cloth, 
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elbows on his knees, and face in his hands. All appeals had ceased, and 
deep silence reigned, every man aboard the boat was in a state of painful 
tension. The fire in the distant castle had lowered and lowered, and darkness 
was returning to the deck of the barge. At last the two men emerged from 
the cabin, and came slowly forward. 

It was Greusel who spoke: : 

‘‘ We wish to know if only these six are on trial.”’ 

‘*Only these six,’’ replied Roland. 

‘* Our verdict is death,’’ said Greusel. ‘‘ Kurzbold and Gensbein are 
to be thrown into the Rhine bound as they are, but the other four receive 
one chance for life, in that their cords are to be cut, leaving their limbs free.”’ 

This seeming mercy brought no consolation to the quartette, for each 
plaintively proclaimed that he could not swim. 

‘*T thank you for your judgment,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ which I am sure you 
must have formed with great reluctance. Having proved yourselves such 
excellent judges, I doubt not you will now act with equal wisdom as advisers. 
A phrase of yours, Ebearhard, persists in my mind, despite my efforts to 
dislodge it. You uttered it on the ledge of rock yonder, when you said 
something to the effect that we all left Frankfort as comrades together. 
That is true, and unless you override my resolution, I have come to the 
conclusion that if any of us are fated to die, the penalty shall be dealt by 
some other hand than mine. The twelve who lie here are scarcely less guilty 
than the six now under sentence, and I propose, therefore, to put ashore on 
the east bank Kurzbold and Gensbein, one a rogue, the other a fool. The 
sixteen who remain have so definitely proven themselves to be simpletons 
that I trust they will not resent my calling them such. If, however, they 
abandon all claim to the comradeship that has been so much prated about, 
swearing by the Three Kings of Cologne faithfully to follow me, and obey 
my every word without cavil or argument, I will pardon them, but the first 
man who rebels will show that my clemency has been misplaced, and I can 
assure them that it shall not be exercised again. Captain, your sailors are 
familiar with knotted ropes. Bid them release all these men except the six 
prisoners.”’ 

The boatmen, with great celerity, freed the prostrate men from their 
bonds, but some of them had been so cruelly used in the cudgelling that it 
was necessary to assist them to their feet. The early summer daybreak was 
at hand, its approach heralded by the perceptible diluting of the darkness 
that surrounded them, and a pallid greyness began to overspread the surface 
of the broad river. Down the stream to the west the towers of Bacharach 
could be faintly distinguished, looking like a dream city, the lower gloom 
of which was picked out here and there by a point of light, each betokening 
an early riser. 

It was a deeply dejected, silent group that stood in this weird half-light, 
awaiting the development of Roland’s mind regarding them; he the 
youngest of their company, quiet, unemotional, whose dominion no one 
now thought of disputing. 

‘* Captain,’’ he continued, ‘‘ steer for the eastern shore. I know that 
Bacharach is the greatest wine mart on the Rhine, and well sustains the 
reputation of the drunken god for whom it is named, but we will neverthe- 
less avoid it. There is a long island opposite the town, but a little further 
down. I daresay you know it well. Place that island between us and 
Bacharach, and tie up to the mainland, out of view from the stronghold of 
Bacchus. He is a misleading god, with whom we will have no further 
commerce. 

““ Now, Joseph Greusel, and Gottlieb Ebearhard, do you two administer 
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the oath of the Three Kings to these twelve men, but before doing so, give 
each one his choice, permitting him to say whether he will follow Kurzbold 
on land, or obey me on the water.”’ 

Here Kurzbold broke out again in trembling anger. 

‘Your fairness is a sham, and your bogus option a piece of your own 
dishonesty. What chance have we townsmen ashore, penniless, in an un- 
known wilderness, far from any human habitation, knowing nothing of the 
way back to Frankfort? Your fraudulent clemency rescues us from drown- 
ing, merely to doom us to starvation.”’ 

The daylight had so increased that all might see the gentle smile that 
came to Roland’s lips, and the twinkle in his eye as he looked at the wrathful 
KXurzbold. i 

‘“A most intelligent leader of men are you, Herr Kurzbold. This dozen 
will surely stampede to join your leadership. They must indeed be proud 
of you when they learn the truth. I shall present to each of you out of my 
own store of gold that came from the castle you so bravely attacked last 
night, one half the amount that is your due. This will be more gold than 
any of you ever possessed, more indeed, than all eighteen of you accumu- 
lated during your whole lives. I could easily bestow your share without 
perceptible diminution of the fund we three, unaided, extracted from the 
coffers of the Red Margrave. The reason I do not pay you in full is thts. 
When you reach Frankfort, I must be assured that you will keep your 
foolish tongues silent. If any man speaks of our labours, I shall hear of it 
on my return, and will fine that man his remaining half-share. 

‘‘ It distresses me to expose your ignorance, Kurzbold, but I put you 
ashore amply provided with money, and barely two-thirds of a league from 
Lorch, where you spent so jovial an evening, and where a man with gold 
in his pouch need fear neither hunger nor thirst. Lorch may be attained by 
a leisurely walker in half an hour; indeed, it is less than two leagues from 
this spot to Assmannshausen. A child, Kurzbold, might be safely put 
ashore where you shall set foot on land. Therefore, lieutenants, let each 
man know he will receive a bag of coin, and may land unmolested to accom- 
pany the brave and intelligent Kurzbold.’’ 

As Roland concluded, even one or two of the beaten warriors laughed 
at their late leader. Each of the dozen swore the terrible, unbreakable oatli 
of the Three Kings to be an obedient henchman to Roland. 

‘“You may,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ depart to the cabin, where a flagon of wine 
will be served to every man, and also meat and bread. After that you are 
permitted to lie down and relax your swollen limbs, meditating on that 
extract from Holy Writ which relates the fate of the blind when led by the 
blind.” 

When the dozen limped away, the chief turned to his prisoners. 

‘‘Against you four I bear resentment that I thought could not be 
appeased except by your extinction, but reflection shows me that you acted 
under instruction from the foolish leader you had selected, and therefore the 
principal, not the agent, is most to blame. Accordingly, I give you the 
same choice I accorded the others. Unloose them, Captain, and while tnis 
is being done, Greusel, get two of the empty bags from the locker, open 
one of the casks, and place in each bag an amount which you estimate to 
be one half the share which is Kurzbold’s due.’’ 

The four men standing, took the oath, and thanked Roland for his 
mercy, hurrying away, at a sign from him, to their bread and wine. 

‘Send hither,’’ cried Roland after them, ‘‘two of the other men who 
' have already refreshed themselves, each with a loaf of bread and a full flagon 
of wine. And now, Captain, release Kurzbold and Gensbein.”’ 
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When these two stood up and stretched themselves, the bearers of bread 
and wine presented them with this refreshment, and when they had eaten, 
Greusel gave them the gold. 

‘‘ We want our swords,’’ said Kurzbold, sullenly. 

Ebearhard looked towards his chief. 

‘‘They have disgraced their swords,’’ Roland said, ‘‘ which now by 
right belong to the Margrave Hermann von Katznellenbogenstahleck. Put 
them ashore, lieutenant.”’ 

It was broad daylight, and the men had all come up from the cabin, 
standing in a silent group at the stern. Kurzbold, on the bank, foaming 
at the mouth with fury, shook his fist at them, roaring : 

“‘ Cowards! Pigs! Dolts! Poltroons! ”’ 

The men made no reply, but Ebearhard’s hearty laugh rang through 
the forest. 

““ You have given us your titles, Kurzbold,’’ he cried. 

‘‘Captain,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ cast off. Cross to this side of that island, 
and tie up for the day. Set a man on watch, relieving the sentinel every 
two hours. We have had an exciting night, and will sleep till evening.” 

‘“'Your honour, may I first stow these bales, and dispose of the battle- 
axes, spears and broadswords, so to clear the deck ? ”’ 

‘Do that, Captain, at sunset. As for the bales, I find they make a 
comfortable couch upon which I mean to rest.’’ 

Roland slept until the sun was only an hour’s height over the western 
hills. He found the Captain patiently waiting his awaking, who instantly 
set the crew at tying up the bales and placing them once more in the hold. 
He was about to do the same with the weapons captured from Furstenberg, 
but Greusel asked him to put the pikes, battle-axes and long swords into 
the cabin. 

Roland nodded his approval, saying: 

‘They may prove useful instruments in case of an attack on the barge.”’ 

When once more the hatches were down, and the deck clear, supper was 
served, and shortly after, Roland bade thy Captain to cast off, directing him to 
keep to the eastern shore, passing between what might be called the marine 
castle of Pfalz, and the village of Caub, with the strictest silence he could 
enjoin upon his crew. Pfalz stands on a rock in the Rhine, a short distance 
up the river from Caub, while above that village on the hill behind is 
situated the strong, square towers of Gutenfels. 

‘““Why not call upon Pfalzgrafenstein?’’ asked Ebearhard. ‘‘It is 
notoriously the most pestilent robber’s nest between Mayence and Cologne.”’ 

‘*On this occasion Pfalz shall escape,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ You see, 
Ebearhard, on our first trip down the Rhine it is not my intention to fight 
if I can avoid it. The plan which proved successful with the four castles we 
have visited is impossible so far as Pfalz is concerned. If we attempted to 
enter this water Schloss by stealth, we would be discovered by those levying 
contributions on the barge. ‘There is no cover to conceal us, so I shall pass 
Pfalz, and Gutenfels, because the latter is not a robber castle. The next 
object of our attentions will be Schonburg, on the western side of the river, 
near Oberwesel.”’ 

As the grotesque, hexagonal bulk of the Pfalz, with its numerous jutting 
corners and turrets, and over all the pentagonal tower, appeared dimly in the 
centre of the Rhine, under the clear stars, the Captain ordered his men to 
lie flat on deck, himself following their example. Roland and his company 
were already seated in the cabin, and the great barge, lying so low in the 
water as to be almost invisible with its black paint, floated noiseless as a 
dream down the swift current. 
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Without the slightest warning came the shock, and every man on the 
lockers was flung to the floor of the cabin, which was filled with cries of 
dismay, for too well they recognised the prelude to their disasters of the 
night before. Roland hurried on deck, and found the boat swinging broad- 
side to the current, which had swept it so near to the castle that at first it 
seemed to have struck against one of the outlying rocks. The fantastic bulk 
of the Pfalz hung over them, looking like some weird building seen in a 
nightmare, its sharp, pointed pinnacles outlined against the starlit sky. 

The Captain, muttering sonorous German oaths, ordered his men to the 
sweeps, but Roland saw at once that they were too close to the ledge of rock 
for any chance of escape. He hurried down into the cabin. 

‘‘ Every man his sword, and follow me as silently as possible ! ”’ 

Up on deck again, Roland said to the Captain : 

‘* Tell your rowers to allow the chain to bring the barge alongside, but 
when the Pfals men appear, appear to be getting away, although you must 
instantly obey when you are ordered to cease your efforts.”’ 

The prow of the boat ground against the solid rock, jammed in between 
the stout chain and the low cliff. Roland was the first to spring to the rock, 
and the rest nimbly followed him. With every motion of the barge the bell 
inside the castle rang, and now they could hear the bestirring of the gar- 
rison, and clashing of metal, although the single door of the Pfalz had not 
yet been opened. It stood six feet above the plateau of rock, and could be 
entered or quitted only by means of a ladder. 

Roland led his men underneath this door, and to a place of effective 
concealment along the western wall of the Pfalz, only just in time, for as 
he peered round the corner, his men standing back against the wall to the 
rear, he saw the flash of torches from the now-open door, and the placing 
of a stout ladder at a steep angle between the threshold and the floor of rock 
below. Most of the garrison, however, did not wait for this convenience, 
but leaped impetuously from doorway to rock. Others slid down the ladder, 
and all rushed headlong towards the,barge, which made its presence known 
by the grinding of its side against ‘the rock, and also by the despairing 
orders of the Captain, and the hurrying footsteps of his men on the deck. 

More leisurely down the ladder came two officers, followed by one whom 
Roland recognised as Lord of the castle, Pfalzgraf Hermann von Stahleck, 
a namesake and relative of the laughing Baron of Furstenberg, and quite as 
ruthless a robber. 

‘“ Cease your efforts at the prow,’’ shouted the Pfalzgraf to the Captain 
when he had descended the ladder, ‘‘ and concentrate your force at the stern, 
swinging your boat round broadside on to the landing.”’ 

The Captain did as he was bid, and presently the boat lay in the position 
desired. There was a great commotion as, at a word from the Pfalzgraf, the 
garrison fell on the barge, and began simultaneously to wrench off the 
hatches, a task which they well knew how to perform. 

‘* Follow as quietly as_ possible,’’ whispered Roland to the two 
lieutenants behind him, who under their breath passed on the word to the 
men. Roland ran nimbly up the ladder. No guard had been set, where 
none had ever been needed. Greusel was the last to ascend, when the ladder 
was drawn up, and the massive door swung shut, bolted and chained. 

The invaders found torches stuck here and there along the wall, and 
the picturesque courtyard, with its irregular balconies and stairways, seemed, 
in the flickering light, more spacious than was actually the case. 

Although for the moment in safety, Roland experienced a sense of 
imprisonment as he gazed round the narrow limits of this enclosure. He 
had endeavoured to count the number of men who followed the Pfalzgraf, 
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but their impetuosity in seeking the barge prevented an accurate estimate, 
although he knew there were more than double the force that obeyed him, 
and therefore it would be suicidal to lead his untrained coterie against the 
seasoned warriors of Von Stahleck. 

He ordered Greusel to take with him six men, and search the castle, 
bringing into the courtyard whomsoever they might find; also to discover 
whether any window existed that looked out upon the eastern landing place. 
The remainder of the men he grouped at the door, under command of 
Ebearhard. 

‘‘ IT fear, Ebearhard,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I boasted prematurely in thinking 
good luck would attend me now that I lead what appears to be an obedient 
following. Here we are in a trap, and unless we can escape through rat- 
holes, I admit I fail to see for the moment how we are to get safely afloat 
again.” 

‘We are in better fettle than the Pfalzgraf and his men outside,’’ 
returned Ebearhard, ‘‘ because the fortress is doubtless well supplied with 
provisions, and is considered impregnable, while the Pfalzgraf’s impetuous 
followers, who did not know enough to stay in comfortable quarters when 
they had them, are without shelter and without food. You have certainly 
done the best you could in the circumstances, and for those circumstances 
you are free of blame, since not being a wizard, you could scarcely have 
known of the chain.”’ | 

‘* Indeed, Ebearhard, it is just in that I blame myself, neglecting your 
own good example, who discovered the chain at Furstenberg. This trap is 
a new invention, and so far as-I know, has never before been attempted on 
the Rhine. I should have remembered that Von Stahleck here is cousin to 
the Red Margrave, who has told him of the device. Indeed, the chances are 
that Stahleck himself has been the contriver of the chain, for he seems a man 
of much more craft and intelligence than that huge laughing creature further 
up the river. I should have ordered the Captain to tie up against the eastern 
bank, and then sent to learn if the way was clear. I greatly blame myself 
for this muddle, and, in my anxiety to pass the Pfalz, [ have landed myself 
and my men within its walls. I must pace this courtyard, and ponder on 
what to do next. Go you, Ebearhard, to the door. Allow no talking or 
noise. Listen, and instantly report to me if you hear anything. You see, 
Ebearhard, the devil of it is that the owner of this Schloss, like his cousin 
the Margrave, swears allegiance to the Archbishop of Cologne, and here am 
I, after destroying one of the Archbishop’s fiefs, safely snared in another. 
I fear his Lordship’s next meeting with me will not pass off so amicably as 
did the last.”’ 

‘‘ Next meeting ?’’ cried Ebearhard in astonishment, ‘“‘ have you then 
inet the Archbishop ? ”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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‘* When I was finished, I lit my candle, put out the lamp, and went 
.pstairs. As I came opposite the door of my mother’s room, I saw that it 
was open, called good-night to her, very softly, and asked whether I shouid 
close the door. As there was no answer, I knew that she had dropped off 
to sleep again, and I closed the door very gently, and turned into my room, 
just across the passage. As I did so, I experienced a momentary, half-aware 
sense of a faint, peculiar, disagreeable odour in the passage; but tt was not 
until the following night that I realised I had noticed a smell that offended 
me. You follow me? It is so often like that —one suddenly knows a thing 
that really recorded itself on one’s consciousness, perhaps a year before. 

‘The next morning at breakfast, I mentioned casually to my mother 
that she had ‘ dropped-off,’ and I had shut her door for her. To my surprise, 
she assured me she had never been out of her room. I reminded her about 
the two raps she had given upon the banister; but she still was certain I 
must be mistaken; and in the end I teased her, saying she had grown so 
accustomed to my bad habit of sitting up late, that she had come to call me 
in her sleep. Of course, she denied this, and I let the matter drop; but I 
was more than a little puzzled, and did not know whether to believe my own 
explanation, or to take the mater’s, which was to put the noises down to the 
mice, and the open door to the fact that she couldn’t have properly latched 
‘t, when she went to bed. I suppose, away in the subconscious part of me, 
I had a stirring of less reasonable thoughts; but certainly, I had no real 
uneasiness at that time. 

‘‘ The next night there came a further development. About two-thirty 
a.m., I heard my mother’s door open, just as on the previous night, and 
immediately afterward she rapped sharply, on the banister, as it seemed to 
me. I stopped my work and called up that I would not be long. As she 
made no reply, and I did not hear her go back to bed, I had a quick sense 
uf wonder whether she might not be doing it in her sleep, after all, just as 
I had said. 

‘With the thought, I stood up, and taking the lamp from the table, 
began to go towards the door, which was open into the passage. It was then 
1 got a sudden nasty sort of thrill; for it came to me, all at once, that my 
mother never knocked, when I sat up too late; she always called. You will 
understand I was not really frightened in any way; only vaguely uneasy, 
and pretty sure she must really be doing the thing in her sleep. 

‘“T went quickly up the stairs, and when I came to the top, my mother 
was not there; but her door was open. I had a bewildered sense though 
believing she must have gone quietly back to bed, without my hearing her. 
I entered her room and found her sleeping quietly and naturally; for the 
vague sense of trouble in me was sufficiently strong to make me go over 
to look at her. 

‘* When I was sure that she was perfectly right in every way, I was 
still a little bothered; but much more inclined to think my_ suspicion 
correct and that she had gone quietly back to bed in her sleep, without 
knowing what she had been doing. This was the most reasonable thing to 
think, as you must see. 

‘“ And then it came to me, suddenly, that vague, queer, mildewy smell 
in the room; and it was in that instant I became aware I had smelt the same 
strange, uncertain smell the night before in the passage. 

‘" T was definitely uneasy now, and began to search my mother’s room; 
though with no aim or clear thought of anything, except to assure myself 
that there was nothing in the room. All the time, you know, I never expected 
really to find anything; only my uneasiness had to be assured. 

“‘In the middle of my search my mother woke up, and of course I had 
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to explain. I told her about her door opening, and the knocks on the 
banister, and that I had come up and found her asleep. I said nothing about 
the smell, which was not very distinct; but told her that the thing happening 
twice had made me a bit nervous, and possibly fanciful, and I thought | 
would take a look round, just to feel satisfied. 

‘‘T have thought since that the reason I made no mention of the smell, 
was not only that I did not want to frighten my mother, for I was scarcely 
that myself; but because I had only a vague half-knowledge that I associated 
the smell with fancies too indefinite and peculiar to bear talking about. You 
will understand that I am able now to analyse and put the thing into words; 
but then I did not even know my chief reason for saying nothing; let alone 
appreciate its possible significance. 

ze It was my mother, after all, who put part of my vague sensations into 
words :— 

‘** What a disagreeable smell ! ’ she exclaimed, and was silent a moment, 
looking at me. Then :—‘ You feel there’s something wrong?’ still looking 
at me, very quietly but with a little, nervous note of questioning expectancy. 

**“T don’t know,’ I said. ‘I can’t understand it, unless you've really 
teen walking about in your sleep.’ | 

‘** The smell,’ she said. 

“““ Yes,’ I replied. ‘That’s what puzzles me too. I'll take a walk 
through the house; but I don’t suppose it’s anything.’ 

**T lit her candle, and taking the lamp, I went through the other bed- 
rooms, and afterwards all over the house, including the three underground 
cellars, which was a little trying to the nerves, seeing that I was more nervous 
than I would admit. 

‘‘ Then I went back to my mother, and told her there was really nothing 
to bother about; and, you know, in the end, we talked ourselves into believing 
!t was nothing. My mother would not agree that she might have been 
sleep-walking ; but she was ready to put the door opening down to the fault 
of the latch, which certainly snicked very lightly. As for the knocks, they 
might be the old warped woodwork of the house cracking a bit, or a mouse 
rattling a piece of loose plaster. The smell was more difficult to explain; 
but finally we agreed that it might easily be the queer night-smell of the 
moist earth, coming in through the open window of my mother’s room, from 
the back garden, or—for that matter—from the little churchyard beyond the 
big wall at the bottom of the garden. 

‘‘ And so we quietened down, and finally I went to bed, and to sleep. 

‘IT think this is certainly a lesson on the way we humans can delude 
ourselves; for there was not one of these explanations that my reason could 
really accept. Try to imagine yourself in the same circumstances, and you 
will see how absurd our attempts to explain the happenings really were. 

‘‘In the morning, when I came down to breakfast, we talked it all over 
again, and whilst we agreed that it was strange, we also agreed that we had 
begun to imagine funny things in the backs of our minds, which now we 
felt half ashamed to admit. This is very strange when you come to look 
into it; but very human. 

‘* And then that night again my mother’s door was slammed once more 
just after midnight. I caught up the lamp, and when I reached her door, 
I found it shut. I opened it quickly, and went in, to find my mother lying 
with her eyes open, and rather nervous; having been waked by the bane 
of the door. But what upset me more than anything, was the fact that there 
was a disgusting smell in the passage and in her room. | 

“Whilst I was asking her whether she was all right, a door slammed 
twice downstairs; and you can imagine how it made me feel. My mother 
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and I looked at one another; and then I lit her candle, and taking the poker 
from the fender, went downstairs with the lamp, beginning to feel really 
nervous. The culminative effect of so many queer happenings was getting 
hold of me; and all the apparently reasonable explanations seemed futile. 

** The horrible smell seemed to be very strong in the downstairs passage ; 
also in the front room and the cellars; but chiefly in the passage. I made a 
very thorough search of the house, and when I had finished, I knew that 
all the lower windows and doors were properly shut and fastened, and that 
there was no living thing in the house, beyond our two selves. Then I went 
up to my mother’s room again, and we talked the thing over for an hour 
or more, and in the end came to the conclusion that we might, after all, be 
reading too much into a number of little things; but, you know, inside of 
us, we did not believe this. 

‘‘ Later, when we had talked ourselves into a more comfortable state of 
mind, I said good night, and went off to bed; and presently managed to get 
to sleep. 

‘In the early hours of the morning, whilst it was still dark, I was waked 
by a loud noise. I sat up in bed, and listened. And from downstairs, I 
heard :—bang, bang, bang, one door after another being slammed; at least, 
that is the impression the sounds gave to me. 

‘‘T jumped out of bed, with the tingle and shiver of sudden fright on 
me; and at the same moment, as I lit my candle, my door was pushed slowly 
open; I had left it unlatched, so as not to feel that my mother was quite 
shut off from me. _ 

** * Who’s there?’ I shouted out, in a voice twice as deep as my natural 
one, and with a queer breathlessness, that sudden fright so often gives one. 
‘Who's there?’ 

Then I heard my mother saying :— 

*** It’s me, Thomas. Whatever is happening downstairs ? ’ 

‘* She was in the room by this, and I saw she had her bedroom poker 
in one hand, and her candle in the other. I could have smiled at her, had 
it not been for the extraordinary sounds downstairs. 

‘*T got into my slippers, and reached down an old sword-bayonet from 
the wall; then I picked up my candle, and begged my mother not to come; 
but I knew it would be little use, if she had made up her mind; and she had, 
with the result that she acted as a sort of rearguard for me, during our search. 
I know, in some ways, I was very glad to have her with me, as you will 
understand. 

“By this time, the door-slamming had teased, and there seemed, 
probably because of the contrast, to be an appalling silence in the house. 
However, I led the way, holding my candle high, and keeping the sword- 
bayonet very handy. Downstairs we found all the doors wide open; 
although the outer doors and the windows were closed all right, I began to 
wonder whether the noises had been made by the doors after all. Of one 
thing only were we sure, and that was, there was no living thing in the 
house, beside ourselves, while everywhere throughout the house, there was 
the taint of that disgusting odour. | 

“Of course it was absurd to try to make-believe any longer. There was 
something strange about the house; and as soon as it was daylight, I set 
my mother to packing; and soon after breakfast, I saw her off by train. 

“‘ Then I set to work to try to clear up the mystery. I went first to the 
landlord, and told him all the circumstances. From him, I found that twelve 
or fifteen years back, the house had got rather a curious name from three 
or four tenants; with the result that it had remained empty for a long while; 
ip the end he had let it at a low rent to a Captain Tobias, on the one con- 
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I had a time of extraordinary nervousness; and I bent towards the landlord, 
and whispered to him that I had a queer feeling something was about to 
happen, and to be ready with his lantern; at the same time I reached out 
towards mine. In the very instant I made this movement, the darkness 
which filled the passage seemed to become suddenly of a dull violet colour; 
not, as if a light had been shone; but as if the natural blackness of the night 
had changed colour. And then, coming through this violet night, through 
this violet-coloured gloom, came a little naked Child, running. In an extra- 
ordinary way, the Child seemed not to be distinct from the surrounding 
gloom; but almost as. if it were a concentration of that extraordinary atmo- 
sphere; as if that gloomy colour which had changed the night, came from 
the Child. It seems impossible to make clear to you; but try to understand it. 

‘“ The Child went past me, running, with the natural movement of the 
I:gs of a chubby human child, but in an absolute and inconceivable silence. 
It was a very small Child, and must have passed under the table; but I saw 
the Child through the table, as if it had been only a slightly darker shadow 
than the coloured gloom. In the same instant, I saw that a fluctuating 
glimmer of violet light outlined the metal of the gun-barrels and the blade 
of the sword-bayonet, making them seem like faint shapes of glimmering 
light, floating unsupported where the table-top should have shown solid. 

‘“ Now, curiously, as I saw these things, I was-subconsciously aware 
that I heard the anxious breathing of the landlord, quite clear and laboured, 
close to my elbow, where he waited nervously with his hands on the lantern. 
I realised in that moment that he saw nothing; but waited in the darkness, 
for my warning to come true. | 

‘“* Even as I took heed of these minor things, I saw the Child jump to 
ene side, and hide behind some half-seen object, that was certainly nothing 
belonging to the passage. I stared, intently, with a most extraordinary thrill 
of expectant wonder, with fright making goose-flesh of my back. And even 
as I stared, I solved for mvself the less important problem ef what the two 
black clouds were that hung over a part of the table. I think it very curious 
and interesting, the double working of the mind, often so much more 
apparent during times of stress. The two clouds came from two faintly 
shining shapes, which I knew must be the metal of the lanterns; and the 
things that looked black to the sight with which I was then seeing, could 
be nothing else but what to normal human sight is known as light. This 
phenomenon I have always remembered. I have twice seen a somewhat 
similar thing; in The Dark Light Case and in that trouble of Maaetheson’s, 
which you know about. 

‘“ Even as [ understood this matter of the lights, I was looking to my 
left, to understand why the Child was hiding. And suddenly, I heard the 
landlord shout out:-——‘ The Woman!’ But I saw nothing. I had a 
disagreeable sense that something repugnant was near to me, and I was 
aware in the same moment that the landlord was gripping my arm ina 
hard, frightened grip. Then I was looking back to where the Child had 
hidden. f saw the Child peeping out from behind its hiding-place, seeming 
to be looking up the passage; but whether in fear I could not tell. Then it 
came out, and ran headlong away, through the place where should have 
been the wall of my mother’s bedroom; but the Sense with which I was 
seeing these things, showed me the wall only as a vague, upright shadow, 
unsubstantial. And immediately the child was lost to me, in the dull violet 
gloom. At the same time, I felt the landlord press back against me, as if 
something had passed close to him; and he called out again, a hoarse sort 
of cry:—* The Woman! The Woman!’ and turned the shade clumsily 
from off his lantern. But T had seen no Woman; and the passage showed 
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empty, as he shone the beam of his light jerkily to and fro; but chiefly in 
the direction of the doorway of my mother’s room. 

‘* He was still clutching my arm, and had risen to his feet; and now, 
mechanically and almost slowly, I picked up my lantern and turned on the 
light. I shone it, a little dazedly, at the seals upon the doors; but none 
were broken; then I sent the light to and fro, up and down the passage; but 
there was nothing; and I turned to the landlord, who was saying something 
in a rather incoherent fashion. As my light passed over his face, I noted, 
in a dull sort of way, that he was drenched with sweat. 

‘‘ Then my wits became more handleable, and 1 began to catch the drift 
of his words :—‘ Did you see her? Did you see her?’ he was saying, over 
and over again; and then I found myself telling him, in quite a level voice, 
that I had not seen any Woman. He became more coherent then, and I found 
that he had seen a Woman come from the end of the passage, and go past 
us; but he could not describe her, except that she kept stopping and looking 
about her, and had even peered at the wall, close beside him, as if looking 
for something. But what seemed to trouble him most, was that she had not 
seemed to see him, at all. He repeated this so often, that in the end I told 
him, in an absurd sort of way, that he ought to be very glad she had not. 
What did it all mean? was the question; somehow I was not so frightened, 
as utterly bewildered. I had seen less then, than since; but what I had seen, 
had made me feel adrift from my anchorage of Reason. 

‘‘ What did it mean? He had seen a Woman, searching for something. 
'[ had not seen this Woman. I had seen a Child, running away, and hiding 
from Something or Someone. He had not seen the Child, or the other 
things—only the Woman. And I had not seen her. What did it all mean? 

‘‘T had said nothing to the landlord about the Child. I had been too 
bewildered, and I realised that it would be futile to attempt an explanation. 
He was already stupid with the thing he had seen; and not the kind of man 
to understand. All this went through my mind as we stood there, shining 
the lanterns to and fro. All the time, intermingled with a streak of practical 
reasoning, I was questioning myself, what did it all mean? What was the 
Woman searching for; what was the Child running from ? 

‘Suddenly, as I stood there, bewildered and nervous, making random 
answers to the landlord, a door below was violently slammed, and directly 
I caught the horrible reek of which I have told you. 

‘““ There!’ [ said to the landlord, and caught his arm, in my turn. 
‘The Smell! Do you smell it?’ 

” ‘“ He looked at me so stupidly that in a sort of nervous anger, I shook 
Mm. 

‘** Yes,’ he said, in a queer voice, trying to shine the light from his 
shaking lantern at tine stair-head. 

‘** Come on!’ I said, and picked up my bayonet; and he came, carrying 
his gun awkwardly. I think he came, more because he was afraid to be 
left alone, than because he had any pluck left, poor beggar. I never sneer 
at that kind of funk, at least very seldom; for when it takes hold of you, it 
makes rags of your courage. 

‘I led the way downstairs, shining my light into the lower passage, 
and afterwards at the doors to see whether they were shut; for I had closed 
and latched them, placing a corner of a mat against each door, so I should 
know which had been opened. 

‘TI saw at once that none of the doors had been opened; then I threw 
the beam of my light down alongside the stairway, in order to see the mat 
I had placed against the door at the top of the cellar stairs. I got a horrid 
thrill; for the mat was flat! I paused a couple of seconds, shining my light 
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to and fro in the passage, and holding fast to my courage, I went down the 
stairs. 

‘‘As I came to the bottom step, I saw patches of wet all up and down 
the passage. I shone my lantern on them. It was the imprint of a wet foot 
on the oilcloth of the passage; not an ordinary footprint, but a queer, soft, 
flabby, spreading imprint, that gave me a feeling of extraordinary horror. 

‘‘ Backward and forward I flashed the light over the impossible marks 
and saw them everywhere. Suddenly I noticed that they led to each of the 
closed doors. I felt something touch my back, and glanced round swiftly, 
to find the landlord had come close to me, almost pressing against me, in 
his fear. 

‘** It’s all right,’ I said, but in a rather breathless whisper, meaning 
to put a little courage into him; for I could feel that he was shaking through 
all his body. Even then as I tried to get him steadied enough to be of some 
use, his gun went off with a tremendous bang. He jumped, and yelled 
with sheer terror; and I swore because of the shock. 

“Give it to me for God’s sake!’ I said, and slipped the gun from his 
hand; and in the same instant there was a sound of running steps up the 
garden path, and immediately the flash of a bull’s-eye lantern upon the fan- 
light over the front door. Then the door was tried, and directly afterwards 
there came a thunderous knocking, which told me a policeman had heard 
the shot. 

‘‘T went to the door, and opened it. Fortunately the constable knew 
me, and when I had beckoned him in, I was able to explain matters in a 
very short time. While doing this, Inspector Johnstone came up the path, 
having missed the officer, and seeing lights and the open door. I told him 
as briefly as possible what had occurred, but did not mention the Child or 
the Woman; for it would have seemed too fantastic for him to notice. I 
showed him the queer, wet footprints and how they went towards the closed 
doors. I explained quickly about the mats, and how that the one against 
the cellar door was flat, which showed the door had been opened. 

‘“The inspector nodded, and told the constable to guard the door at 
the top of the cellar stairs. He then asked the hall lamp to be lit, after 
which he took the policeman’s lantern, and led the way into the front room. 
He paused with the door wide open, and threw the light all round; then 
jumped into the room, and looked behind the door; there was no one there; 
but all over the polished oak floor, between the scattered rugs, went the 
marks of those horrible spreading footprints; and the room permeated with 
the horrible odour. 

‘The inspector searched the room carefully, and then went into the 
middle room, using the same precautions. There was nothing in the middle 
room, or in the kitchen or pantry; but everywhere went the wet footmarks 
through all the rooms, showing plainly wherever there was woodwork or 
oilcloth; and always there was the smell. 

“* The inspector ceased from his search of the rooms, and spent a minute 
in trying whether the mats would really fall flat when the doors were open, 
or merely ruckle up in a way as to appear they had been untouched; but 
in each case, the mats fell flat, and remained so. 

“““ Extraordinary!’ I heard Johnstone mutter to himself. And then 
he went towards the cellar door. He had inquired at first whether there 
were windows to the cellar, and when he learned there was no way out, 
except by the door, he had left this part of the search to the last. 

‘‘ As Johnstone came up to the door, the policeman made a motion of 
salute, and said something in a low voice; and something in the ‘tone made 
me flick my light across him. I saw then that the man was very white, and 
he looked strange and bewildered. | 
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‘** What?’ said Johnstone impatiently. ‘Speak up!’ 

‘** A woman come along ’ere, sir, and went throught this ‘ere door,’ 
said the constable, clearly, but with a curious monotonous intonation that 
is sometimes heard from an unintelligent man. 

‘** Speak up!’ shouted the inspector. 

‘** A woman come along and went through this ’ere door,’ repeated the 
nan, monotonously. 

‘‘ The inspector caught the man by the shoulder, and deliberately sniffed 
his breath. 

‘© No!’ he said. And then sarcastically :—‘ I hope you held the door 
open politely for the lady.’ 

‘** The door weren’t opened, sir,’ said the man, simply. 

“** Are you mad ’ began Johnstone. 

‘** No,’ broke in the landlord’s voice from the back, speaking steadily 
enough. ‘I saw the Woman upstairs.’ It was evident that he had got 
back his control again. 

‘**T’m afraid, Inspector Johnstone,’ I said, ‘that there’s more in this 
than you think. I certainly saw some very extraordinary things upstairs.’ 

‘“ The inspector seemed about to say something; but instead, he turned 
again to the door, and flashed his light down and round about the mat. I 
saw then that the strange, horrible footmarks came straight up to the cellar 
door; and the last print showed under the door; yet the policeman said the 
cloor had not been opened. 

‘“And suddenly, without any intention, or realisation of what I was 
saying, I asked the landlord :— 

*“* What were the feet like?’ 

“‘T received no answer; for the inspector was ordering the constable to 
open the cellar door, and the man was not obeying. Johnstone repeated the 
order, and at last, in a queer automatic way, the man obeyed, and pushed 
the door open. The loathsome smell beat up at us, in a great wave of 
horror, and the inspector came backward a step. 

“““ My God!’ he said, and went forward again, and shone his light down 
the steps; but there was nothing visible, only that on each step showed the 
unnatural footprints. 

“The inspector brought the beam of the light vividly on the top step; 
and there, clear in the light, there was something small, moving. The 
inspector bent to look, and the policeman and I with him. I don’t want to 
disgust you; but the thing we looked at was a maggot. The policeman 
hacked suddenly out of the doorway : 

‘The churchyard,’ he said, ‘. . . at the back of the ’ouse.’ 

‘Silence!’ said Johnstone, with a queer break in the word, and IJ 
knew that at last he was frightened. He put his lantern into the doorway, 
«and shone it from step to step, following the footprints down into the dark- 
ness; then he stepped back from the open doorway, and we all gave back 
with him. He looked round, and I had a feeling that he was looking for 
a weapon of some kind. 

‘“* Your gun,’ I said to the landlord, and he brought it from the front 
hall, and passed it over to the inspector, who took it and ejected the empty 
shell from the right barrel. He held out his hand for a live cartridge, which 
the landlord brought from his pocket. He loaded the gun and snapped the 
breech. He turned to the constable :— 

‘““ Come on,’ he said, and moved towards the cellar doorway. 

““*T ain’t comin’, sir,’’ said the policeman, very white in the face. 

‘“ With a sudden blaze of passion, the inspector took the man by the 
scruff. and hove him bodily down into the darkness, and he went downward, 
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smell; and everyone stood silent, except for the constant turning of the 
lamps to and fro around the cellar. 

‘‘The inspector looked up from his search of the well, and nodded 
quietly across at me, with his sudden acknowledgment that our belief was 
now his belief, the smell in the cellar seemed to grow more dreadful, and to 
he, as it were, a menace—the material expression that some monstrous thing 
was there with us, invisible. 

*'*T think ’ began the inspector, and shone his light towards the 
stairway; and at this the constable’s restraint went utterly, and he ran for 
the stairs, making a queer sound in his throat. 

‘‘ The landlord followed, at a quick walk, and then the inspector and I. 
He waited a single instant for me, and we went up together, treading on the 
same steps, and with our lights held backwards. At the top, I slammed and 
locked the stair door, and wiped my forehead, and my hands were shaking. 

‘‘ The inspector asked me to give his man a glass of whisky, and then — 
he sent him out on his beat. He stayed a short while with the landlord and 
me, and it was arranged that he would join us again the following night, 
and watch the Well with us from midnight until daylight. Then he left us, 
just as the dawn was coming in. The landlord and I locked up the house, 
and went over to his place for a sleep. 

‘*In the afternoon, the landlord and I returned to the house, to make 
arrangements for the night. He was very quiet, and I felt he was to be relied 
on, now that he had been ‘ salted,’ as it were, with his fright of the previous 
night. 

ae We opened all the doors and windows, and blew the house through 
very thoroughly; and in the meanwhile, we lit the lamps in the house, and 
took them down into the cellars, where we set them all about, so as to have 
light everywhere. Then we carried down three chairs and a table, and set 
them in the cellar where the well was sunk. After that, we stretched thin 
piano wire across the cellar, about nine inches from the floor, at such a height 
that it should catch anne moving about in the dark. 

** When this was done, I went through the house with the landlord, and 
sealed every window and door in the place, excepting only the front door 
and the door at the top of the cellar stairs. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, a local wire-smith was making something to my order; 
and when the landlord and I had finished tea at his house, we went down to 
see how the smith was getting on. We found the thing completed. It 
looked rather like a huge parrot’s cage, without any bottom, of very heavy 
gage wire, and stood about seven feet high and was four feet in diameter. - 
Fortunately, I remembered to have it made longitudinally in two halves, or 
else we should never have got it through the doorways and down the cellar 
stairs. 

‘*T told the wire-smith to bring the cage up to the house so he could fit 
the two halves rigidly together. As we returned, I called in at an iron- 
monger’s, where I bought some thin hemp rope and an iron rack-pulley, like 
those used in Lancashire for hauling up the ceiling clothes-racks, which 
vou will find in every cottage. I bought also a couple of pitchforks. 

*** ‘We shan't want to touch it,’ I said to the landlord; and he nodded, 
tather white all at once. 

‘As soon as the cage arrived and been fitted together in the cellar, I 
sent away the smith; and the landlord and I suspended it over the well, into 
which it fitted easily. After a lot of trouble, we managed to hang it so 
perfectly central from the rope over the iron pulley, that when hoisted to 
the ceiling, and dropped, it went every time plunk into the well, like a candle- 
extinguisher. When we had it finally arranged, I hoisted it up once more, 
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to the ready position, and made the rope fast to a heavy wooden pillar, which 
stood in the middle of the cellar. 

‘‘ By ten o’clock, I had everything arranged, with the two pitchforks 
and the two police lanterns; also some whisky and sandwiches. Underneath 
the table I had several buckets full of disinfectant. 

‘* A little after eleven o’clock, there was a knock at the front door, and 
when I went, I found Inspector Johnstone had arrived, and brought with 
him one of his plain-clothes men. You will understand how pleased I was 
to see there would be this addition to our watch; for he looked a tough, 
nerveless man, brainy and collected; and one | should have picked to help 
us with the horrible job I felt pretty sure we should have to do that night. 

‘* When the inspector and the detective had entered, I shut and locked 
the front door; then, while the inspector held the light, I sealed the door 
carefully, with tape and wax. At the head of the cellar stairs, I] shut and 
locked that door also, and sealed it in the same way. | 

‘* As we entered the cellar, [ warned Johnstone and his man to be careful 
not to fall over the wires; and then, as I saw his surprise at my arrange- 
ments, I began to explain my ideas and intentions, to all of which he listened 
with strong approval. I was pleased to see also that the detective was 
nodding his head, as I talked, in a way that showed he appreciated all my 
precautions. 

‘* As he put his lantern down, the inspector picked up one of the pitch- 
forks, and balanced it in his hand; he looked at me, and nodded. 

‘** The best thing,’ he said. ‘I only wish you’d got two more.’ 

‘* Then we all took our seats, the detective getting a washing-stool from 
the corner of the cellar. From then, until a quarter to twelve, we talked 
quietly, whilst we made a light supper of whisky and sandwiches; after 
which, we cleared everything off the table, excepting the lanterns and the 
pitchforks. One of the latter, I handed to the inspector; the other I took 
myself, and then, having set my chair so as to be handy to the rope which 
cee the cage into the well, I went round the cellar and put out every 
amp. 

‘‘T groped my way to my chair, and arranged the pitchfork and the 
dark lantern ready to my hand; after which I suggested that everyone should 
keep an absolute silence throughout the watch. I asked, also, that no lantern 
should be turned on, until I gave the word. | 

‘*] put my watch on the table, where a faint glow from my lantern made 
me able to see the time. For an hour nothing happened, and everyone kept 
an absolute silence, except for an occasional uneasy movement. 

‘‘ About half-past one, however, I was conscious again of the same 
extraordinary and peculiar nervousness, which I had. felt on the previous 
night. I put my hand out quickly, and eased the hitched rope from around 
the pillar. The inspector seemed aware of the movement; for I saw the faint 
light from his lantern, move a little, as if he had suddenly taken hold of it, 
in readiness. 

‘“A minute later, I noticed there was a change in the colour of the 
night in the cellar, and it grew slowly violet-tinted upon my eyes. I glanced 
to and fro, quickly, in the new darkness, and even as I looked, I was con- 
scious that the violet colour deepened. In the direction of the well, but 
seeming to be at a great distance, there was, as it were, a nucleus to the 
change; and the nucleus came swiftly towards us, appearing to come from 
a great space, almost in a single moment. It came near, and I saw again 
that it was a little naked Child, running, and seeming to be of the violet night 
in which it ran. 


“The Child came with a natural running movement, exactly as I 
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described it before; but in a silence so peculiarly intense, that it was as if 
it brought the silence with it. About half-way between the well and the 
table, the Child turned swiftly, and looked back at something invisible to 
me; and suddenly it went down into a crouching attitude, and seemed to be 
hiding behind something that showed vaguely ; but there was nothing there, 
except the bare floor of the cellar; nothing, I mean, of our world. 

‘IT could hear the breathing of the three other men, with a wonderful 
distinctness; and also the tick ot my watch upon the table seemed to sound 
as loud and as slow as the tick of an old grandfather’s clock. Someway I 
knew that none of the others saw what I was seeing. 

‘‘ Abruptly, the landlord, who was next to me, let out his breath with 
d little hissing sound; I knew then that something was visible to him. There 
came a creak from the table, and I had a feeling that the inspector was leaning 
forward, looking at something that I could not see. The landlord reached 
.out his hand through the darkness, and fumbled a moment to catch my 
arm :— 

‘**The Woman!’ he whispered, close to my ear. ‘Over by the well.’ 

“‘ ] stared hard in that direction; but saw nothing, except that the violet 
colour of the cellar seemed a little duller just there. 

‘*T looked back quickly to the vague place where the Child was hiding. 
1 saw it was peering backward from its hiding-place. Suddenly it rose and 
ran straight for the middle of the table, which showed only as vague shadow 
half-way between my eyes and the unseen floor. As the Child ran under 
the table, the steel prongs of my pitchfork glimmered with a violet, fluc- 
tuating light. A little way off, there showed high up in the gloom, the 
vaguely shining outline of the other fork, so I knew the inspector had it 
raised in his hand, ready. There was no doubt but that he saw something. 
On the table, the metal of the five lanterns shone with the same strange 
glow; and about each lantern there was a little cloud of absolute blackness, 
where the phenomenon that is light to our natural eyes, came through the 
fittings; and in this complete blackness, the metal of each lantern showed 
plain, as might a cat’s-eye in a nest of black cotton wool. 

‘*Just beyond the table, the Child paused again, and stood, seeming 
to oscillate a little upon its feet, which gave the impression that it was lighter 
and vaguer than a thistle-down; and yet, in the same moment, another part 
of me seemed to know that it was to me, as something that might be heyond 
thick, invisible glass, and subject to conditions and forces that I was unable 
to comprehend. 

‘“ The Child was looking back again, and my gaze went the same way. 
I stared across the cellar, and saw the cage hanging clear in the violet light, 
every wire and tie outlined with its glimmering; above it there was a little 
space of gloom, and then the dull shining of the iron pulley which I had 
screwed into the ceiling. 

‘tT stared in a bewildered way round the cellar; there were thin lines" 
of vague fire crossing the floor in all directions; and suddenly I remembered 
the piano wire that the landlord and I had stretched. But there was nothing 
else to be seen, except tnat near the table there were indistinct glimmerings 
of light, and at the far end the outline of a dull-glowing revolver, evidently 
in the detective’s pocket. I remember a sort of subconscious satisfaction, 
as I settled the point in a queer automatic fashion. On the table, near to 
me, there was a little shapeless collection of the light; and this I knew, after 
an instant’s consideration, to be the steel portions of my watch. 

‘* 1 had looked several times at the Child, and round at the cellar, whilst 
I was deciding these trifles; and had found it still in that attitude of hiding 
from something. But now, suddenly, it ran clear away into the distance, 
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and was nothing more than a slightly deeper coloured nucleus far away in 
the strange coloured atmosphere. : 

‘“The landlord gave out a queer little cry, and twisted over against me, 
as if to avoid something. From the inspector there came a sharp breathing 
sound, as if he had been suddenly drenched with cold water. Then suddenly 
the violet colour went out of the night, and I was conscious of the nearness 
of something monstrous and repugnant. = 

‘‘There was a tense silence, and the blackness of the cellar seemed 
absolute, with only the faint glow about each of the lanterns on the table. 
Then, in the darkness and the silence, there came a faint tinkle of water 
from the well, as if something were rising noiselessly out of it, and the water 
running back with a gentle tinkling. In the same instant, there came to 
me a sudden waft of the awful smell. 

‘‘T gave a sharp cry of warning to the inspector, and loosed the rope. 
There came instantly the sharp splash of the cage entering the water; and 
then, with a stiff, frightened movement, I opened the shutter of my lantern, 
and shone the light at the cage, shouting to the others to do the same. ) 

‘‘ As my light struck the cage, I saw that about two feet of it projected 
from the top of the well, and there was something protruding up out of the 
water, into the cage. I stared, with a feeling that I recognised the thing; 
and then, as the other lanterns were opened, I saw that it was a leg of 
mutton. The thing was held by a brawny fist and arm, that rose out of 
the water. I stood utterly bewildered, watching to see what was coming. 
In a moment there rose into view a great bearded face, that I felt for one 
quick instant was the face of a drowned man, long dead. Then the face 
opened at the mouth part, and spluttered and coughed. Another big hand 
came into view, and wiped the water from the eyes, which blinked rapidly, 
and then fixed themselves into a stare at the lights. 

‘‘From the detective there came a sudden shout :— 

‘** Captain Tobias!’ he shouted, and the inspector echoed him; and 
instantly burst into loud roars of laughter. 

‘* The inspector and the detective ran across the cellar to the cage; and 
I followed, still bewildered. The man in the cage was holding the leg of 
mutton as far away from him, as possible, and holding his nose. 

‘** Lift thig dam trap, quig!’ he shouted in a stifled voice; but the 
inspector and the detective simply doubled before him, and tried to hold their 
noses, whilst they laughed, and the light from their lanterns went dancing 
all over the place. 

‘** Quig ! quig!’ said the man in the cage, still holding his nose, and 
trying to speak plainly. | 

‘‘Then Johnstone and the detective stopped laughing, and lifted the 
cage. The man in the well threw the leg across the cellar, and turned swiftly 
to go down into the well; but the officers were too quick for him, and had 
him out in a twinkling. Whilst they held him, dripping upon the floor, 
the inspector jerked his thumb in the direction of the offending leg, and 
the landlord, having harpooned it with one of the pitchforks, ran with it 
upstairs and so into the open air. 

‘“ Meanwhile, I had given the man from the well a stiff tot of whisky; 
for which he thanked me with a cheerful nod, and having emptied the glass 
at a draught, held his hand for the bottle, which he finished, as if it had 
been so much water. 

‘“As you will remember, it was a Captain Tobias who had been the 
previous tenant; and this was the very man, who had appeared from the well. 
In the course of the talk that followed, I learned the reason for Captain 
Tobias leaving the house; he had been wanted by the police for smuggling. 
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He had undergone imprisonment; and had been released only a couple of 
weeks earlier. : 

‘* He had returned to find new tenants in his old home. He had entered 
the house through the well, the walls of which were not continued to the 
bottom (this I will deal with later); and gone up by a little stairway in the 
cellar wall, which opened at the top through a panel beside my mother’s 
bedroom. This panel was opened, by revolving the left doorpost of the 
bedroom door, with the result that the bedroom door always became 
unlatched, in the process of opening the panel. 

‘* The captain complained, without any bitterness, that the panel had 
warped, and that each time he opened it, it made a cracking noise. This 
had been evidently what I mistook for raps. He woufd not give his 
reason for entering the house; but it was pretty obvious that he had hidden 
something, which he wanted to get. However, as he found it impossible 
to get into the house, without the risk of being caught, he decided to try 
to drive us out, relying on the bad reputation of the house, and his own 
artistic efforts as a ghost. I must say he succeeded. He intended then to 
rent the house again, as before; and would then, of course have plenty of 
time to get whatever he had hidden. The house suited him admirably; for 
there was a passage—as he showed me afterwards—connecting the dummy 
well with the crypt of the church beyond the garden wall; and these, in turn, 
were connected with certain caves in the cliffs, which went down to the 
beach beyond the church. 

‘In the course of his talk, Captain Tobias offered to take the house off 
my hands; and as this suited me perfectly, for I was about stalled with it, 
and the plan also suited the landlord, it was decided that no steps should 
be taken against him; and that the whole business should be hushed up. 

‘‘] asked the captain whether there was really anything queer about 
the house; whether he had ever seen anything. He said yes, that he had 
twice seen a Woman going about the house. We all looked at one another, 
when the captain said that. He told us she never bothered him, and that 
he had only seen her twice, and on each occasion it had followed a narrow 
escape from the Revenue people. 

** Captain Tobias was an observant man; he had seen how I had placed 
the mats against the doors; and after entering the rooms, and walking all 
about them, so as to leave the foot-marks of an o!d pair of wet woollen 
slippers everywhere, he had deliberately put the mats back as he found them. 

‘The maggot which had dropped from his disgusting leg of mutton 
had been an accident, and beyond even his horrid planning. He was hugely 
delighted to learn how it had affected us. 

‘‘The mouldy smell I had noticed was from the little closed stairway, 
when the captain opened the panel. The door slamming was also another 
of his contributions. 

‘“T come now to the end of the captain’s ghost-play ; and to the difficulty 
of trying to explain the other peculiar things. In the first place, it is obvious 
there was something genuinely strange in the house; which made itself 
manifest asa Woman. Many different people had seen this Woman, under 
differing circumstances, so it is impossible to put the thing down to fancy; 
at the same time it must seem extraordinary that I should have lived two 
years in the house, and seen nothing; whilst the policeman saw the Woman, 
before he had been there twenty minutes; the landford, the detective, and 
the inspector all saw her. 

‘‘T can only suppose that fear was in every case the key, as I might 
say, which opened the senses to the presence of the Woman. The policeman 
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a child ‘still-born’ is ‘Snatyched back bye thee Haggs.’ This is crude; 
but may yet contain an elemental truth. Yet, before | make this clearer, 
let me tell you a thought that has often been mine. It may be that physical 
birth is but a secondary process; and that prior to the possibility, the Mother- 
Spirit searches for, until it finds, the small Element-—the primal Ego or 
child’s soul. It may be that a certain waywardness would cause such to 
strive to evade capture by the Mother-Spirit. It may have been such a 
thing as this, that lsaw. I have always tried to think so; but it is impossible 
to ignore the sense of repulsion that I felt when the unseen Woman went . 
past me. This repulsion carries forward the idea suggested in the Sigsand 
MS., that a still-born child is thus, because its ego or spirit has been snatched 
hack by the ‘ Hags.’ In other words, by certain of the Monstrocities of the 
Outer Circle. The thought is inconceivably terrible, and probably the more 
so because it is so fragmentary. It leaves us with the conception of a child’s 
soul adrift half-way between two lives, and running through Eternity from 
Something incredible and inconceivable (because not understood) to our 
senses. | 

‘The thing is beyond further discussion; for it is futile to attempt to 
discuss a thing, to any purpose, of which one has a knowledge so frag- 
mentary as this. There is one thought, which is often mine. Perhaps there 
is a Mother-Spirit ‘a 

‘‘ And the well?’ said Arkwright. ‘‘ How did the captain get in from 
the other side? ”’ 

“As I said before,’’ answered Carnacki. ‘‘ The side walls of the well 
did not reach to the bottom; so that you had only to dip down into the water, 
and come up again on the other side of the wall, under the cellar floor, and so 
climb into the passage. Of course, the water was the same height on both 
sides of the walls. Don’t ask me who made the well-entrance or the little 
stairway; for I don’t know. The house was very old, as I have told you; 
and that sort of thing was useful in the old days.”’ 

‘And the Child,” I said, coming back to the thing which chiefly 
interested me. ‘* You would say that the birth must have occurred in that 
house; and in this way, one might suppose that the house to have become 
en rapport, if I can use the word in that way, with the Forces that produced 
the tragedy ?”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ replied Carnacki. ‘‘ That is, supposing we take the suggestion 
of the Sigsand MS., to account for the phenomenon.” 

‘‘ There may be other houses-——’’ I began. 

‘* There are,’’ said Carnacki; and stood up. 

‘‘Qut you go,’’ he said, genially, using the recognised formula. And 
in five minutes we were on the Embankment, going thoughtfully to our 
various homes. 











THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Rosert Barr 


TRAMPS AND TALKS WITH MARK TWAIN 


=™N my young days sermons were drastic. I am informed 
‘| that a great improvement has since taken place, and 
that clergymen now proffer hope, rather than despair. 
I have heard many celebrated preachers in my day, 
but not a word nor a text that they uttered can I 
remember. There were Henry Ward Beecher and 
T. de Witt Talmage in New York; Morley Punshon 
and James Gardner Robb in Toronto; Spurgeon and 
Parker and John McNeil and Campbell in London; 
yet the only discourse that I could repeat to-day almost as it was delivered, 
I heard in a log chapel in the backwoods of Canada, from a quite unknown 
Baptist minister, whose text was, ‘“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 

The minister reiterated his phrase, “the almost Christian,” until it 
burned into my brain. He pictured a man good, moral, kind, charitable, 
honest, and in every respect, except one, a model person. He was almost, 
but not quite, a Christian. At the peroration the exhorter leaned over 
the front parapet of the pulpit, with outstretched arm and clenched fist, and, 
as he spread out his fingers, so vivid had been the dissertation that one 
seemed to watch the “ A Christian ” drop to.his doom. 

There is something pathetic about the word “almost.” Latham 
“almost ” flew across the Channel; Grahame-White “almost ” reached 
Manchester; yet what a bitter gulf stretches between “almost ” and 
‘* accomplished »! 

Even the most successful man hides something of the “ almost ” about 
him. Generally he lets the world know nothing of it: If you turn to 
page 506 in volume XXIII. of that much-advertised and useful work, the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, you will find three-quarters of the way down the 
first column the words, “ Train; an American,” and: the name is rather 
appropriate, for the article deals with light railways. 

I wonder if there are many people in England who remember George 
Francis Train: a most successful, yet most disappointed man. He was 
amongst the first of the great business men of the United States, and early 
in life made a fortune, but he yearned for a literary reputation, and “almost” 
won it. He reminds me of Grahame-White and Latham. He started in 
bravely for the literary prize, but another man coming later into the field 
made the race, and got the award. 

Now, the other man’s ambition had been to become a millionaire. 
Literature to him was merely a side product, and his first book seemed to 
his publishers so bad that, even after it was printed and bound, they kept 
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the volumes for two years, not having courage to place it before the public. 
Then Mark Twain had to threaten them with a law-suit, and compel them 
to issue The Innocents Abroad, which instantaneously became one of the 
greatest successes the world had ever seen. 

As the names “ Twain ” and “ Train ” are nearly alike, it is a curious 
coincidence that the title of each book consisted of three words, and one of 
those words was the same in both titles. I have the two books before me 
at the moment of writing, and on the back of one is “ The Innocents Aboad, 

by Twain,” and 
StL Cnr. <li F Lo. _ 2 on the back of 
lan lkgy the other, 


“Young 

2 s_ | America 
i al dase i rn Abroad, by 
oy - : Train.” Each 
a is a book -of 


travel, covering 


A much the same 
7 ae BROU RC) 2 
: a though George 

| Francis went 


further afield, 
and _includes 
oe Java,  Singa- 
, China, 
England, and 
Australia. 
Train’s book 
was published 
just ten years 
before Twain’s. 
Autograph of George Francis Train. The other 
day our Ameri- 
can cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, stopped at Shepherd’s Hotel, in Cairo, 
and apparently was pleased with his accommodation. I judge from this 
that Shepherd’s Hotel has improved. Hear what George Francis Train 
says about it fifty-four years ago: 

“ Shepherd’s Hotel, I believe, is the only decent one in Cairo—where 
yeu have to pay New York prices for Oregon comforts. The proprietor 
has been catering for the travelling public some fifteen years, but his ideas 
of living do not seem to profit by the experience.” 

Compare this with what Mark Twain wrote of the same tavern forty- 
three years ago: 

‘“‘'We are stopping at Shepherd’s Hotel, which is the worst on earth, 
except the one I stopped at once in a small town in the United States. It 
is pleasant to read the following sketch in my note-book now, and know that 
1 can stand Shepherd’s Hotel sure, because I have been in one just like it 
in America, and survived : 
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poems were earning him the reputation of a humorist, he stamped that 
reputation out, and wrote no more such verses.” : 

Thus Samuel L. Clemens “ almost ” placed his name among those of 
the numerous and serious band of biographers of the Saviour, ranging 
from Jeremy Taylor, who wrote in 1653, to Geikie, who wrote in 1877. 
Clemens doubtless cherished the unfulfilled ambition to the end of his 
life. | 
The tramway builder cared nothing for literature towards the end of 
his career. The last time I spoke to George Francis Train he stood with 
his hands clasped behind him, regarding me with shining eyes. 

“T have discovered the great secret at last,” he said, “ after wasting 
all my previous years.” 

“ What,” said I, “ the attainment of literary fame? ” 

“ Tush! ” he cried impatiently; “ that’s a mere trifle. I have dis- 
covered the secret of life; the mystery that the ancients tried in vain to 
penetrate, and were ready, like Faust, to sell their souls for.” 

“Did you compound an alchemist’s elixir of life, or have you discovered 
Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth? ” 

“ Neither, and both. Human magnetism is the cause of our existence. 
When the share given to each of us is spent, we die. We recklessly 
squander this magnetism by shaking hands. I have ceased to shake hands, 
except with children. Children so overflow with a surplus of magnetism 
that they augment the stock in a man of my age. Since I ceased to shake 
hands with grown-up people, I become younger and younger. I never 
walk down a crowded street, for the mere contact of clothing absorbs 
magnetism.” | 

‘“* How came you to make this discovery? ” 

“Oh, anyone could have made it if they had eyes to read and brains 
to comprehend. The fact has been before the world for centuries. You 
will find it recorded in the eighth chapter of St. Luke, forty-sixth verse: 

“¢ And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me, for I perceive that 
virtue is gone out of me.’ ” 

For some years after this George Francis Train spent his days, when 
the weather was good, in a New York park, nearly always surrounded by 
children. Children and dogs were very fond of him. He himself was 
absolutely happy, for he had discovered the secret of perpetual youth, and 
when Death touched him on the shoulder, he was quite unperturbed, 
because he did not recognise who accosted him. 

All Mark Twain’s financial troubles arose through his desire to be a 
millionaire. The accumulation of money for money’s sake had no attraction 
for him, but he wished to see his family live in a style not inferior, at 
least, to that of their friends and neighbours. He himself would, I am 
sure, have been as comfortable in a hut as in the most luxurious of palaces. 
He loved the Simple Life, and was so open-handedly generous that Provi- 
dence evidently intended him to be poor. We often talked about the 
making of money, always an interesting subject. Just after Klondyke had 
proved itself a great gold-bearing district, he said: 
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Another aggravating thing about this tavern was, that none of the six dare 


get drunk within its hospitable walls, because of a frightful chasm inter- 
vening between the hotel and their residence. This chasm was crossed by 
a knite-edge of rock so narrow that no drunken man could negotiate it. 

From Mark’s description of the natural bridge I imagine that it 
resembles the Coupee connecting Great and Little Sark, in the Channel 
Islands, but is much more dangerous, the path at the top being narrower. 

When the whisky in the big stone jar became exhausted, everyone 
knocked off work early in the econ and started for the tavern. In 
these excursions two points of etiquette were insisted upon. First, no man 
was allowed to go alone for the whisky, because, even if sober, he might 
slip on the edge and slide down the sloping rock, where, if nothing worse 
happened to him, he was almost certain to break a limb or two, and lie 
helpless at its foot; therefore one of the party carried a long, thin, but strong 
rope coiled round his waist. ‘The second point of etiquette was that none 
of the party should drink a drop of liquor of any kind until this Devil’s 
Bridge was re-crossed. ‘This abstinence must have been a terrible strain on 
some of the more accomplished drinkers of the group, and I was informed 
that, on more than one occasion, the rush towards the end of the passage 
nearly caused an accident. 

On returning, the man carrying the filled jug went first, and around 
him was tied the end of the rope, Alpine fashion, while the rest of the line 
was held by the five followers. 

“Didn’t they use the same procedure in going to the tavern?” I 
enquired. 

“‘ Tt wasn’t necessary,” Mark replied, “‘ because, you see, the jug was 
empty on the forward journey.” 

Once the return crossing was safely accomplished, the leader went on 
for about a hundred yards, and sat down on a long, squarish piece of rock 
that offered ample seating accommodation for the miners. Then he drew 
out the solid corn-cob from the mouth of the jar, and each man had a 
drink. 

Not one of them ever suspected the expensive nature of the stone 
bench upon which they sat. It proved later to be worth at last five thousand 
pounds. These miners were all workers with the pan and shovel, knowing 
gold only as grains, and thus did not recognise the precious metal in the 
quartz. But a German educated in metallurgy, and armed with a geological 
hammer, happened along with no jug of whisky in his possession. The 
appearance of the rock attracted him, and he took some chips out of this 
hard couch of Bacchus, which chips he ground up at leisure, finding the 
assay to be rich. He was shrewd enough to look aloft, and there, on the 
sloping rock side, saw an oblong hele, from which this boulder had evidently 
fallen, rolling down to form a seat for six men who were fooling away their 


time with spades and pans. 


The German staked out his claim, including all the land from the cliff 
top to the boulder at the bottom, and opened up a gold mine of much value, 
which made him a millionaire several times over. 
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THE SMOKING ROOM. 


The tiresome _ preacher finally 
finished his almost interminable ser- 
mon. The congregation had slowly 
filed out, save one man, who lagged 
behind to speak with the pastor. 

‘Do you know, minister,’’ he said 
in a confidential tone, ‘‘ that your ser- 
mon this morning reminded me more 
of a wheel than anything else that I 
could think of ? ”’ 

‘““A wheel!’’ said the startled 
divine. ‘*‘ How could it do that? ’”’ 

‘*Oh, merely that in a wheel the 
longer the spoke is the longer is the 
tire.’’ 


‘‘ Father ! ”?’ 

‘Well? ”’ 

‘‘ What’s women’s rights ?”’ 

‘Everything they want. Run 
away.” 





She (reflecting): ‘‘ Let me see, red 
is love, green is jealousy, blue is 
fidelity, yellow is envy, black is 
mourning, white is innocence—and 
what is brown? ”’ 

He: ‘“ Beer.” 





‘“Did your uncle remember you 
when he was making his will ? ’’ 

“Yes. He remembered me just 
long enough to leave me out.”’ 





‘-Nagg: ‘‘ The milkman’s business 
reminds me of Pharaoh’s daughter.’’ 

jJagg: ‘‘ Why?” 

| Nag : ‘* Didn’t she draw a prophet 
out of the water? ’’ 





Optimist: ‘‘ There are plenty of 
charming people in the world.”’ 

Pess: ‘* That’s true. There’s only 
one trouble with them.”’ 

Optimist: ‘‘ What’s that? ’’ 

Pess: ‘‘ Where to find them.”’ 





He: ‘‘I told you you would never 
get on till you learned the art of mak- 
ing a pound go farther than vou 
usually do.”’ | 

She: ‘‘I make a pound go farther ? 
Why, I make pounds go so far now 
that none of them ever get back.’’ 


A dishevelled man rushed up to the 
smoking compartment. 

‘‘ Anybody got any whisky ?’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘ There’s a lady fainted at 
the other end of the train.”’ 

Whisky flasks were handed him 
with alacrity. 

‘‘ Thanks,’’ he said, taking a long 
drink at the biggest one, “it always 
sae me feel queer when I see a lady 
aint.’’ 





‘‘ What your story needs,’’ said the 
critic, ‘‘ is more atmosphere.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said the discontented author, 
‘the editor who read it last said it 
was too breezy.’’ 





‘“ Father, what is a logical way of 
reaching a conclusion ? ”’ 
‘* Take a train of thought, my boy.”’ 





She (reading): ‘‘ The egg product 
of the United Kingdom amounts to 


eight hundred and fifty million 
dozens.”’ : 
He—a_ politician — (reflectively) : 


““T’ve thought sometimes that it was 
more than that.’’ 





‘* Now here,’’ said the enthusiastic 
estate agent to the Cabinet Member, 
‘‘is one of the most desirable houses 
in the capital. It has exposures all 
round.”’ 

‘Good heavens! ”’ cried he, with a 
start of dismay, ‘‘ that’s just what I’m 
trying to get away from! ”’ 





Rich Man: ‘* My son, your educa- 
tion has cost me a great deal of 
money ! ”’ 

Youth: ‘‘I know it, dad, but think 
what a lot you’ve learned, too! ’’ 





Traveller: ‘‘ The natives of New 
Zealand speak a liquid language.”’ — 

Man from Islay: ‘‘ What kind of 
liquid ? ”’ 


Business developments have rendered it necessury for us to acquire a@ more commodious depository. 
Atour Church Entry Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable furniture, To save the 
trouble and cost of removal, we are offering the whole of this at prices irrespective of its real value. 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE. 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel Pieces, Overmantels and Mirrors 
in endless variety, Bedroom Suites, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, Wash- 
——Y_ stands, Writing Tables, Bedsteads, ————_____ 


Axminster Squares and a large number of 


Turkey Carpets at REDUCED PRICES. 


Dining Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, large number of Screens, 
Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, 
Cork Carpets, Se ee 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs suit- 
able for Offices, Board Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands, alsc 


a large assortment of 
ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old Chairs, Wardrobes, Washstands, 

Dressing Tables, Toilet Glasses, Tall Boy Chests, Sideboards, Card Tables, 

Gate Leg Tables, Dining Tables, Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 

and Setiees, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, and an endless variety of 
Decorative Pieces. 


The whole of the above to be Sold 
TO-DAY AND FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY G TRIGGS 


At their Church Entry Warehouse, 





Entrance— 
152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


From 9am. till 7 pm. Saturday, 2 p.m. 


Catalogue on application. 


Site 
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The Vanity Pages 


two possibilities that must be avoided: they must not be hard, and they 
must not be shiny. Think of a summer cloud on a dark night in June before 
the stars come through. It is inky, soft, translucent darkness; and the gown 
of raven hue, at its best, should 
possess all these characteristics. 
Now, I think I may justly claim all 
of them for Gladys’ original 
design. 

It is composed of black ninon 
de soie, which, as far as silkiness is 
concerned, really lives up to its 
name. At the side and on the 
sleeves are heavy cable cords of 
more than ordinary _ thickness, 
which lace it together over its 
underskirt of fine black satin 
merve. The especial charm of this 
particularly charming gown lies in 
its soutache embroideries, which, 
boldly padded and embroidered, 
gleam from under their ninon veil- 
ing. These appear on the bodice, 
outlining the “all in oneness ” 
effect, and continue for some four- 
teen inches from the hem of the 
skirt. Every movement of the 
wearer displays this decorative 
volant. A collar, cuffs, and belt 
of black satin are the concluding 
touches, while the hat worn has a 
band of corresponding embroidery 
across the crown, and is completed 
with one of the large and prevailing 
chous of ephemeral consistency. — 

One 1s always amply repaid 
for a visit to Madame Zara’s, 1, 
Conduit Street, for here, 
on the second floor, this 
clever lady always has on 
view something fresh, 
distinctive, and covetable. 
We send you this month 
a sketch of such a desir- 
able evening gown. 

At the present time 
I can think of nothing 
nicer than to possess it, 
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carried out with its long and 
cleverly cut coat in black charmeuse 
over an underpart of silk Mousse- 
line de L’Inde. A relief to the 
sombre hue of these draperies 1s 
formed by the dainty lace insertions, 
which Madame Zara is supplying, 
of a faithful copy of an exquisite 
Brussels original. There are many 
possibilities connected with this 
gown in the way of attractive 
colour combinations. Gladys has 
suggested how well it would look 
if designed in delicate pearl grey, 
and I must tell you her scheme for 
it, under these auspices. The satin 
coat has its facings turned back 
with aluminium gauze, and reveals 
the grey underskirt, patterned with 
tiny rings of mauve roses; embroi- 
dered silk roses, in shades of grey 
and mauve, ornament the corsage, 
and appear again on the panel of 
the coat, while a burnished alu- 
minium cord emphasises the waist 
line. And all this Madame Zara 
is perpared to create frbm 74 
guineas! 

She was also showing a dress 
in which silk crépon and shantung 
most cleverly combined. Crépon 
mainly composed the dress, but the 
skirt was caught round the feet in 
a deep hem a shantung, which was 
braided in soutache, as Madame 
Zara can braid, which, by the bye, 
is saying a great deal. The top of 


the dress was made with a small round yoke, which fitted into a shaped band 
of the braided soutache, and a Clandine collar outlined the base of the throat. 
At Zara’s also is a blue crépon dress, with a double-tiered skirt and effective 
touches of black on the bodice; this is only 34 guineas. No doubt she is 
at the present moment making both these models in black. 


THE FLORAL DEPOT. 


I really wonder how anyone, finding themselves in Baker Street, can 


pass No. 47 without entering. 


However, the inference to be drawn from 


| oa 





The Idler 


their large number of customers is that very few are able to resist the 
temptation and remain outside. The establishment, of which the Floral 
Depét is the outcome, has been in existence for fifty years, but it is under 
the present excellent management that it has made its reputation. It has 
recently been reorganised and redecorated with most satisfying results; in 
fact, the results more than justify the considerable sum of money expended. 

We all know that to specialise in one department is an art, but the 
Floral Depét specialise in no fewer than six branches of their business, for 
they have individual departments for cut flowers, palms, and plants, and 
the make-up of 
flowers for various 
purposes, to say 
nothing of those 
for presentation 
baskets, window 
boxes, and church 
decorations. 

To these 
capable hands the 
floral decorations 
at the Chapel 
Royal are always 
entrusted, as like- 
wise are those of 
the private chapel 
at Buckingham 
Palace. So the 
establishment 1s 
under Royal 
patronage. Prob- 
ably it is due to 
this fact that so 
many of _ the 
wreaths at King 
Edward’s funeral 


came from 47, 





Baker Street, and very beautiful ones they were. 

However, though they supply Royal patrons, their charges are not 
influenced thereby, and are calculated to suit all purses. When Gladys and 
I were there we saw a delightful arrangement of flowers, which you will 
see has been sketched for your inspection. A wrought iron-work stand, 
which is a considerable height and of very graceful design was festooned 
with an admirable arrangement of pink ivy-leaved geranium and traits of 
smilax. One can hardly imagine a more charming decoration in a room. 
We all love corsage bouquets of lilies of the valley, do we not? Well, the 
Floral Depét supply them all the year round at the inconsiderable sum of 
1/- a bunch. | 


The Vanity Pages 


Towards Oxford Street, on the opposite side, the passer-by comes to 
11, Baker Street, and Madame Bowditch. In a former letter I extolled 
the charms of a particular morning hat of hers. It is here depicted for you, 
is called the “ Marin,” and can be yours for the asking at the modest price 
of 18/6. Madame Bowditch stocks it in all colours; but at the present 
moment do you not agree with me it would be supremely desirable in white 
straw, with its border of black and a trimming of black velvet? 

So many milliners are so stereotyped in their shapes and ideas, and are 
too apt to follow each other’s styles with a sheep-like manner. 

Now, at Madame Bowditch’s, originality is written large in capital letters, 
and one can be perfectly certain of obtaining a hat there which will have a 
cachet all of its own, and not be seen elsewhere. 

The Japanese element at the White City is making its influence - felt 
in many directions, and the World Modistic is not exempt. Much as we 
love the Kimona effect that 1s apparent in so many models, there is a danger 
of its becoming too popular, and devotees of the vogue had better beware. 


Athy oe Medeor: 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to receive letters, and to give any 
advice or help required ; also names and addresses of shops where the desired 
articles can be most satisfactorily obtained. 
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the explanation, though in truth it is no explanation at all when I come to 
think of it. But he was most particular about shaving. 

He might have made many fortunes out of his discoveries, but he never 

== seemed to understand how to do that in the least. He did 

ce make some money from time to time, but that was not his 
fault—I simply made him make it. 

It is eight years now since I, Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc., 
first met the Professor, it is two years since I last saw him. 
He did not exactly die, he went—simply went. Where— 
nobody knows. I saw him go, but—vwell, that has nothing 
to do with this matter I am writing about now. I am con- 
cerned at the moment with the first big discovery which took 
place while I was with him. 

My own education had not been neglected as far as 
physics and chemistry were concerned, or I should not be a 
Doctor of Science of London University. I have a smattering of most 
sciences, and have learnt sufficient of these to know how very little I 
really know, which is something learned at any rate. Fortunately my 
father was a sensible man, and he did not encourage me to go to dances, 
or to flirt, or Dress (with a capital “D”), or do as the modern empty- 
headed fools, called girls, generally do. However, on his death, at the 
age of twenty-three I was well qualified in scientific subjects to prosecute 
research, but without any means of doing so. I had not even a means 
of living beyond four or five months, unless I took up teaching, 
and I did not care to do this, for I very much disapprove of the modern 
method of cramming women with things they don’t understand, and then 
setting them to teach others the fallacies their own brains conjure out of 
the muddle. Women should be taught like men, and with men. It 1s not 
a question of sex, which question is, to my mind, too much to the fore— 
but that is a matter for a separate treatise, which I hope to write some day. 

I was about at the end of my resources when I saw in the Daily Adler 
an advertisement as follows :— 





“ Dr. Mudgewood requires amanuensis. Must 
have some scientific training; good salary to right 
person. Call at No. 3 door (chemical laboratory), 
Aldehyde House, Hampstead.” 


I knew Dr. Mudgewood by repute as a man whose knowledge on 
almost all scientific subjects was profound, and I at once made up my mind 
to interview him. This might be the first step to higher things. | 

It occurred to me that my qualifications might induce him to take an 
assistant, instead of a mere creature with a beautiful name—an amanuensis, 
forsooth! The term would be admirable if applied as a name to an Egyptian 
goddess, but as applied to an ordinary unthinking and almost unthinkable 
girl, it always seems to me the height of satiricalness. 

I went to “ Door No. 3 (Chemical Laboratory).” 

At first the old housekeeper would not admit me. She said that the 
Professor had already interviewed three hundred girls, and had received 
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séven thousand letters, and that he would not see anyone else. However, 
when_I mentioned that I was a “ D.Sc.,” she retired to consult her master. 
She knew that the great man himself received correspondence bearing those 
letters after his name, and though she did not know their meaning, she 
evidently stood in awe of them. 

Almost immediately I was shown into the laboratory, a large, airy room, 
equipped in a most up-to-date fashion. At the far end of the apartment 
a bright fire was burning in an open grate, and in front of this the little 
man stood, his legs well apart, as if in fear lest the weight of his head should 
overbalance him. As I entered, he removed his round spectacles, blew upon 
them vigorously, and wiped them with a scarlet silk handkerchief, which 
would have made a very useful table-cloth. He did not speak for some 
moments, but stared at me hard without using his spectacles; then replacing 
these on his fat little nose, he stared at me hard through them. I began to 
feel very nervous, and ventured a mild ‘“ How do you do, Professor? ” 

“Very well, very well,” he replied dreamily. Then, after a pause, he 
repeated ‘“ Very well.” Again there was a painful silence. We did not 
seem to be getting on very fast. 

At last he appeared to wake up. ‘I don’t seem to remember you,” 
he began. 

“IT don’t suppose you do,” I replied. “1 have called about your 
advertisement. I wish to apply for the position if it be suitable.” 

He smiled broadly. ‘‘ That’s better,”? he cried. 

I was puzzled. ‘ What’s better? ” 

“You said ‘if it be!? You used the subjunctive. All the others 
who had occasion to use the subjunctive deliberately used the indicative. 
Now let me test your capacities. Have you ever passed any examinations?” 

“Tam a Doctor of Science of London University,” I replied. 

He did not seem pleased by this. If I had told him I was a three- 





legged ostrich he would have made the same a 
remark. pe 

“‘ Dear me,” said he. ‘ Very odd, very Ps ° A 
odd.” Wi 

Then he looked up at the ceiling, and, \7 


after a long pause, again repeated with much 
emphasis, “ Very odd! ” 

I got used to his little ways later. But 
at that time they were very disconcerting to 
me. : 

He looked at me again: “Is your brain 
well ordered? Can you bring out definite 
facts at short notice? ” 

“I think so,” I replied. 

2 Well, then, tell me a word of ten He had become very excited, 
syllables.” 

This was indeed a curious examination. But, after considering for 
about half a minute, I replied, ‘“‘ Pentadekylparatolyketone.” 
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“Very good—very good—very good: you are, I fear, too good for 
an amanuensis. The others were not good enough.” 

Then I ventured a suggestion. “I don’t think you require an 
amanuensis.” 

‘“ No? ” he asked in surprise. ‘‘ Ah—perhaps a secretary would be 
more suitable, but I really thought ‘ 

“You don’t want a secretary,” I interrupted boldly. ‘ What you 
require 1s an assistant who can do secretarial work.” 

He took off his spectacles and blew upon them vigorously once more. 
“ T think not,” said he. “I think not—I really do not think so—and yet, 
you might be useful in that capacity. Yes—now about salary. I have 
never had an assistant. I should want you to live here. I suppose I must 
pay you for the inconvenience.” Then he put his big head on one side 
fike a puzzled robin, and asked doubtfully, ‘“‘ Would five hundred pounds 
a year, paid quarterly, suit your ” 

I was overwhelmed for the moment, but I controlled myself, and 
replied, “ Yes, thank you, Professor. When shall I commence? ” 

“When you like,” said he. ‘ What is your name? ” he continued. 

“ Gertrude Delaney,” I answered. 

“‘ T shall call you Delaney. If I have a woman assistant, I must treat 
her just as I would a man. I can’t have innovations, you know. Well, 
Delaney, please come to-morrow morning and make a start.” 

So I was engaged as Professor Mudgewood’s assistant. 

I had been with the Professor about two years, and though in a large 
number of researches I had been of considerable assistance to him, there 
were generally one or two going on in which I had no part, and which never 
seemed to come to anything. I regarded these as chimerical. 

One day, however, when I was in the library upstairs looking up some 
notes on the camphors, the little man burst into the room, his eyes blazing 
with excitement, his whole body quivering from the same cause. 

“ Pve got it,” he shouted, although I was only two yards away. ‘“ Dve 
got them both—extraordinary—most extraordinary—very extraordinary! ” 
Then he paused for breath. 

“ What have you found, Professor? ” I asked in surprise. 

“The Retardatory Forces—both a and b,” he shouted. 

“ The Retardatory Forces? I exclaimed. ‘ What are they? ” 

He looked at me with some scorn, as though marvelling at my ignor- 
ance, which ignorance was not, however, surprising, since he had never 
spoken to me on the subject before, nor had he allowed me to examine his 
apparatus. 

“ The Retardatory Force a slows down extra-atomic movements and 
vibrations, while the Retardatory Force b retards the intra-atomic vibrations. 
Do you know what that means? Do you realise the enormity of the 
discovery? ” 

I shook my head. The matter seemed to me a purely mathematical 





one. 
‘© Come and see, then, come and see,”? he shouted, and, borne on his 
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little twinkling cinematograph legs, he disappeared from the room, while | 
followed him to the laboratories more leisurely. 

I tound him standing before his latest piece of apparatus. Innumerable 
coils and springs and vibrating parts were in one box, and connected by 
two terminals to the two ends of a second box. The latter was about four 
feet square, and was made of polished wood. There was a glass front to it, 
and through the two ends protruded two square platinum plates, each about 
fourteen inches across. The Pro- : 
fessor started a little motor, and 
immediately a clicking and whirring 
commenced in what the Professor 
called his “ power-box.” I looked 
curiously over his shoulder through 
the glass front of the other box 
But there was no sign of electric 
discharge, nor, indeed, anything to 
be seen. 

“J have turned on the a4 
force,” said the Professor. ‘ Now 
watch.” 

He went across the room and 
brought a struggling rabbit from a 
hamper. Momentarily he turned 
off the force, and, lifting the glass 
window, he placed the animal 
between the two platinum discs, 
where it crouched, cowed and stil]. 
Then he low- 
ered the glass 
again, and, 
watch in hand, 
turned on the 
force. After 
about a minute 
he again 



















stopped the IT TOOK AT LEAST THIRTY SECONDS TO RAISE 
motor, and took A FOOT FROM THE FLOOR. 
the rabbit out. 

The little animal seemed no different. But the Professor said, “ Feel 
its pulse.” 

I placed my hand near its heart. It was several seconds before I felt 
a beat, and that seemed very slow in passing. I counted the beats—there 
was one in every fifty seconds. 

“ Extraordinary,” I murmured, looking up at the Professor. 

** Yes,” said he, as he blew upon his glasses—and there was a note of 
triumph in his voice— extraordinary, extraordinary—very extraordinary.” 


He scratched his head with the edge of his glasses and looked thoughtfully 
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at the rabbit, whose movements were slow and deliberate in the extreme. I 
placed it on the floor, and it ran across the room. I say “ ran,” for it went 
through all the movements of running, but it took at least thirty seconds 
to raise a foot from the floor and put it down again. In three minutes it 
had traversed about a yard. It seemed healthy and strong, but it was slow 
—marvellously slow. | 

The Professor took me across the room and showed me another rabbit, 
which he had “ treated » half an hour previously. It was eating lettuce; 
but I hardly know whether to call it eating. One complete movement of 
the jaw took forty-five seconds. The movement of a cow’s jaw chewing 
the cud would seem incredibly swift and voracious in comparison. 

“Do you understand what this means? ” cried the Professor. ° “It 
means that I can retard life, growth, time, chemical action—everything 
extra-atomic.” 

I whistled to myself. Some old maids would have thought it 
unwomanly to do such a thing; the Professor—whom I always classed among 
the old maids—smiled triumphantly. 

‘What are you going to do about it? ” I asked. 

“Do?” he exclaimed. “Do? Do? I will do everything! First 
of all, I shall be able to prosecute my other researches indefinitely— 
indefinitely; think of it indesnitely' And so shall you—so shall you.” 

Generally I should have felt very irritated at his mode of speech—the 
way in which he echoed his own words always did irritate me—but now I 
was bewildered, and looked upon the Professor in a new light. He seemed 
to be “ Brain ” personified. I therefore stood meekly by and said nothing. 
He, for his part, said not another word, but, turning abruptly, left the 
laboratory. While the rabbit continued its slow progress across the floor, 
I watched it. It walked round the room, and nibbled at some green-stuff 
which the other rabbit had not eaten. Nibbled! Good heavens! Its jaws 
worked ponderously, slowly—one could hardly see the movement! But as 
I watched, the effect seemed to wear off; it was soon obvious that the force 
only gave temporary retardation. 

For two or three months the Professor said no more about the subject: 
he was busy building a new room adjoining the laboratory. 

One day, soon after this had been completed, he asked me to enter this 
room with him. | 

“ T have fitted this chamber with two large poles for conducting the a 
force, and I intend to shut myself in for a week. Will you come? ” 

I am not generally a coward, but I suggested that I would rather wait. 
That if the Professor was unharmed at the end of a week, I would accompany 
him on the next occasion. I spoke very politely. 

He nodded. “As you will. But there is no danger. I have a con- 
trolling key in the room, and shall only give myself small doses of the force. 
Enough to keep me down to, say, one-seventh of my usual rate of living. 
Not as much as I gave to the rabbits.” 

So the Professor disappeared into the room, and a week passed. He 
did not come out again, and I grew nervous. Generally speaking, he was 
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so verv punctual. I gave him a few extra hours, and then forced my way 
in. It was not difficult to do this, as the lock was very flimsy. | 

There sat the Professor. Eating! He was munching bread and 
butter very slowly, but not so slowly as I had seen the rabbits. 

He looked up as I entered; his head moved up as though he were a 
mechanical toy and the works had run down. | 

He opened his mouth and commenced to speak, but I heard nothing 
except a low rattle, deep and vibratory. But the grotesqueness of that slowly 
moving mouth was too much for me—I roared with laughter. I kept on 
laughing; I could not help it. : 

A methodical, angry expression spread over the Professor’s face, begin- 
ning with the eyes, and gradually coming downwards. It was like watching 
an eclipse of the moon. 

I think the Professor must have understood the situation, and that he 
realised how slowly his vocal chords were vibrating, so that only a rumble 
could be heard, for the eclipse passed, and the moon shone once more. 

In an hour’s time the Professor’s movements had become almost normal, 
and his voice, though deep and slow, was clear. 

“I am late,” said he; “ but that is because the force took so long to | 
wear off.” | 

“Ts not the bread stale? » I asked inaptly. 

“No. The microbes, and other flora and fauna, had had their growth 
retarded like my own. I have only lived about twelve hours. You see, 
_ L used double the force that I had at first intended to use. Even the chemical 
action of the fire was retarded. One scuttleful of coal has lasted the whole 
week! » 7 
It was true. In my excitement I could hardly breathe. The possi- 
bilitits were enormous. | | 

At last I-found my voice. ‘ Wecan make a fortune! ” I cried. “We 
can use the force as a food preservative! No more refrigerators. But fresh 
meat, fresh milk, eggs, butter—everything! All the decaying principles 
will be held back by a heavy dose of the force! ” | 

The Professor did not seem to welcome the idea. “TI have a better 
use for it,” he said. ‘I shall come and live here for a year—ten years, 
perhaps—at the rate of a day—or less. Thus I shall be able to await 
scientific developments in the outside world, and so extend my life that I 
can continue to work, and watch the advance of science for hundreds of 
vears! I will try to live at the rate of a day for a hundred years. Think 
what it will mean! I shall merely bring some food and a book into this 
room. I shall light the fire, and stay here apparently a day. I shall go 
forth fresh to find that a century has passed. I shall read up the great 
discoveries which have been made during that period, and shall be able to 
follow up science with new knowledge added to.my own. Oh, marvellous, 
wonderful—very wonderful! ” 

He had become very excited, and now mopped his perspiring brow with 
the inevitable red. silk handkerchief. — 

— © The élixir of life,” I murmured. 
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But the Professor’s gorgeous dreams were never to be realised. 

Shortly after this I myself undertook to remain with him in his room 
tor a week; we were to live at a slower rate than he had done. The Professor 

thought that we might try the effect of living at 
the rate of about three hours to the week. 

We entered the room, which was unlighted by 
windows, as the Professor considered that the rapid 
passing of night into day would become tedious. 
The sun would rise every quarter of an hour, and 

— we should constantly have to light the lamp and put 
It out again. Forseeing this, he had lighted the 
room by means of artificial illumination alone. 

ine iaalswtrecactineecdalwik The Professor switched on the force, but I felt 

SA TRpEN DALY ERICH: no change at all. At first I thought that something 
had gone wrong, for the Professor’s movements seemed quite normal, and 
also fis voice. When I spoke my thoughts to him, however, he shook his 
head. 

“* No—your own self being tuned down equally with mine, you feel 
nothing and see no difference,” said he. Then continued, “ The only thing 
I cannot explain is that your sense of hearing should have been changed, for 
sound waves are physical, not chemical. I presume, however, that though 
you really hear different sounds, the brain, with its own change, is translating 
these vibrations proportionately. However, that is another matter to be 
worked out later. Look at your watch,”? he added, “ and you will see how 
the time passes; it is probably time for you to wind it up.” 

I looked, but my watch had stopped already! 

The Professor, however, showed me his own after he had wound it up. 
The hands were moving round with extraordinary rapidity. 

““ How long have we been here? ” I asked in amazement. | 

He considered for a moment. “I think about thirty-six hours, but 
it may be only twenty-four. I have no means of telling whether my watch 
has gone round twice or thrice.” 

Then he put some coal on the fire. 

“ T will go out into the house and find out,” I said. 

“‘ No—you must not,” was the emphatic reply. ‘“ The housekeeper 
would think you mad. You would take about four hours > 
to reach the dining-room and get back here. Long before 
that the woman would have fetched a doctor to you.” “AS a 

I laughed. Then I wondered how the housekeeper 4 ‘Ae 
would appear to me. I realised that the plump old lady “sagt 
would seem to fly upstairs at incredible speed, that she" __ 
would seem to eat her d'nner in a few seconds. Voracious! - Sf 








Pa 







I laughed again. 

But the Professor’s voice brought me back from my 
dreams. 

“TI told you that I had discovered two Retardatory Forces, a and b. 
The second force, }, is intra-atomic. I have been working at it quietly, 
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but it is a difficult force to deal with. I wish you to work with me in 
future.” 

I was overjoyed at his words; they showed that he was beginning to 
place real confidence in me. 

“ Very well,” I replied. ‘“ Will you tell me something about it? ” 

He paused, and, as usual, wiped his spectacles quite unnecessarily. 

“It is a bigger thing than the a force. With it I can disintegrate 
matter. When an intra-atomic vibration is halved, the atomic weight 1s 
halved. Therefore, I can transmute metals by keeping the force in action. 
I increase the volume of the substance until I obtain hydrogen; after that 
1 obtain new and lighter substances, and finally I reach the ultimate element 
of all—the omnipresent ether of space! ” 

‘When did you do this? ” I exclaimed in wonder. 

“‘] have not done it yet. I know that I can. I have reduced heavy 
metals to light ones. I tried to make gold from lead, but all the parts were 
not simultaneously retarded. Some parts went just beyond gold, and some 
did not go far enough. No doubt some gold was present, but I got a 
mixture of many very similar elements, answering to most of the tests for 
gold, but giving other reactions also. That is the great difficulty; the action 
does not take place homogeneously throughout a substance. I turned iron 
into hydrogen, but not real hydrogen; it was a mixture of gases allied to 
hydrogen—hundreds of them, I should think; and yet there was a little iron 
left, and a little of all the intermediate stages. Is my difficulty clear? ” 

I nodded, and then considered the matter silently. 

The Professor continued : “‘ Both these forces are produced by the same 
machine; it is only a matter of adjustment. Sometirnes I can’t quite under- 
stand what the difference is. You have heard the two notes which the 
machine sounds when working? Well, the higher of the two—the very 
shrill one—is produced when the b force is being produced.” 

The time passed rapidly, and just as we were preparing to emerge, a 
new thought struck me. I have always been subject to humorous ideas. 
Our housekeeper was discreet, and not inquisitive, but this shutting of 
ourselves up br a week rather startled her, I could see, though she made 
few remarks, being used to the Professor’s vagaries. 

““ Wouldn’t it be fine to shut her in this room for an hour with the 
force! ” I exclaimed, “or aday! She would just dust the room, and come 
out in the middle of the night, having entered in the middle of the day.” 

The Professor chuckled. ‘ Dear me, dear me, how ludicrous—how 
very ludicrous! ” he exclaimed. 

We opened the door of the room and entered the laboratory. Through 
the window I caught sight of figures rushing to and fro. A bicycle went 
past at what appeared to be a rate of about two hundred miles an hour. 
And the few sounds that I did hear were high and squeaky. I understood 
at once that the force had not worked off yet, so with my master I sat down 
and waited before entering the house. 

After this we were at work upon the b force for several weeks, trans- 
-muting metals, but never getting any pure elements as results. Organic 
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matter, being for the most part composed of atoms of low atomic weights, 
we left alone, for we could get nothing but light gases as the result, and 
we preferred to work upon solids at present. 

One thing that hindered our work was the fact that the machine was 
constantly re-adjusting itself and producing the a force, after the Professor 
had set it going with the D force, and this, of course, had no effect in 
transmuting matter; and, search as we would, we could not find out the 
cause of this automatic re-adjustment. 

After three or four weeks I again thought of the joke which we intended 
to play upon the old housekeeper, and, on mentioning it to the Professor, 
he, chuckling to himself, asked her to dust the room. Then he quietly 
locked the door on the outside and pocketed the key. He left the room 
_ fora few minutes, instructing me to attend to the laboratory while he was away. 

The whirr of the machine sounded pleasantly in my ears, as I thought 
of the woman’s amazement when she reappeared. What a funny 

 Whirr-r-r!"” 

The note was different and shrill. For the first time the noise of the 
machine had changed from the lower to the high, piercing note. The force b 
was at work! 

Since I had broken in upon the Professor in the first instance, a stronger 
lock had been placed upon the door. The machine itself I could not stop, for 
the contact key was locked in a little iron-bound box. The Professor would 
never allow that out of his own control. 

I rushed to the doar and called him. At last he arrived, leisurely and 
somewhat irritable. But as soon as he heard the high note, he ran to the 
door of the small room, and, unlocking it, flung it open. We stood and 
stared. The room wasempty! ‘The housekeeper, the table, the chairs, the 
carpet, all organic matter was gone—absolutely gone! The fireplace and 
other things of high atomic weight were changed: some were semi-liquid, 
others were—well 

“ She’s gone,” I exclaimed inanely. 

The a sed sighed. ‘“ She wasa good housekeeper,” he said regretfully. 

There was nothing to be done. There were no remains, even; and J 
stared blankly at my companion. 

“What can we do? ” I asked, feeling faint and distraught. 

The Professor shook his head. 

“ Nothing, I fear—I very much fear,” he replied. ‘ She has become 
hydrogen, and less than hydrogen; she is mixed with the vapours of table 
and chairs; she is floating out into space.” 

I shuddered, and sank into a chair. : 

“Tut, tut! ? he exclaimed. “It can’t be helped—it really can’t be 
helped. But I did not foresee this possibility. I’m afraid we must not use 
the force so indiscriminately until we know more about it.” 

@ s # 6 ® * 


We were for some time puzzled as to what official notice should be 
taken of the housekeeper’s disappearance. The law does not recognise this 
kind of happening as an everyday matter to be lightly passed over. The 
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charge of manslaughter loomed large before the Professor’s eyes. The 
course taken in the end was suggested by myself. I pointed out that, the 
housekeeper having disappeared, the actual manner of her going was of no 
importance to outsiders, but of considerable importance to us; pheno. 
that few people would believe the truth did we tell it. We therefore 
informed the police that our housekeeper had gone out to post a letter, that 
she had not since returned or been seen by us, and would the police do all 
they could to find her? Of course, they searched her effects, and, of course, 
found no reason for her disappearance. The Professor, wishing to be 
truthful, wanted to tell them that she had taken with her a duster, a broom, 
and a bottle of French polish; but I showed him that, though in truth these 
things had disappeared with her, he was hardly justified in making the 
imputation that dishonesty was the cause of her disappearance. 

We no longer continued the experiments upon ourselves, the Professor 
deciding that it was better to follow the science of to-day than to try to live 
to see the science of a century hence. 

Incidentally, he asked me to marry him about this time. But I had 
other views on the matter. 





About this time he asked me to marry him. 


[Next month will appear an account of Professor Mudgewooa’s wonderful 
| Magnetic Essence.] 





A SUNSET IN SARK 
By A. W. TaTTEeRSALL 


Looking o’er the sea, beyond twin islands, 
Dark against a golden sky, 

Changing to something more wonderful still 
Each second, I wondered why 

You, too, could not be there. 


Had you been there by my side watching, 
As 1 watched, with parted lips, 

As the red sun died his glorious death, 
Silent, with your finger-tips 

You would have touched my own. 
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spiratot's, who quickly wedged open my mouth, and proceeded to set some 
diabolical machinery in motion. It was my first experience of gas, and 
though my friends had warned me that I should find it most unpleasant, it 
seemed to me that it was not such a very dreadful thing after all; in fact, I 
was most agreeably surprised, and rather enjoyed it than otherwise. 

& & a * & 


Six months’ leave soon slips away, and when I found myself back in 
West Africa, I had the feeling that I had never been home at all. Every- 
thing was much the same, except that during my absence death had been 
unusually busy among the white men; and, in consequence, I had got a rise, 
and was placed in temporary charge of a district. It meant an increase of 
pay of course, but otherwise Keroma was not exactly the kind of place one 
would have asked to be sent to. Once before I had been there for a short 
time, and had learned something of the ways of the natives, who, I may 
say, are about as primitive as any dwelling south of the great Sahara. But 
the prime drawback to Keroma is its Jistance from civilisation, by which 
term I mean the nearest station where white people are to be found. To 
reach it one has to travel tor three days up the big river in a steamer, and 
then pole up the smaller river in a dug-out, a process always slow, and which 
at the best occupies a week or ten days. If the river is in flood and the 
current strong, the journey may take the best part of three weeks. Yet 
this canoe voyage has its charms, for the ever-varying scenery is always 
magnificent, end there is barely a day which does not bring forth something 
in the shape of sport—be it a hippo leaving the river for his evening feed, 
or a guinea-fowl, which one pots to replenish the larder. 

As far as I can recollect, my journey up country on this occasion much 
resembled many other journeys which I had undertaken in these parts, and 
I must have been at Keroma some days when, as my Kru boy factotum 
brought in my chop one evening, I noticed that he appeared to have some- 
thing on his mind. I watched him looking at me out of the corner of — 
one eye for some time, and at last I asked him what was the matter. The 
question was so sudden that it startled him a good deal, but its suddenness 
had the effect of producing an answer at once. And the story which he 
rolled out in his pidgin-English fairly staggered me. He asked, first of 
all, if I knew that a great palaver was going on at the other side of the 
town between the Keroma people and the neighbouring Alapai tribe. I said 
that I knew about it. Then he inquired if I knew the subject of the palaver;. 
and I told him that it was to settle a dispute about collecting rubber on the 
boundary between Keroma and Alapai. At this he shook his head, and 
proceeded to relate how he had discovered what it was about by listening 
in the market. The palaver, the Kru boy said, was about me, and the tribes 
were plotting to kill me—and not only to kill me, but also to eat me, as I 
was considered to be strong “ ju-ju.” 

This information, as may be imagined, rather upset me, and I was on 
the point of cross-questioning the faithful Sam, when I heard footsteps 
approaching the bungalow from the waterside. To my astonishment, who 
should walk in but Johnstone, the medical missionary from down river. J 
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had only met him twice before, but I knew his reputation as an excellent 
tellow, and the sight of a white man at such a moment as this was a real joy. 

‘“‘ Glad to see that 1’m in time,” he said, as we grasped hands. 

“| have only just begun,” I replied; “and there’s plenty for two. 1 
expect you are hungry.” 

“ [ was not thinking about food,” was the reply, “ but about yourself 
and your safety.” | | 

“Why?” I asked. ‘ What is the matter? ” 

“ Matter enough,” said he. And then he began to explain. 

Johnstone’s mission station was at the Alapai capital, a hundred miles 
or more below Keroma, and the doctor himself was on very good terms 
with the people, though so far he had made few converts. He had been there 
off and on for a decade, but he had never succeeded in breaking down the 
great ju-ju barrier, for the place was a hot-bed of fetishism and idolatry. 
7 some means or other, however, he contrived to keep himself informed 
of everything that went on. He had known for some time that the Alapai- 
Keroma palaver was coming off, and that something of great importance 
was to be discussed, but what the something was he only learned after the 
Alapai chiefs had been gone up the river a couple of days. Then he ordered 
out his canoe, and he promised his boys the biggest ‘‘ dash ” they had ever 
had if they did a record journey. | 

“What weapons have you got? ” asked Johnstone, suddenly breaking 
off his story. 

“ Gun, rifle, revolver,” I answered. 

“ Then get them all out, and load up,” he said. ‘ We may want them 
at any moment. There is my revolver, with all six chambers loaded. 
Where is your Kru boy? ” 

I shouted for Sam, but receiving no reply I went out to the cook-house, 
and called again. The place was deserted. | 

“‘ Did he know anything about this palaver? ” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ he was just telling me about it when you arrived.” 

“‘ Then he knows it is a bad business, and you may take my word for 
it he has made off into the bush.” 

‘But what is all the mystery? ” I inquired. ‘ You have not told 
me anything.” 

“‘ Hark! ” he said, without answering my question. ‘“ Do you hear 
their drums? Listen; if they fire the cannon, you will know that the 
palaver has decided against you.” 

“Why? What have I done? ” I asked, with, I confess, not a little 
nervousness. 

“‘ Are all your weapons loaded? ” 

“Yes, they are on the table.” . 

“ Then,” said my companion, “ we will leave them there till we require 
them. We won’t put out the lamp, because we may want it; but we will 
close all the shutters so as to hide the light; and if they do come and attack 
us, we will make a stand at the head of the stairs.” | 

Johnstone was my elder by some fifteen years, and he had been on the 
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situation was by rid thedng 4 pleasant one. The whole trouble, it appeared, 
was about my gold tooth—the one that had been crowned. As I had passed 
through Alapai on my way up to Keroma, I had paid a ceremonial visit to the 
Alapai chiet, and some of his people had noticed the tooth while I was 
speaking. According to Johnstone, who probably knew more about “ ju-ju”’ 
and such like things than did any other living man, my wretched tooth was 
likely to be the cause either of renewed warfare between Alapai and Keroma, 
or of an everlasting peace. And the reason was this. In one of the Ashanti 
wars, Keroma was represented by a strong contingent, and the chief managed 
to secure a gold fetish ornament shaped like a crocodile’s tooth, which was 
held to preserve him from all dangers, and to be capable of working every 
species of miracle. At the chief’s death the fetish descended to his son, and 
afterwards to generations of chiefs for several centuries. That was the 
tradition. Eventually, in an inter-tribal fight, the Keroma chief was slain 
by an Alapai man, who, knowing its fetish properties, appropriated the gold 
ornament. The fetish, however, seems to have worked against him, for 
on his way home he was drowned in the river between Keroma and Alapai, 
and his body was never found. The Keromas refused to believe this account, 
and for many years had constantly warred against Alapai, in hopes of recover- 
ing the fetish ornament, tae possession of which the Alapais always denied. 
When we took over the country this feud between the two tribes was gone 
into, and peace was patched up—much to the relief of the Alapais, who 
wished to improve their position as traders. 

A condition of the peace was that if the Alapai people ever discovered 
the fetish ornament, they should forthwith surrender it to the Keromas, who 
in return promised to pay them a fixed sum in goods. Then J came into 
the story, for the missionary’s informant had told him that it was the head 
jujuman who had noticed my gold tooth, and had started the whole thing. 
He examined several of the canoe-men who had brought me up the river, 
and had found out that I had caught and eaten fish during the journey. He 
thereupon gave it as his opinion that I had, by white man’s magic, become 
possessed of the long-lost fetish ornament, and that, in order to show my 
disregard for the religion of the people, I had fixed it in my mouth as a 
tooth. Emissaries were at once despatched to Keroma to acquaint the chief 
of the fact that the golden fetish had been found, and to ask for a grand 
palaver at which the whole matter should be discussed. 

“ Now you understand all about it,” concluded my friend. 

“Utter rubbish! ” said I. “I will go over to the palaver, and show 
them that the tooth is not what they imagine it to be.” 

“ They would never believe you,” said Johnstone. ‘“ They would 
tear you to pieces in order to get at it.” 

‘‘T may as well try, at any rate,” I argued. ‘ Both of us will be torn 
to pieces if we stay here. Can’t we make a bolt for the river, and get away 
in your canoe? ” 

_ “Not a bit of use,” said my friend. “If they mean to attack us, they 
will take good care that we shall not get away by the river, and they have 
probably already posted look-out men in canoes down stream.” 
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come out on the verandah. But mind, we will not start the bloodshed. 
We will not fire until I have tried talking and see that matters are hopeless.” 

I made no reply, for a sickly feeling came over me as I heard the loud 
beating of drums and the shouting of the frenzied natives drawing nearer 
each second. I could find no words. This, I said to myself, was fear— 
abject and despicable fear. I was afraid to die; while Johnstone, who was 
a good man, I felt, had no such fear. ! 

Then the surging crowd of negroes became visible on the far side of 
the clearing in front of the ae. rah and the whole scene was illumined 
by the flare of the torches they held aloft. Never had I seen such a dreadful 
sight. There were men wearing hideous masks like those of the Egbo; 
there were others bedaubed with paint; and all carried weapons, either 
mattocks, spears, bows and arrows, with here and there a man shouldering 
a trade gun. They were marshalled in some order, too, the Alapais in 
front, and their head jujuman leading them. 

“This is fortunate,” whispered Johnstone. ‘I may be able to get 
the Alapais to discuss matters. You get out of sight. Creep round the 
verandah to the back of the bungalow, and get into the bath-room. Wait 
till I join you. If the worst comes to the worst, we will make a fight of 
it there.” 

So I slipped away in the shadow of the verandah, and as I did so I 
heard Johnstone challenge the Alapais, calling to the jujuman and to the 
chief by their names. I glanced over my shoulder, and saw that the mass 
of blacks had come to a halt, and were standing in silence, but I was afraid 
to pause lest, by so doing, I should upset Johnstone’s plan. I reached the 
bath-room, and crept inside. There I sat fingering my revolver in an agony 
of mind for, it seemed to me, an hour, though doubtless it was only a few 
minutes. 

At last Johnstone broke into the room. 

“* Quick,” he said; “ come into the next room, where the light is. I 
ought to have thought of it before. I have arranged with the Alapai chief 
that I shall produce you within five minutes, and 
prove to him that those who said that you have a 
golden tooth have lied.” 
eK2 “ But I have one,” I said, in horror, as I fol- 
Zé Se) lowed him into the sitting-room. 

y “I know,” he said. ‘ We must get rid of it. 
¢ Look sharp. Sit down opposite the lamp, and open 
your mouth as wide as you can.” 

In a second he drew a small case of instruments 
out of his pocket, and, as it seemed to me, com- 
menced to hack ruthlessly at the gold covering of 
my wretched tooth. 

7 “T will not take long about it,” he said. 
“You are hurting most abominably,” I almost shouted at him. 
# * *. e & 






“Tt was a tough one, and no mistake. I was half afraid that it would 
break.” 
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“Your Highness flatters me,” I murmured. “A man _ without 
humour is like a rose without perfume. 1 have always endeavoured to 
cultivate a little.” 

That seemed to please him immensely; his capacious front doubled ar 
the girdle, while oily guffaws rang noisily through the decay around. | 
waited patiently till he had almost recovered, and then hinted that I had 
better be going, as the light was beginning to fade. oo 

“ Going? ” said the Rajah, rising to the perpendicular like an automatic 
toy. ‘ That is quite impossible, my friend. Our meeting is one of the 
happiest events of my life. Being a man of humour I must know more 
of you. I can see that we shall suit each other wonderfully. You do not 
despise my compnay? ” 7 

“ Quite the contrary, your Highness,” I replied, feeling sorry that he 
should have entertained such a suspicion, even for a moment; “ but the 
fact is I have lingered too long already.” 

“ Ah! you are hungry, perhaps.” 

“Very.” I dared not say more. 

“© Good—you shall dine with me—that is,” he added, remembering, 
no doubt, the stiff-neckedness of my race, “if you will do me the honour. 
[ like you; can I have the pleasure? ” | 

That was more than I had bargained for, and for a few seconds I 
scarcely knew what to say. He seemed quite rational, in spite of rumour 
to the contrary, and there was something about his face which I rather liked. 
Noticing my indecision, he quickly resumed. 

“ You doubt me, is it not so? ” 

“Not that, altogether,” I told him, deeming candour the best thing 
under the circumstances; “but you must admit the proposal is a little 
startling, a little unconventional, if you prefer it. To put it plainly, I feel 
most unduly honoured. Dining with the Rajah of Mussaljepore is not an 
every-day occurrence for a man of my station.” 

My humble demeanour pleased him, and I was just preparing for 
another series of contortions, when he pulled himself together, stepped 
forward, and held out a fat hand. I grasped it. 

“My friend,” said he, “I like you better every minute. Besides 
humour, you have a little courtesy as well. An admirable combination— 
very rare. I feel sure that you will not disappoint me. My palace is at 
vour disposal. Will you come? ” 

I told him I would. Curiosity overruled every other qualm. 

_ Just as darkness was beginning to smother the country around, we 
arrived at the gates of the Rajah’s palace, and, to a couple of knocks, a 
small door was opened by a gorgeously dressed servant, whose eyes went 
round as marbles the moment they rested upon me. Looking around, I 
found myself in a high-domed chamber of more than usual beauty. Costly 
marbles shone with a dull glimmer at my feet; on every side the walls were 
encrusted with the most intricate filisree work, embellished and ornamented 
with ivory and mother-of-pearl; strange lamps shed a maze of soft colours 
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mouthful of jellied chicken touched a lump in my throat which is supposed 
to be in existence at partings, weddings, and funerals only; and I felt a 
distinct weakening of the knees as the Rajah watched me over a glass of 
hock. However, I pulled myself together, and 
borrowed the air of a man who can hide terrible 
things under a oe front. 

“ Would you mind telling me for what purpose 
I am here? ” I asked him. 

“ Because I like you.” 

“Exactly, your Highness, but—er—” feeling 
a trifle floored— what particular object—otherwise 
than your liking for me—induced you to proffer the 
invitation? » 

“‘ Because »—and his face lit up in a style which 
baffled me— I like a joke, friend Hilyard. And 
when I like a joke, I like the participator to be 
thoroughly in accord with the joke. Do you begin 





to understand? ” 

“If possible, I’m in a bigger muddle than ever.” | 

“ You will soon get out,” said the Rajah, smacking his thick lips; ‘1 
will explain; at the same time,” he added quickly, “ you must make yourself 
thoroughly at home. Have a good meal; it has been prepared solely for you.” 

But the wine was less seductive now; even the jellied chicken seemed 
tough and underdone. The Rajah, smiling broadly, resumed: 

‘A man with a thorough sense of humour is king among his fellows. 
He alone has the means of converting everything to suit his own palate; 
he can, almost, when the necessity arises, convince himself that black is 
white. I envy such a man. To him a palace would be unnecessarily 
cumbersome; a hut of grass would easily fulfil every requirement. He need 
feel no pain, no danger! His sense of humour would forbid it—should 
he so desire. You catch my meaning? ” 

“ Just a faint glimmer, perhaps,” I told him. Really, 
I began to feel most uncomfortable. An idea, gradually 
growing stronger every moment, that his own particular 
brand of humour was to be exploited at my expense, had 
taken hold upon me, and I began to wish that he had invited 
somebody else instead. 

“ Now, if I were to tell you,” he went on, “ that once 
inside this palace you were a doomed man, you would laugh, 
would you not? ” 

“ The very thought would strike me as ridiculous,” I 
answered. 

“ Precisely,” said the Rajah, offering me a long black 
cigar, which I courteously declined. ‘ You see, friend 
Hilyard, that is where your humour comes in. You might be doomed, 
but such is your nature that it would never allow you to believe it—simply 
because vou would not wish to.” | 
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I nodded, for the simple reason that I could think of nothing to say. 
The Rajah watched me narrowly. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he presently continued, “ you are doomed.” 

And still I smiled. Judging by my feelings, it was a smile worth 
preserving. 

“Doomed to something, I don’t doubt,” I returned, while the wine glass 
rattled against my teeth. ‘ Your Highness has not thought of so 
the something to which I allude, I suppose? » And I gave a squeaky laugh. 

“ To what do you allude? ” 

“To my final exit—common to all—my death,” I replied. 

“Ha, ha! ” yelled the Rajah, leaning back in his chair, and holding 
his quaking sides. ‘“ You are a funny man, ha, ha! I knew we should 
suit each other. J anticipate?» And he grew suddenly grave for a 
moment, and then burst into such an uncontrolled fit of laughter that I grew 
positively alarmed. | 

This was getting serious indeed. I more than appreciated his kindness 
in giving me, without stint and question, of the liberality of his home and 
board, but it began to dawn upon me that my nerves were ee 
rather more than their due. Perhaps I was unduly suspicious; perhaps 
was an arrant coward, and had never discovered it before! Be that as it 
may, I was more than relieved when he left off laughing, and begged me 
to excuse him a moment, as he had something very important to attend to. 

“‘ You are in no hurry for an hour or two, I suppose? ” he asked me. 
“‘ My servants will see you safely home.” 

That partially reassured me. ‘ Your Highness is very kind,” I said, 
“but I must not impose upon your hospitality too long.” : 

He waved his fat hands. ‘ My dear Hilyard,” he politely returned, 
“I can easily afford it. Make yourself at home for a few moments. There 
are Cigars and cigarettes in that silver chest; wines and liqueurs are on the 
table. Do just as you wish! ” 

It was nice of him, I know, and I thanked him profusely; but I cast 
a troubled glance at the arms rack as he passed, and felt thankful that he 
left it just as it was. If the worst came to the worst, I could at least offer 
a little resistance. 

With a bow, he closed the heavy door, and in my highly strung con- 
dition I could have sworn I heard the movement of a big bolt as it slid 
stealthily into place. However, I called myself a fool, drank another sip 
of wine, and patiently waited. Not a sound was to be heard, not a footfall, 
not a door-creak. Ten minutes passed, twenty, half an hour, three-quarters. 
A strange uneasiness crept over me; I got up from my chair and walked 
about the great room. At last, in a fit of suspense bordering on despera- 
tion, I tried the door. It was securely locked! 

And then the awful truth flashed across my mind. I was in the home 
uf a madman; the Rajah’s insanity was a real and palpable thing. He had 
lured me here, fool that I was, to allow some freakish whim of his cunning 
humour to disport itself to the full. 

My first thoughts flew to the arms rack. There, amongst other things, 
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I discovered a powerful revolver, one of the heaviest made, and, to my great 
joy, found every chamber loaded. With that and a short, jewelled dagger, 
[ felt more secure; and then commenced a survey of the-+oom, in the hope 
of finding a window or a door hidden away 
behind the scented curtains with which the 
walls were entirely draped. 

The room was but dimly lit, as is the 
rule in the Orient; but as I swung the great 
curtains aside one by one, there was quite 
enough light to show me how few were my 
chances ot escape. Some of the draperies 
fell flat against the walls, while others screened 
beautiful little nooks where a man might be 
ES LO forgiven for wishing to dream his life away; 
on ceemmemy 80 unlike anything made by human hands | 

ead had never before seen. But there were no 
doors, no windows to open; not the slightest chance of escape presented 
itself at all. 

Only two more curtains remained to be disturbed, and, with a final 
snatch at hope, I seized one in my right hand, and flung it wide. 

At first I could discern nothing clearly, owing to the opening which 
was revealed being in almost total darkness, and [ made a step forward, 
peering anxiously in. As I did so, my hand grasped something smooth and 
hard which was attached to the side of the opening. I examined it, and 
found it to be an iron bar extending from floor to ceiling; and, glancing 
above me, I made out the bottom rail of a heavy partition which had 
evidently been drawn up, guided by the irons on either side. I stood quite 
still, a little perplexed at the new order of things, and gradually my eyes 
grew accustomed to the deep shadows, and I was able to distinguish certain 
cbjects about me. 

I was on the point of penetrating still further, when something arrested 
my attention, and caused my heart to miss a thump at the same time. Lying 
almost at my feet was a huge, dark object, fully ten feet long, and taking 
up nearly the whole width of the marble floor of the recess. Having an 
idea that the thing moved slightly, I stooped down and examined it more 
closely. Heavens! Those long stripes, that enormous head resting on the 
great fore-paws, could belong to no other denizen of the wilds. It was a 
Bengal tiger, a gigantic specimen of one of the fiercest beasts imaginable! 

So this, then, was the Rajah’s idea of a joke! My blood seemed to 
treeze within me, as I stood rooted to the spot, contemplating the terrible 
creature at my feet. It was too shadowy to see with any degree of clearness, 
but I could tell that he was in a heavy sleep, drugged, perhaps, for the 
breathing was very slight—in fact, scarcely perceptible. And still I gazed, 
fascinated and terror-stricken, well-nigh bereft of my reason. 

Presently, however, a semi-consciousness came back to me; I had no 
wish to gratify humour with the sight of my mutilated carcase. Stepping 
noiselessly backwards, I strained my eyes for the least sight of a contrivance 
whereby the partition could be lowered, but search how I might, I saw 
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THE IMAGE MAKER 


By Lewis WILLOUGHBY 
Illustrated by Vera Willoughby 


7 HE clock in the modelling-room of the Everton School 
of Art, in Power Street, pointed to four minutes 
past one—four minutes past the luncheon hour. 
Most of the students had dropped their tools; and 
those nearest the door had already surreptitiously 
slipped away. The model, tired and stiff, shifted 
his pose uneasily, and glanced, first at the clock, and 
then at the “ scholar ” in charge of the class, whose 
duty it was to dismiss the model and indicate to the 
others that they might disperse to their favoured bun-shops and cafés for 
one hour. 

Two more minutes ticked away, and then one of the men whispered 
audibly, ‘‘ It’s past one, Gorse, old man.” 

The “ scholar ” looked up. ‘I’m sorry,” he said; and to the model, 
“ Rest ”; then turned to his work again. Ina moment the room was filled 
with the chatter of voices, all discussing each other’s chances of winning 
the “ gold medal.” 

“Gorse must get it,” was the universal opinion. ‘ Nobody else stands 
an earthly.” They trooped through the door; the hum of voices died away, 
and they were gone. 

One only lingered—a girl who worked near the “ scholar.” She looked 
in his direction now, as if uncertain what to do; but then she, too, went. 

Gorse alone was left. He worked at the clay figure before him, glanc- 
ing now and then at the model’s throne, as if unconscious it was empty. 
From time to time he stepped back and regarded his work, a smile of secret 
triumph lighting up his pale face, and his nervous hands twitching con- 
tinually as though he were mentally moulding the plastic clay into subtle 
curves. | 

Half the luncheon hour was gone, and still he remained at his work. 
Presently the door opened, and one of the girl students returned—the girl 
who had been the last to go. She came quietly forward to where Gorse 
stood, and looked admiringly over his shoulder for some seconds. 

“ You have not been out to lunch yet,” she said at length. 

“ No,” he said, with a start—he had not heard her enter. “I want 
to remain at this.” 

He fidgeted with his modelling tools nervously for a moment, then 
added in a low voice, “ What do you think of it? I'd like to know what 
you think.” 

“Tt will get the medal,” was the quiet reply. 
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“You think so! Im glad of that. I’m glad you think so.” 

He spoke with nervous embarrassment and no touch of conceit; his 
dark sunken eyes dilating, and his pale face flushing with excitement. 

The girl went nearer to him and bent close over his work. Her bright 
cheeks and oval face, crowned with a mass of shining gold, contrasted 
strongly with his dark, emaciated face and unkempt black hair. 

Their heads were almost touching, and as their eyes met for a second 
the man flushed again. 

“ Tm glad you think it’s good,” he said, quickly turning away. 

“Tt’s the best you’ve done. But you mustn’t work too hard—you’ll 
break down. You vught to go out to lunch.” 

She looked up suddenly, as if an idea had come to her. 

“ T wish you’d come out with me next term. I go toa nice little cheap 
place. It would be great fun——” 

“Tt’s very good of you,” he stammered below his breath. “ I— 

“Tm so glad you will,” interrupted the girl, unheeding. “ There’s 
still one more day of this term, so we'll begin to-morrow. [I?ll pay one 
month, and you can pay the next. It’s my turn first, because I invited you.” 

Before the man could reply she had drawn a chair and motioned him 
to get another. | 
| “] want to ask you a whole lot of questions,” she went on, with a laugh. 

‘© That’s why I hurried back before the others. Rest a bit.” 

He obeyed her. 

““ Now, tell me, did you see my uncle again? ” 

He flushed. “ I?m very sorry; Pve had no time.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense! ~ What is the good of my giving you an introduction 
7 one of the most celebrated specialists of the day if you don’t make use 
of it?” 

‘““ T went once to see him,” the man stammered. 

“Once! But he told you to go again.” 

“ He said after I had had a change of climate.” He hesitated shyly. 
“‘] haven’t had a chance to get away.” | 

‘‘T know exactly what he said, because I asked him,” rejoined the 
girl. ‘ He said if you didn’t go away to Italy, or south somewhere, you’d 
_ be very ill.” 

There was a pause. Gorse looked anxiously down at his rather shabby 
boots, while the girl tapped her toes upon the floor impatiently. Suddenly 
the man raised his head and bent forward. 

“© Shall I tell you a secret? ” he said nervously. ‘ I’ve wanted to for 
a long time—but—but ”» he faltered again. 

“If you can trust me with it,” encouraged the girl, smiling. 

“‘ Oh, yes! ” he stammered. ‘I wanted to be sure it was good before 
I told you—before I told anyone. I wanted it to be worthy of telling you.” 

“‘ You’ve been doing some more work? ” asked his companion eagerly. 

“Yes, at home.” He almost whispered the rest. ‘“DPve done a 
©Circe.” [ve cast it.” 
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‘“‘T don’t want anybody else here to know—not yet. I?m going to 
try and sell it. I want to go to Italy with the money. That’s what | did 
it for. I didn’t mean to tell you even, until it was sold, but » He 
had blurted out the sentences spasmodically, but now he paused and looked 
at the toes of his boots again. ‘ But you are so different.” 

“I’m so glad you feel that,” she said very quietly; and then with 
enthusiasm, “ To Italy! To Italy! How glorious! ” 

“Your uncle told me it was the only thing to save my » He 
turned the sentence quickly. ‘“ Besides, I’ve wanted to go there all my life.” 

“Oh! I do hope you sell it! I must see it—you »» She stopped 
abruptly. The other students were returning. The luncheon hour was 
over; the model took up his pose again; and each one did his utmost to 
win the secondary prize—the gold medal they knew would fall to the 
“ scholar.” 

Gorse did not see his confidante to speak to again that day. But just 
as they were leaving the school he saw her getting into a motor that had 
come to take her home. He bowed and turned brusquely away. There 
was a man with the girl, who, as Gorse strode away, asked with a half laugh: 

“ Who’s that odd-looking chap? ” 

“ He’s not odd-looking—he’s interesting,” was the quick rejoinder. 
“‘ He’s a genius.” 

“Same thing,” said her companion. He himself was tall and hand- 
some, with a typical well-bred British face, and anything other than this was 
to him always “ odd.” 

When they were in the car the girl:spoke again. “I want to speak 
to you about that man you saw.” 

“What! The Anglo-Zulu with the long hair? ” 

“You shouldn’t have called for me if you are going to make fun of 
my fellow students,” she replied. : 

“Sorry, old girl. Go ahead! ” He was quite unabashed. 

The girl went straight to her point. 

“ He’s a genius; he’s done a statuette. I want you to buy it.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. ‘ What on earth for? ” 

‘‘ Because he wants to sell it, and I want you to buy it.” 

“Oh, if you wish it, that’s good enough for me. How much does 
he want for it? ” 

“7 don’t know. You mustn’t let him know I know anything about 
it. You must go and see it—say Professor Solent-Firth told you about 
it—and buy it.” 

“JT don’t know the Professor, though.” 

“No matter. He won’t know you don’t. You must buy it for his 
sake—for my sake.” 

There was a catch in her voice as she spoke, and the man turned and 
looked at her oddly for some seconds. 

“ Why do you want it? ” he asked quickly. ‘ This statue, or what- 
ever it is?” 
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wife, again, for two years, I’m going to jolly well stand by and see you 
inveigled into marriage by this foreign-looking graven image maker.” 

“Tf you speak like that of him again I shall walk home, alone.” This 
was all the reply she made. 

The man groaned inwardly. He was used to her frankness, and it 
made but little impression on him. But this other fellow—a man without 
apparently a penny to his name—to be loved by her whom he had wor- 
shipped openly all his life. Boy and girl they had grown up together— 
companions always. She liked him, he knew; and he was convinced that 
if they had not been such “ great friends ” she would have loved him. He 
had even half suspected that she did, and that at the end of the two years 
agreed on she would marry him. | 

‘“‘ Look here! ” he said at last, with great deliberation. ‘ I’m rich, 
but I’m not a fool, and if you think I’m going to buy this statue to help you 
to marry that fellow, you’re jolly well mistaken.” 

It was the unluckiest thing he could have said, but he was no diplomat, 
and he remedied the defect by extreme bluntness. The girl’s eyes blazed 
with indignation. | 

‘“* Flow dare you suppose he wants to marry me? ” she cried angrily. 
“ Even if he did, do you think T should be good enough for him? ” 

He ignored the last part of her speech. 

“You don’t mean to say that he’s not in love with you? ” he asked 
eagerly. “ That I—that you » He got no further. 

“‘ He’s in love with his work.” There was a catch in her voice. 

The man caught her hand. “I know [’m a poor sort of fool,” he 
blurted out. “ Forgive me! I didn’t mean to hurt you, you know that.” 

A sudden light gleamed in his eyes. He held her more tightly. 
‘“Come,” he said.‘ Pll make a bargain with you. I'll buy this statuette 
and give it to you as a wedding present—the day you marry me.” 

: Rohs drew her hand gently away. ‘* Won’t you buy it unless I promise 
that? ” 

“No,” he said grimly. He was diplomatic enough to see his chance. 
“Ts it a bargain? ” 

“T don’t love you as a wife should love her husband.” 

“ Hang it all! I love you enough for us both. We've been pals 
all our lives. Weve never quarrelled—at least, not more than most pals— 
and as 

He suddenly took her in his arms and kissed her. ‘ When shall it 
be—at the end of the two years? ” he asked huskily. 

‘‘ That means in three months.” Her voice shook a little. 

“Yes. Hallo! here we are.” 

The car had stopped at her home. 

“Tl go and see that fellow right now,” he said. ‘ What’s his 
address? ”° 

She gave it to him, and then walked slowly up the steps. 

“Pll come and see your governor to-night,” he shouted boisterously 
after her. “He'll be jolly glad. Au revoir!” And the car had started again. 

A tear dropped on her cheek as she went into the house. “Jt will 
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save his life,” she reflected, “and perhaps in Italy he will forget me. Besides, 
he has his work. That is everything to him.” 

All that night she lay awake. In vain she tried to persuade herself 
that she did not love Gorse. That Gorse did not love her. Each time 
the enormity of her sacrifice bewildered her as she thought of what she had 
done. But each time she whispered to herself, ‘‘ It will save his life.” 

The next day was the last of the term of the Art School. To her it 
meant the last day altogether. Luncheon time came, and she had not dared 
to more than glance at Gorse. But those glances told her that he was 
happy. The other students had noticed the change in him, too; but they 
attributed it to his certainty of winning the “ gold medal.” The moment 
the room had emptied he went over to her. 

“It’s sold! ” he cried triumphantly, his dark face glowing with excite- 
ment. ‘‘ Last night Professor Solent-Firth sent a man to me, though he 
denies it.” 

The girl’s face went crimson, for this was a contingency she had not 
thought a 

Hee embarrassment passed unnoticed amid the other’s extreme excite- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Three times as much as I asked,” he went on hurriedly. “I’m not 
coming back here next term. I?m going away next week to Italy—to Italy.” 
He threw his long thin arms above his head. ‘“ How much do you think? 
Three hundred pounds. I thought at first the man was only buying it 
out of charity, but he said it was worth it. He said it was worth more 
than money to him. He said it was good. I shouldn’t have sold it even 
for three hundred pounds if he hadn’t thought it was good. I want no 

charity.” | 
| He had drawn himself up to his full height. His head was thrown 
back, and he looked almost imperious. . 

“Pm so—so glad,” the girl murmured. She could hardly hear her 
own voice. 

“I’m so sorry you won’t see it,” he continued. ‘“ I’ve no idea who 
bought it. A messenger came with bank notes this morning and took 
the ‘Circe’ away. I could get nothing out of him.” 

The girl smiled; rather sadly, he thought. ‘I may see it, one never 
knows,” she said very quietly. ‘“ And so you’re going to Italy? ” 

“ Yes, to Italy. I’m going to work there. I shall be able to, now, 
with three hundred pounds. I feel that °—he looked at her almost shyly— 
“ you won’t think me foolish, I know—I feel that I shall do something 
great one day.” 

“I’m quite, quite sure you will.” 

He glanced round the room to see that no one was near, and then he 
came a step nearer to her. 

“J want to be worthy of your opinion of me. I feel that if you 
would 4 

The girl had turned her face aside a little, and he stopped and flushed. 
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“ Perhaps you will write to me,” she said faintly. 

“May [? May I?” He went nearer to her. “If I could, that 
would encourage me more than I can tell you. I’ve got your address— 
that will always find your ” 

“ Yes, al »» She stopped suddenly. ‘“‘ At least, for the next three 
months.” 

Gorse looked at her enquiringly, and she lowered her head. 

“Tam not coming here after to-day,” she said, in a subdued voice. 

“Never? » The man made a quick movement forward. 

“Never.” She did not raise her head, and her voice sounded distant 
and hollow in her ears. 

‘“‘T am going to be married in three months, and I shan’t have time 
for art.” She heard herself laugh strangely. - 

There was a weird silence between them. The girl’s body seemed 
to sway to and fro. She dimly felt the man take her hand, but he did 
not speak. 

Her heart was beating so loudly that she was afraid he would hear. 
At last he spoke. ‘I hope you will be very, very happy,” he said 
simply. | 

P There was no change in his voice, and she looked up with sudden 
surprise. His face was always strange and sad, and she could detect no 
difference in it now. | 

It seemed as if, after all, she had been mistaken. This man loved 
his work—his art—not her. 

Perhaps it was better—the sacrifice would be hers alone. 

‘Thank you,” she said, in the same subdued tone, and turned away. 
It was all she could trust herself to say. | 

Gorse stood motionless and watched her out of the room. Even when 
she had disappeared he did not move. 

At length a low moan broke from his lips, and he staggered over to 
the girl’s unfinished model. The clay was still wet from her morning’s 
work. 

He gazed at it with tear-dimmed eyes for some time, and then he 
bent over it and kissed it. 

“ My God! ” he muttered convulsively. “If she but knew! My work 
—my life was hers. And now—oh! what a fool I was to dare to hope! ” 

His face grew hard and livid. With a look of fixed determination 
he went to his own modelling stand and looked at the figure. Suddenly, 
with a sharp cry, he swept the whole thing to the pan. | It fell with a 
crash, scattering fragments of the half-dried clay in all directions. A 
moment later the class-room was empty. 
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By L. J. Batt 


Illustrated by Beatrice Sullivan 


ABN pmred HERE were three persons in the compartment. The 
Fg W355: . train rolled along at that superlatively easy pace which 
is such a comfort to uneasy old ladies, and so exas- 
perating to irritable old gentlemen. The young lady 
with the merry, dancing eyes and wavy, light-brown 
hair sat in the centre of the seat, with The Church 
Messenger on her lap, and The Animals? Friend by 
her side. The two young men occupied the corners 
of the opposite seat. The handsome young man 
with the black moustache and fine, smooth hands settled down to read a 
heap of comic papers. The meditative, plaintive-faced young man, with 
rr hair that stood up like an arrested halo, gazed at the opposite 
cushion. 

When The Church Messenger slid off the young lady’s lap the 
plaintive-faced young man bent hurriedly down at the same moment as she 
and slightly crushed her hat. He apologised a little nervously, and fidgeted 
somewhat as he did so. The handsome young man, absorbed in a particu- 
larly good joke, did not appear to notice the incident. 

The young lady had assured the meditative young man that the hat 
was in no way damaged; but he continued to look distressfully at a drooping 
black feather bobbing limply above the merry eyes, and plainly belying the 
assurance. 

That exactly the same thing happened when The Animals’ Friend slid 
off the seat may be put down to the mentally flurried state of the young 
man produced by the first mishap. Or possibly it was a deliberate action 
on the part of a spiteful fate. 

The short-cropped young man paled, sank back in his seat with a short 
moan, and gazed at the second feather. The merry eyes twinkled as the 
young lady said : 

“Thank you; you have done me a great service.” 

The young man stared blankly before him. 

“T hate the feathers, but auntie would insist on them. {[ had even 
thought of damaging them myself—I wanted dark-brown; I shall buy a 
couple this very day.” 

The handsome young man here emerged from his comic papers. He 
had witnessed the second collision, and smiled mockingly at the young lady’s 
assurances. The dancing eyes met his, and sparkled a little less brilliantly. 
He politely offered the awkward young man a bundle of the humorous 
journals with the remark : 
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“I-think these will interest you.” 

The idea conveyed, however, was that the papers would keep the haloed 
head out of further mischief. The thoughtful-eyed young man, being 
extremely good natured and unsuspecting, did not perceive the underlying 
suggestion, and accepted the papers gladly, as offering a welcome cover for 
his diminished dignity. 

The handsome young man ventured to press a selection of his journals 
on the young lady. She said sweetly : | 

“ You’re very kind; they’ll do very nicely for my little brother.” 

‘“‘ Ah! » said the donor, and was silent. He began to stroke his mous- 
tache reflectively. 

The merry eyes, now merrier than ever, glanced across to the young 
man with the dwarfed halo. His eyes met hers, and, although he felt it 
to be a little presumptuous on his part, he could not help smiling. The 
other young man, abandoning the view from the window a moment, caught 
the smile. He frowned. Two minutes later the young lady and the medi- 
tative young man were discussing The Animals? Friend, with occasional 
allusions to The Church Messenger. The friend of the comic papers, not 
being specially interested in animals, and also impervious to the solicitations 
of the Church, continued to stroke his moustache. 

The talk about the animals proved engrossing, and lasted till the train 
rolled into Stanforth station. The surprise was general when all three rose 
and prepared to alight. The plaintive-faced young man, now a little more 
cheerful, handed out the owner of the dancing eyes. He watched her dis- 
appear down the platform with a feeling of genuine regret, but consoled 
himself with the thought that there was a possibility of their meeting again. 
As he stood, his other travelling companion brushed by him, and passed, 
dark and handsome, towards the exit. 

The ruminative young man followed. A short quarter of an hour 
afterwards he rang the bell at the Teversley School for Boys, the vacant 
Assistant-Mastership of which had brought him there. 

A diminutive maid showed him into the visitors’ waiting-room, and 
he sat down near the reading-table. Among a litter of sporting and 
humorous journals he found only an odd number or so of educational papers. 
He reflected that the dark, handsome young man would have felt more at 
home there than he, and he decided that his hopes of securing the Assistant- 
Mastership at the Teversley school were not extremely rosy, seeing that 
shey required, first of all, a sportsman. 

When Dr. Mansfield, the Head-Master, entered, the thoughtful expres- 
sion on the young man’s face deepened. For the Doctor was a veritable 
athlete. Doubtless he had been famous in the foward line of his school 
club, and had led the way to many a glorious victory. 

~The young man introduced himself—Mr. Benjamin Tiptaft. 

Dr. Mansfield began at once. | 

‘Your scholastic attainments are impeccable. How do you really stand 
in athletics? ? 

“Tm afraid, sir,” began Mr. Tiptaft uneasily, “ that my———” 
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“ Did they select you again? ” 

‘‘ Fr—no, sir.” 

6 Ah! 9 

The stunted halo almost appeared to stand up a little more erect as 
Mr. Tiptaft gazed timidly at the Doctor. 

The latter now stood up, and said, in conclusion: : 

“I don’t wish to discourage you, Mr. Tiptaft, but I fear the committee 
will attach great weight to the athletic side of the question. You dine, I 
suppose, in town. I recommend the Angel. Please report yourself here 
again at seven o’clock.” 

Mr. Tiptaft thanked the Doctor, and walked meditatively out of the 
room. As he left the school he almost ran into the arms of the dark young 
ei with the beautiful moustache, who was evidently making for the door 
bell. 

Mr. Tiptaft sighed. He saw that person leading the forward line of 
the Teversley School Football Club with even more lustre than the Doctor. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Tiptaft dined at the Angel, and then set out for an exploratory 
ramble through the small market-town of Stanforth. The streets were 
narrow, crooked, and quaint, and had a grave, old-world air about them 
that appealed to him. He passed a pleasant hour or so amongst them, and 
then, finding himself on the outskirts of the town, turned back. 

His intention was for the present frustrated. A small white dog, 
apparently incensed at Mr. Tiptaft’s close proximity to a row of bright 
green palings, ran out and seized him by the trousers leg. Mr. Tiptaft 
began to talk kindly and persuasively to the animal, somewhat after the 
fashion of a mother to her babe. At that moment a voice sounded from 
the garden beyond the green palings. The voice was instantly recognised, 
not only by the dog, but also by Mr. Tiptaft. He turned in the direction 
of the voice at the same time as the angry animal transferred his attentions 
to the other trousers leg, and beheld the same pair of merry eyes that had 
gleamed on him that morning in the train. 

“ Come away, you naughty dog. Off, Tiny! ” 

Tiny released Mr. Tiptaft, and wagged a stumpy tail, plainly saying, 
“ You see what I can do when the occasion demands it! ” 

The young lady began to apologise to Mr. Tiptaft, and then stopped 
suddenly as she recognised him. 
| “Why, if it isn’t !»» She now stood in the roadway. Tiny 
whirled round his mistress and Mr. Tiptatc, with short barks of defiance 
towards the latter. 

“Mr. Tiptaft, if I may venture to introduce myself.” 

“ You must not notice Tiny. If he likes anyone he always notices 
them,” she said laughing. 

“T hope I may say that he has found in me another ‘animals’ friend.’” 
replied Mr. Tiptaft. “I didn’t even scold him.” Mr. Tiptaft now felt 
peculiarly easy with this merry-eyed young lady. 
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“It is remarkable that our second meeting should also be placed to 
the account of the animals,” she said. 

“ But very fitting.” 

‘* ] suppose you are staying here? ” 

“That depends on the terrible committee of the Teversley school.” 
Mr. Tiptaft explained in a few words the object of his visit to Kilmorton. 
“ I fancy I am not sporting enough for them. Then, our friend of the 
comic papers is down here on the same errand as myself, and he’s an out- 
and-out athlete. I’m afraid I shall not stay long in Teversley.” 

The young lady gave a little start of surprise that Mr. Tiptaft did not 
notice. ‘Then she said, a peculiar sense of common interest making her 
forget that the young man before her was scarcely known to her: 

“Oh, what shall we do? I’m sure he’s not a friend to animals.” 

Mr. Tiptaft smiled. He rarely laughed. His smile, however, was 
an exceedingly pleasant one, and quite effective enough without voice 
accompaniment. 

The young lady became suddenly thoughtful, and was silent. 

Mr. Ti ate looked at her as she stood in the doorway. She was hatless, 
and a pile af rich brown hair, not too exasperatingly neat, crowned a rather 
small, well-set head. Mr. Tiptaft did not deliberately compare her charms; 
he was merely filled with the vague delight felt by any reasonable young 
man in the contemplation of a beautiful woman. Whether the beautiful 
woman was at the same time experiencing an indefinable charm in the 
contemplation of Mr. Tiptaft cannot here be placed on record. Mr. 
Tiptaft, being an unassuming young man, would certainly not have arrogated 
to himself such a unique compliment. 

The short silence was broken by the young lady. 

“I must be going,” she said; “I’m here on an afternoon visit to 
auntie’s. She’ll be wondering where I’ve got to. And she’s not in the 
sweetest of tempers just now. It’s the feathers, you know.” 

She laughed again—a short one; but as musical as a carol. Then she 
called Tiny, and whisked ake i the green gate and up the garden path 
with a little wave to Mr. Tiptaft of a round, gleaming white arm. 

Mr. Tiptaft, strolling away, reflected that he had not learnt her name. 
He was not too bold in such matters. He reflected, however, that she 
knew his. Young ladies are notoriously capable in such things. 

# * ® # * # 


; Miss Grace Mansfield said, as she poured out her father a second cup 
or tea: 

“‘ He is such a pleasant young man, too; one whom you would recognise 
at once as having a good, kind heart.” 

© Whilst the other . . .?” said the Doctor sarcastically. 

“ Whilst Mr. Greave—I think you said that was the name—gives one 
the impression that he hides under his undoubtedly fine moustache a very 
disagreeable mouth.” 

© The boys like a man who has won a name in the field, my dear.” « 
** The boys are not training to take part in one of these international] 
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matches that are the rage to-day. As an intelligent outsider, dear papa, 
T should say they’d be wiser to place their education in the hands of a man 
who had won a name in the field of scholarship.” 

. You are remarkably interested in this Mr.———_ I can’t think of his 
peculiar name,” put in the Doctor’s wife. 

“ Mr. Tiptaft, mamma; I have told you that he did me the service 
of spoiling my black feathers. As a reasonable young lady, I am naturally 
grateful to him.” 

“It is certainly to his credit that he—I think you said he was acquainted 
with The Church Messenger, my dear? ” 

“Yes, mamma; and he just dotes on animals. Tiny acknowledged 
him at once.” 

“Really now! ” said the good lady. 

“ And I understand,” pursued Grace, turning again to the Doctor, 
“that Mr. Tiptaft is not without experience in ‘ the field,’ as you call it. 
He has kept goal, you say.” | 

‘“‘ Yes,” assented the Doctor, inwardly wondering why the committee 
of Mr. Tiptaft’s school football club had not favoured him with a further 
choice. 

“‘T believe such a position is an important one.” 

‘Tt is one of undoubted responsibility,” replied the Doctor. 

“Then I take it,” said Grace, waxing bold, “that Mr. Tiptaft will 
have your support this evening? ” 

‘© My dear child,” remonstrated the mamma, “ it is most undaughter- 
like to urge your father so. Though, certainly .. .” 

The good lady was thinking that a young man who took an interest 
in The Church Messenger, however slight, was not unworthy of considera- 
tion. 

The Doctor rose—he would take a stroll in the garden. Two minutes 
later Grace had joined him. She took him by the arm, and said: 

“‘T don’t mind admitting, pa, that I’m a wee bit interested in the selec- 
tion of the new Assistant-Master. Having, by a coincidence, some valuable 
first-hand knowledge of the characters of the two candidates, I am naturally 
anxious to place it before the committee. I think you’ll admit, pa, that 
I’ve always taken an interest in the school.” 

“JT admit that willingly, my dear; I have frequently commented on 
it to your mamma. At the same time, it appears to me that your interest 
just now is considerably, and with a strange suddenness, above the normal. 
Further, you will allow me to remark, my dear, that when a young lady 
just out of the teens begins suddenly and fervently to sing the praises of 
a young man—also not very long out of his teens—and that on such slight 
basis as a couple of chance meetings, a parent is apt to think.” 

** Now, pa, I’m going to be vexed with you. Ill run away from home 
if you say another word.” 

“ Still, my dear, I don’t mind saying that—I like Mr. Tiptaft’s face. 
I fancy also that your mamma is somewhat influenced in his favour. And 


certainly, his scholarship——” 
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“You need not say another word,” interrupted Grace impulsively. 
“If you do, you'll spoil it.’ She would have liked to kiss the Doctor, 
but strategy forbade it as offering too strong a token of partiality in the 
matter of the selection of the new Assistant-Master. So she merely pinched 


his arm, and ran into the house. 
* * * * * * 


Some few weeks afterwards, on a certain evening when Miss Grace 
Mansfield had suddenly fallen into the habit of calling Mr. Tiptaft ‘ Ben,” 
and Mr. Tiptaft had as promptly taken to calling Miss Mansfield ‘“ Grace,” 
the happy maiden made her confession. 

“ Poor Greave,” said Mr. Tiptaft, “ the odds were as heavy against him 
as I had thought them in his favour.” 





RED CLOVER 


By Lirias A. JoHNSTONE 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 
I hear the low hum of a bonny brown bee; 
He searches for honey the whole meadow over— 
Oh, what is the tale he is telling to me? 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 
A brown lark a-hatching her live eggs 1 see; 

Her merry brown mate in the blue lift doth hover— ‘ 
Oh, what ts the song he is piping to me? 


Down in the meadow, among the red clover, 

A brown mouse is skipping and dancing with glee, 
But vainly I ask of the sleek-coated rover, 

Oh, what ts the dance he is weaving for me? 


Down in the meadcw, among the red clover, 
A figure in bruwn hastens swift o’er the lea; 
For tale, song, and dance were all of the lover, 
Who through the June sunlight is coming to me, 
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kicked him down the gangway, a doctor pounced upon his eyes like a raven, 
seeking for trachoma or ophthalmia; he was hustled ashore and ejected into 
the city in the name of Liberty—perhaps, theoretically, thus inoculating 
against kingocracy with a drop of its own virus. This hypodermic injection 
Se PiiGpenin wandered happily into the veins of the city with the broad 
grin of a pleased child. It was not burdened with baggage, cares, OF 
ambitions. Its body was lithely built and clothed in a sort of foreign fustian; 
its face was brightly vacant, with a small, flat nose, and was mostly covered 
by a thick, ragged, curling beard like the coat of a spaniel. In the pocket 
of the imported Thing were a few coins—denairi—scudi—kopecks— 
pfennigs—pilasters—whatever the financial nomenclature of his unknown 
country may have been. 

Prattling to himself, always broadly grinning, pleased by the roar and 
movement of the barbarous city into which the steamship cut-rates had 
shunted him, the alien strayed away from the sea, which he hated, as far as 
che district covered by Engine Company No. 99. Light as a cork, he was 
kept bobbing along by the human tide, the crudest atom in all the silt of 
the stream that emptied into the reservoir of Liberty. 

While crossing Third Avenue he slowed his steps, enchanted by the 
thunder of the elevated trains above him and the soothing crash of the 
wheels on the cobbles. And then there was a new, delightful chord in the 
uproar—the musical clanging of a gong and a great shining juggernaut 
belching fire and smoke, that people were hurrying to see. 

This beautiful thing, entrancing to the eye, dashed past, and the proto- 
plasmic immigrant stepped into the wake of it with his broad, enraptured, 
uncomprehending grin. And so stepping, stepped into. the a of No. 99’s 
flying hose-cart, with John Byrnes gripping, with arms of steel, the reins 
over the plunging backs of Erebus and Joe. 

The unwritten unconstitutional code of the firemen has no exceptions 
or amendments. It is a simple thing—as simple as the rule of three There 
was the heedless unit in the right of way; there was the hose-cart and the 
iron pillar of the elevated railroad. 

John Byrnes swung all his weight and muscle on the left rein. The 
team and cart swerved that way and crashed like a torpedo into the pillar. 
The men on the cart went flying like skittles. The driver’s strap burst, 
the pillar rang with the shock, and John Byrnes fell on the car track with 
a broken shoulder twenty feet away, while Erebus—beautiful, raven-black, 
best-loved Erebus—lay whickering in his harness with a broken leg. 

In consideration for the feelings of Engine Company No. gg the details 
will be lightly touched. The company does not like to be reminded of 
that day. There was a great crowd, and hurry calls were sent in; and while 
the ambulance gong was clearing the way, the men of No. 99 heard the 
crack of the S.P.C.A. agent’s pistol, and turned their heads away, not daring 
to look towards Erebus again. | 

When the firemen got back to the engine-house they found that one 
of them was dragging by the collar the cause of their desolation and grief. 
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They set. it in the middle of the floor and gathered grimly about it. Through 
its whiskers the calamitous object chattered effervescently and waved its 
hands. 

“ Sounds like a seidlitz powder,” said Mike Dowling, disgustedly, 
“ and it makes me sicker than one. Call that a man!—that hoss was worth 
a steamer full of such two-legged animals. It’s a immigrant—that’s what 
it 18.” | 
“ Look at the doctor’s chalk mark on its coat,” said Reilly, the desk 
man. “It’s just landed. It must be a kind of a Dago or a Hun or one 
of them Finns, I guess. That’s the kind of truck that Europe unloads on 
to us.” 

‘‘ Think of a thing like that getting in the way and laying John up in 
hospital and spoiling the best fire team in the city,” groaned another fireman. 
“ It ought to be taken down to the dock and drowned.” 

‘“¢ Somebody go around and get Sloviski,” suggested the engine driver, 
“and let’s see what nation is responsible for this conglomeration of hair 
and head noises.” 

Sloviski kept a delicatessen store around the corner on Third Avenue, 
and was reputed to be a linguist. 

One of the men fetched him—a fat, cringing man, with a discursive 
eye and the odours of many kinds of meats upon him. 

“Take a whirl at this importation with your jaw-breakers, Sloviski,” 
requested Mike Dowling. ‘ We can’t quite figure out whether he’s from 
the Hackensack Bottoms or Hongkong-on-the-Ganges.” 

Sloviski addressed the stranger in several dialects, that ranged in rhythm 
and cadence from the sounds produced by a tonsilitis gargle to the opening 
of a can of tomatoes with a pair of scissors. The immigrant replied in 
accents resembling the uncorking of a bottle of ginger ale. 

“‘ ] have you his name,” reported Sloviski. ‘You shall not pronounce 
it. Writing of it in paper is better. They gave him paper, and he wrote, 
“ Demetre Svangvsk.” 

“ Looks like shorthand,” said the desk man. 

“He speaks some language,” continued the interpreter, wiping his 
fore head, “of Austria and mixed with a little Turkish. And, den, he 
have some Magyar words and a Polish or two, and many like the Roumanian, 
but not without talk of one tribe in Bessarabia. I do not him quite under- 
stand.” | 

“ ‘Would you call him a Dago or a Polocker, or what? ” asked Mike, 
frowning at the polyglot description. 

“ He is a,” answered Sloviski, “ he is a—I dink he come from—I dink 
he is a fool,” he concluded, impatient at his linguistic failure, “and if you 
pleases I will go back at mine delicatessen.” 

“ ‘Whatever he 1s, he’s a bird,” said Mike Dowling; “and you want 
to watch him fly.” 

Taking by the wing the alien fowl that had fluttered into the nest of 
Liberty, Mike led him to the door of the engine-house and bestowed upon 
him a kick hearty enough to convey the entire animus of Company 99. 
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Demetre Svangvsk hustled away down the sidewalk, turning once to show 
his ineradicable grin to the aggrieved firemen. | 

In three weeks John Byrnes was back at his post from the hospital. 
With great custo he proceeded to bring his war map up to date. “ My 
money on the Japs every time,” he declared. ‘“ Why, look at them Russians 
—they’re nothing but wolves. Wipe ’em out, I say—and the little old 
jiu-jitsu gang are just the cherry blossoms to do the trick, and don’t you 
torget it! ” 

The second day after Byrnes’ reappearance came Demetre Svangvsk, 
the unidentified, to the engine-house, with a broader grin than ever. He 
managed to convey the idea that he wished to congratulate the hose-cart 
driver on his recovery and to apologise for having caused the accident. This 
he accomplished by so many extravagant gestures and explosive noises that 
the company was diverted for half an hour. Then they kicked him out 
again, and on the next day he came back grinning. How or where he lived 
no one knew. And then John Byrnes’ nine-year-old son, Chris, who brought 
him convalescent delicacies from home to eat, took a fancy te Svangvsk, and 
they allowed him to loaf about the door of the engine-house occasionally. 

One afternoon the big drab automobile of the Deputy Fire Commis- 
sioner buzzed up to the door of No. 99, and the Deputy stepped inside for 
an informal inspection. The men kicked Svangvsk out a little harder than 
usual, and proudly escorted the Deputy around 99, in which everything 
shone like my lady’s mirror. 

The Deputy respected the sorrow of the company concerning the loss 
of Erebus, and he had come to promise it another mate for Joe that would 
do him credit. So they let Joe out of his stall and showed the Deputy how 
deserving he was of the finest mate that could be in horsedom. 

While they were circling around Joe confabbing, Chris climbed into 
the Deputy’s auto and threw the power full on. The men heard a monster 
puffing and a shriek from the lad, and sprang out too late. The big auto 
shot away, luckily taking a straight course down the street. The boy knew 
nothing of its machinery; he sat clutching the cushions and howling. With 
the power on, nothing could have stopped that auto except a brick house, 
and there was nothing for Chris to gain by such a stoppage. 

Demetre Svangvsk was just coming in again with a erin for another 
kick when Chris played this merry prank. While the others sprang for the 
door, Demetre sprang for Joe. He glided upon the horse’s bare back like 
a snake, and shouted something at him like the crack of a dozen whips. 
One of the firemen afterwards swore that Joe answered him back in the same 
language. Ten seconds after the auto started the big horse was eating up 
the asphalt behind it like a strip of macaroni. 

Some people two blocks and a half away saw the rescue. They said 
that the auto was nothing but a drab noise with a black speck in the middle 
of it for Chris, when a big bay horse with a lizard lying on its back cantered 
up alongside of it, and the lizard reached over and picked the black speck 
out of the noise. 
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THE JAUNTS OF GERMAINE 


By A. SuLLIVAN 
Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


III.—A CONCERT AT THE MINING CAMP—AND A 
“ HOLD-UP ” 


Yellow Streak Mine, 
Some Time in June. 


—-~ARLING MAMA, 

ete I feel really quite affectionate towards you, 
because I haven’t even tried to write you for over 
ten days. Ever since Brother Billykin and I arrived 
here, it’s been one big thrill of excitement. You 
can’t have the slightest idea, Mama, how utterly 
fascinating a gold mine is, and how different from 
what one has always imagined. I thought people 
found gold in bunches, or clusters, or something, but 
they don’t, and it’s only dull yellow streaks in dull grey rock, and that’s 
all. I never appreciated my bangles so much as now, when I have seen 
what a lot of trouble it takes to get the gold to make them with. I suppose 
you'd like to know just what Yellow Streak really is. Well, Mama, from 
the lake there are only a few log shacks to be seen, huddled under the 
enormous pines like a flock of frightened birds. Somebody or other has 
made a feeble attempt at a garden, and here and there between the boulders 
are little patches of potatoes. The mine itself is really a mile further back 
in the bush, and down here you can listen to the thumping of the engines 
and the clanging of the signal bells. You know, Mama, there is something 
dreadfully nice about being the only woman among a hundred men. I feel 
in a way what Eve must have felt in the Garden of Eden before the fall. 
Very, very superior. You don’t know how glad I am that the Penniless 
Nobody followed me all the way from England just to be near me, because 
out here it seems so natural to be sociable, and you can’t always be that 
with your own brother. Each day is just alike until you come round to 
Sunday, when everybody and everything stops to rest. The day shift begins 
to work at seven every morning, just after six o’clock breakfast, and I watch 
them all passing my door from behind the window curtain. Then the night 
shift, who are just off duty, all go to sleep, and by nine there isn’t a sound 
anywhere, except the machinery in the distance. Parker makes coffee for 
Billy and me and the Penniless Nobody; a little after that everything settles 
down for the day till dinner-time. I was fearfully disappointed that we 
were not going to have our food with the men, because I’ve always longed 
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to see how people eat with their knives without cutting themselves. But 
the manager says it wouldn’t do, because they’d be shy and I’d be disgusted. 
So we have our meals in his shack, Mama. Such a quaint place, full of 
stuffed animals and girls’ photographs. The animals are quite unusual, but 
the girls all look very common. Most of them are in China silk blouses, 
wearing carnations with the stalks up, and a spray of asparagus fern. [?m 
so sorry, because the manager is really such a dear, with a nice beard that’s 
usually full of twigs and odd things out of the bush. After breakfast, 
Billykin, the Penniless Nobody, and the manager go up to the mine, and 
your poor Germaine fills in the morning as best she can. At first it was 
quite dull, until I began to hide behind trees and terrify Grub whenever 
she came out. She thinks we are completely surrounded by wild animals, 
and only yesterday she asked Long Jim if the elephant season began in 
August or September!!! Up at the shaft, Mama, it’s horribly noisy, but 
most desperately interesting. A mine, you see, is just a deep hole that they 
are feverishly tearing the insides out of, day and night. The more inside 
you get, the better you do. The insides are all pulled up in steel buckets 
to the top, and tipped into a set of baby railway trucks, to be tipped in their 
turn into what they call the “dump.” The “ dump ” is all the mine-insides 
that have been taken out before, and it winds away towards the forest like 
a big grey snake. I don’t know if I have explained things really politely, 
Mama, but that’s just what it all is and what it looks like. When the men 
go down in the shaft, they look terribly ugly, and perhaps that’s why there 
isn’t such a thing as a glass in the place. They wear oilskins that are all 
stained with grey mud, and large picture hats, with a lighted candle, like 
an aigrette, stuck in the very front. I could never marry a miner, Mama, 
because I’d only see him at night and on Sundays, which would be so dull 
for me. After lunch the manager, or one of the men, takes me out in a 
canoe, and sometimes it’s the Penniless Nobody. I know how terrified you 
are of the water, Mama, but up here I’m sure even you would enjoy it. 
Of course, you want to know what the P.N. and I talk about. We are 
very, very quiet as a rule; and even though I haven’t really come out, yet 
I realise the joy of being quiet with somebody you like very, very much. 
I have to smoke cigarettes to keep the flies off, and only this morning I 
was wondering which you would rather I was—marked for life by mos- 
quitoes, or smoking to save my complexion......... Couldn’t finish 
this, as we were going out in the canoe. It’s quite late now, and Grub is 
fussing round trying to get me to bed. When my shampoo powders run 
out there will be nothing but gold dust to fall back on, so don’t be surprised, 
Mama, if, when I come back to you, you find me blonde but cleanly. 

Kiss everyone for me—even the women I really don’t like. 

Your devoted, 

GERMAINE. 
# # * * * ® 
Dear Mater, 

There are already half a dozen letters here for you that we haven’t 
been able to send off, but I may as‘well send you one more from a devoted 
son, Germaine is at present sitting on a log in the middle of the potato 
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dear brother of yours, and, since New York hurt my eyes, I came right 
along.’ Wasn’t it splendid of her, Mama? All that horrible way by 
herself up from Port Arthur on the same timber truck we had. Long 
Jim fell in love with her on sight, but as long as she leaves my Penniless 
Nobody alone I don’t care. We had to unpack her trunk the same way as 
mine, and leave most of her frocks under the rubber sheet, with mine, in 
the freight shed, but she didn’t mind a bit, and we simply screamed over 
everything. She sat in the canoe, just like some sweet, inquisitive bird, 
staring from side to side, her lap full of face powder, silk stockings, and 
boxes of candy, and when Long Jim said “ the heat was mighty opulent,” 
she handed him her puff in the sweetest way. I wish I could think of 
doing things like that, Mama; but I suppose when I have buried one or 
two husbands the way she has, it will all cOme quite naturally. Billykin 
and the P.N. were waiting for us, and Billykin shouted like mad the moment 
he saw Mrs. Van. She was so cool and so composed. You might have 
thought she was coming into a drawing-room, instead of a mining camp. 
Don’t you think it’s awfully clever, Mama, to Look your pedigree, even 
if you haven’t got one? Even the manager was fascinated, and began 
taking the things and twigs out of his beard, which he never troubled to 
do for me. But I’m not in the least jealous, for she’s much older than 
she looks, and when she has done with all these little tricks, I shall just 
be beginning them, sha’n’t I, Mama?’ So I’m just going to take lessons 
from her, and the first thing I want to find out is whether a man likes a 
natural woman with a shiny nose, or an unnatural woman with a powdered 
one. I’m sure she can teach me everything. When I tell you I am letting 
her share my one-roomed log house, you will realise that I really am fond 
of her. No woman ever dressed herself properly and to advantage when 
there was another woman in the room that she disliked. I wonder if you 
have ever found that out, Mama? I’m so glad to be able to talk “ frillies ” 
with someone again. I feel that since I left New York all the fashions must 
have changed. Mrs. Van says there hasn’t been a new way of doing one’s 
hair for quite three weeks, so she expects the present mode has come to 
stay. I’m fearfully excited about Saturday. We are to have the concert 
in the men’s “ sleep camp,” and it’s the first one they’ve ever had up here. 
Both Mrs. Van and I are going to dress, and I suppose I’ll do something 
on my guitar. Billykin is sending to Port Arthur all the letters, and also 
for drinks and cigars for the men. Everyone is doing something, and the 
programme is yards long. Mrs. Van has just taken her back hair, not 
down, but off, and is yawning like a sleepy white mouse, so I must stop — 
this. To-night I’m going to tell her all about the Penniless Nobody, and 
ask her advice. I’ve been perfectly crazy (that’s American, Mama) to write 
you all about him, but it would only make you cross, so there’s not much 

ood. Please don’t think because I say so little about him to you that I 
Sion’t intend to marry him. I?m more decided than ever. 


Your devoted but determined daughter, 
GERMAINE, 
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Dear Mater, 

Of course G. has told you about the arrival of Mrs. Van. Naturally 
I’m delighted, as I took such a great fancy to her in New York, and she 
gets on so splendidly with Germaine. Yesterday we took them down the 
shaft to see what G. calls “‘ the place where the insides come from,” and it 
was far more entertaining than any Gaiety show I ever saw. Mrs. Van 
insisted on wearing a blue chiffon veil over her oilskin miner’s hat, while 
G. wouldn’t put hers on till it was transformed into a Rue de la Paix creation, 
with maple leaves and white daisies. They screamed the whole way going 
down in the bucket, and every time a bit of quartz fell in one of the side 
cuts Mrs. Van swore it was a mouse!! There was only room for three 
at once in the bucket, and Germaine, looking pale but fearfully attractive, 
clung round Jack Clayton’s neck the whole way down. Of course the 
men were simply delighted with them, and to see Germaine sitting on the 
diamond drill singing Grand Opera was something not to be forgotten. 1 
think they both expected a sort of Aladdin’s Cave, instead of dripping grey 
walls and the weary thudding of the drill. They have just gone back to 
camp to get the candle grease out of their hair. Mrs. Van took off most 
of her curls before she went down, and left them with Long Jim. When 
we came up he had surrounded them with flowers, and was standing on 
guard with a pick!!! 

Much love, from 
BILLYKIN. 
& % * * 7 
Dearest Mama, 

This is really going to be a long letter—longer even than my usual 
long one—so you might as well put your feet up on the sofa and devote 
all your attention to it. Of course, all my news is about the concert and 
what happened after it, but I’m going to lead you up to that gently, so will 
begin where I left off in my last. First of all, Mrs. Van thinks the Penniless 
Nobody “ real sweet and romantic.” I told her all about him and me and 
us generally (it?s not grammar, Mama), curled up on the foot of her bed, 
and she was most fearfully interested. She says the P.N. and I were simply 
made for each other, and has already promised to be my matron of honour 
at the wedding. I am only writing this to let you know it’s all settled. 
Only this morning the three of us were talking about church decorations 
The P.N. says he’d like me to wear a short skirt, and carry a bouquet of 
picks and diamond drill cores, but I wouldn’t really feel I was being married 
in those clothes, would I, Mama? On Friday Long Jim took us over to 
the siding to get our evening frocks from under the rubber sheet. They were 
all quite safe, except my mauve muslin, and field mice or something else 
had eaten all the baby ribbon off the skirt. Mrs. Van selected a wonderful 
frock of grey chiffon over cerise, but your demure daughter Germaine chose 
that white fluffy thing with the rose-buds playing truant all over it. 

Everyone at Yellow Streak was fearfully excited, and on Saturday they 
fixed up the “ sleep camp ” just as if it were for a gala performance at the 
Opera. The whole place, Mama, was a mass of maple branches and golden 
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except in magazines. I felt fearfully shy at first, but Mrs. Van showed 
her high heels and twitched her pearl dog collar with utter content. The 
concert began, Mama, with a speech by the foreman, who was really quite 
poetical about tender flowers—meaning us—and the desert—meaning 
Yellow Streak. Then one of the men got up and did a mouth organ solo, 
while we all kept time with out feet, giving little “ whoops ” whenever we 
felt inclined. You could hardly see across the room for smoke, but that 
kept the mosquitoes out, so I didn’t mind so much. After that Long Jim 
recited something about “ The distant lights of home across the prairie, 
Bring back the thoughts of my dear sweetheart, Mary.” Everyone seemed 
to think a lot of it, but the girl in it was such a soft little thing I couldn’t 
work up.any enthusiasm. Later on the manager helped me up on the oil 
barrels, and I sang my three little songs. I don’t want to be conceited, 
Mama, but the applause was enough to knock all my hairpins out, so, of 
course, I had to sing other things. I simply loved it because it was all 
so different and strange. But after that came the real excitement. _Billykin 
had just finished his little batch of Scotch stories, and sat down beside . 
Mrs. Van, when the door swung open with an appalling crash, and eight 
men with masks and revolvers simply hurled themselves into the room. 
Mrs. Van gave a little jump and a loud scream, and then everything became 
horribly still. I could hear my own heart beating away up behind my ears, 
and the guitar across my knees felt as though it was made of iron. Billykin’s 
cigarette fell from his mouth, and the Penniless Nobody gave my arm one 
blessed reassuring squeeze. All the time the eight revolvers were pointing 
round ina sort of circle that seemed to cover everybody. Then they all 
began talking at once, and the manager leant over and explained. They 
were robbers, Mama. Real live robbers with masks and guns. Our men 
weren’t allowed to keep their revolvers in the “sleep camp,” and so we were 
completely at their mercy. Billykin bit his lips, oh, so hard, and I couldn’t 
keep my knees still for more than a minute at a time. Then the leader of 
the gang came over to Mrs. Van, made a polite little speech of apology, 
and asked for all her jewels. She went even whiter than her pearls, and 
made a dry, gasping little noise in her throat. The others still had their 
revolvers pointing all ways, and as there was only one door, no one had a 
chance to slip away to the shaft for help. There we all sat like raging, 
furious children. I wasn’t exactly frightened, Mama, but it gave me a sick, 
hot feeling, with a pinch at the end ve it. I hadn’t even my string of pearls 
on, so they couldn’t get anything from me; but Billykin handed over his 
watch and cigarette case, and the manager gave up his huge diamond ring. 
I know it all sounds so brave on paper, Mama, but you can’t realise how 
utterly thrilling it was. Then very, very slowly Mrs. Van began to take 
off her rings. There was a sort of desperate humour about it that even 
she seemed to see. But our men could do nothing. You could hear their 
teeth gritting on their pipe stems and dull whisper of rage like thunder on 
a hot day. I know you will think it common of me, Mama, but I rather 
liked the robbers. It gave me the feeling that I wanted to go shop-lifting 
at the Stores, or steal a pair of stockings at a sale. All this time Mrs. Van 
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Prince Roland 1089 


‘‘ Sir, you are the politest of pirates, yet indeed is your lieutenant a 
harsh man. Without so much as removing his headpiece, he commanded 
me to betake myself to the courtyard and report to his chief, which obediently 
I have done.’’ 

‘*T did not guess there were women in this robber’s nest. My lieutenant 
is searching for men in hiding, so please accept my assurance that you will 
suffer no further annoyance. You are surely not alone in the Schloss ?”’ 

_ “* Her ladyship, the Pfalzgraf’s wife, with her attendants, have sought 
shelter in an another part of the castle; presently, they too will appear, 
prisoners to your most ungallant subordinate; that is, if their doors are no 
stouter than mine: has proved, or if your furious men have not dislocated 
their shoulders.”’ 

‘‘ How came you to be absent from her ladyship’s party ?”’ 

‘‘ Because, most urbane pirate Captain, I am an unwilling prisoner in 
this stronghold, being an obstreperous person, who refused to obey my 
superiors; those set in authority over me. Therefore am I immured in this 
dismal dungeon of the water-rats, and so, youthful pirate, I welcome even so 
red-handed an outlaw as yourself.”’ 

‘“ Then are we in like case, my lady of the midnight beauty, for I, too, 
am an unwilling prisoner in Pfalzgrafenstein, and when you came, was 
cogitating some plan of escape. Therefore, rebellious maid, the sword of 
this red-handed freebooter is most completely at your service,’’ and with 
that the speaker once more doffed his bonnet with a gallant sweep that caused 
the plume to kiss the flagstones at his feet, and he bowed low to the brave 
girl who had shown no fear of him. 

Greusel appeared on one of the balconies, and called down to his leader. 

‘* There are,’’ he said, ‘‘a number of women in the western portion of 
the castle. They have barred their doors, but tell me that the rooms contain 
the Pfalzgravine Von Stahleck and other noble ladies, with their tirewomen. 
What am I to do?”’ : 

‘‘ Place a guard in the corridor, and make certain these ladies do not 
communicate with any outside the castle.”’ 

‘I thought it well,’’ explained Greusel, ‘‘ not to break in the doors with- 
out definite instructions from you to that effect.’’ 

‘Quite right. Tell the ladies we will not molest them.”’ 

‘“You molested me!’ cried the girl in the courtyard, her dark eyes 
flashing in the glow of the torches. 

‘This person,’’ said the unemotional Greusel, betraying no eye for 
beauty, ‘‘ called us every malefacterous name she could command.”’ 

The girl laughed scornfully. 

‘*But I would not have dislodged her,’’ continued Greusel, unperturbed, 
‘* had not a window in her apartment, which is on the eastern side of the 
castle, overlooked the operations of the Pfalzgraf on the barge, and she pro- 
claimed her determination to warn Von Stahleck that his castle was filled 
with freebooters. Therefore I broke in the door, ordering her and the two 
women to descend to the courtyard. On examining her room, I find there is 
no such window as she described, and she could not communicate with the 
Count, so I advise that you send her back again.”’ 

Once more the young lady laughed, and exclaimed : 

‘*T could not break down the door myself, so I compelled you and your 
clods to do it. You will not have me sent back, will you, Commander 
Pirate ?”’ 

‘“If you are really my fellow prisoner, and not one of the enemy, you 
shall go where it suits you.”’ 

‘She may be deluding you also,’' warned Greusel, 
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‘* I shall risk that,’’ replied Roland, smiling at the girl, who smiled back 
at him. She apparently had a will of her own, but seemed sensitively respon- 
sive to fair treatment. 

“* Are there servants ?’’ asked Roland. 

‘Three only, and they tottering with age; more frightened than the 
women themselves. One of the men, however, is important, being, as he 
told me, the keeper of the treasure house. I have relieved him of his keys, 
and find the strong-room well supplied with bags of gold. _ will be the 
richest haul yet, excepting our two barrels of coin from 

‘* Silence ! ’’ cried Roland, amazed at Greusel’s ieee ‘* Mention 
no names. Did you discover ‘another exit excepting the gate by which we 
entered ?”’ 

‘* No other exit,’’ said Greusel, but at the northern end there is a smal] 
window through which a man of ordinary size might pass. It is, however, 
high above the rocks, and I can discern, floating in the tide, a fleet of small 
boats. ’”’ 

‘* Ah,” said Roland, ‘‘ that is important.’ 

‘“Taken in conjunction with the gold, most amiable robber, it is 
important,’’ said the girl. 

‘* Taken in conjunction with the gold,’’ repeated Roland, with another 
smile, and added: ‘‘ Also in conjunction with a lady who, if I understand 
her, wishes to escape from Pfalz.’’ 

‘* Quite right,’’ agreed the girl, archly. ‘‘ Do I receive a share of the 
treasure ? ’’ 

‘* Tf you join our band, you will certainly share.’’ 

‘*Oh!’”’ she cried with feigned disappointment. ‘‘I thought you had 
already accepted me as a member. And what am I to call my new overlord, 
who acquires wealth so successfully that he does not wish the amount men- 
tioned, or the place from which it was taken specified.’’ 

‘*My name is Roland. Will you consent to a fair exchange? ”’ 

‘*T am called Hilda by my friends.”’ 

‘*Then, Hilda,’’ said the young man, looking at her with admiration, 
‘* I welcome you as one of my lieutenants.”’ 

‘* Indeed!’ she exclaimed with affected indignation. ‘‘I shall be first 
lieutenant, or nothing.”’ 

p to this moment Herr Joseph Greusel, who so unceremoniously 
made your acquaintance, has been my chief lieutenant, but I willingly give 
you his place.’’ 

‘You hear, Greusel?’’ Hilda called to the man leaning over the 
balcony. 

The deposed one made a grimace, but no reply. 

‘* Set your guard, and come down, Greusel,’’ commanded Roland. 

Greusel presently appeared in the courtyard, followed by four men. 

‘*T have left two on guard,” he said. 

‘Right. What have you done with the servants? ”’ 

“ Tied them up. I found a loft full of ropes.”’ 

‘* Right again. Take four men, and stand guard at the entrance. Send 
Ebearhard to me.”’ 

Before Ebearhard arrived, Roland turned to the girl. 

‘Return to vour room,’’ he said, ‘and cause your women to collect 
whatever you wish to take with you.’ 

‘‘T prefer to stay where I am,’’ protested Hilda. ‘‘ I am anxious to hear 
your plans. I don’t know how you are to emerge from the Schloss in 
safety.”’ 

i Fraulein Hilda, the first duty of a chief lieutenant is obedience.”’ 
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‘‘ Refusing that, what will you do?’”’ 

‘IT shall call two of my men, cause you to be carried to your room, and 
order them to see that you do not leave it again.”’ 

‘To remain here when you have departed.”’ 

‘** That, of course.’’ 

‘* You will take the gold, however.’’ 

‘‘ Certainly, the gold obeys, doing what I ask of it.’’ 

For a few moments the girl stood there, gazing defiance at him, but 
although a slight smile hovered about his lips, she realised in some subtle 
way that he meant what he said. Her eyes lowered, and an expression of 
pique came into her pretty face, then she drew a long sigh. 

‘* IT will go to my room,” she said, very quietly. 

‘‘ Then I will cafl upon you the moment I have given instructions to my 
third lieutenant.’”’ | | 

‘* Do not trouble,’’ she replied haughtily, ‘‘I remain a prisoner of the 
Pfalzgraf Von Stahleck, who, though a distinguished pillager like yourself, 
nevertheless possesses the instincts of a noble.”’ 

With that, the young woman retired slowly up the stairway, and disap- 
peared, followed by her two maids. 

‘* Ebearhard,’’ said Roland, when that official appeared, ‘‘ Greusel has 
discovered a window to the north through which yourself and a number of 
your men may get down to the rocks with the aid of a cord, and he tells me 
there is a loft full of ropes from which you may select material. There is also 
a flotilla of boats tied up at the lower end of the castle. He has also visited 
the treasury, and finds it well supplied with bags of coin. I intend to effect 
a junction between those bags and that flotilla. Our position is quite unten- 
able, for there is probably some secret entrance to this castle that we know 
nothing of. There are also a number of women within whom we cannot 
coerce, and must not starve. Truth to tell, I fear them more than I do the 
rufhans outside. Have the men-at-arms discovered that we pulled up the 
ladder and closed the gate? ’”’ 

‘“They have not discovered it yet, otherwise, they would return from 
their pillage as quickly and unanimously as did the Red Margrave and his 
men when he found his castle ablaze. They are making a clean job of looting 
the barge.”’ 

‘In that case, our barrels of gold are gone, making it all the more neces- 
sary we carry with us every kreutzer our friend Von Stahleck possesses. Call 
every man from the door except one. Greusel has the keys, and will lead you 
to the treasury. Carry the bags to the north window. While your men are 
doing this, rive a stout rope so that we may all speedily descend to the rocks, 
except aS many as are necessary to lower the bags. When this is accom- 
plished, Greusel will report to me from the balcony, and then descend, taking 
with him the man on guard. Apportion the men and the bags in all the 
boats but one. That one I shall take charge of. Put Greusel in command 
of the flotilla, and tell him to convey his fleet as quietly as possible to the 
eastern shore; then paddle up in slack water until he is, say, a third of a 
league above Pfalz. There he is to await the skiff. You will stand by the 
remaining boat until I join you. I shall be accompanied by three women, 
so retain the largest and most comfortable of the small boats.”’ 

Ebearhard looked sharply at Roland at mention of the women, but said 
nothing. 

Roland went in person to the room occupied by the young woman, and 
knocked at her door, whereupon it was opened very promptly. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is opportunity for escape if you care to 
avail yourself of it.”’ 
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The girl had been seated when he entered, but now she rose, speaking 
in a voice that was somewhat tremulous. 

‘“‘Sir, I was wrong to disobey when you had treated me so fairly. I 
shall therefore punish myself by remaining where I am.’ 

‘““Madam, you will punish me as well by remaining, and indeed, I 
deserve it, forgetting as I did for the moment en I addressed a lady. If 
you will give me the pleasure of escorting you, I shall conduct you in safety 
to the place of refuge you wish to reach. 

** Sir, you are most courteous, but I fear my destination might take you 
further afield than would be convenient for you. 

‘* My time is my own, and the assurance of your security will afford me 
great gratification. Tell me your destination.’ 

a It is the Convent of Nonnenwerth, situated on an island near Roland- 
seck.’’ 

‘*T shall be happy to convoy you thither.’ 

‘‘ It is my desire to join the Sisterhood fees and, again, I thank you.’ 

‘*To become a nun?’’ cried Roland, with a note of disappointment in 
his voice. 

‘“Yes. To this determination my guardian is opposed, and so has 
caused me to be imprisoned here.”’ 

‘* Alas,’’ said Roland, with a sigh, ‘‘ I confess myself in agreement with 
him so far as your taking the veil is concerned, yet, the imprisonment you 
have suffered seems unduly harsh.’”’ 

The girl’s seriousness fled, and she smiled at him. 

‘You have had some experience of my obstinacy, and even proposed 
harsher treatment than that adopted by my guardian 

‘“ You forget,’’ interrupted Roland, ‘* that I ee for my lack of 
manners. I hope during our journey to Nonnenwerth I may earn complete 
forgiveness.”’ 

“You are forgiven already, which is magnanimous of me, when you 
recollect that the fault was wholly my own. I shall join you in the courtyard 
at once.”’ 

‘‘T shall be there,’’ he replied with firmness. 

Roland departed to the north window, and saw the flotilla had already 
departed. He could discern Ebearhard standing with his hand on the prow 
of the remaining boat, and so drew up the rope, untied it from the ring to 
which it was fastened, ‘and threw it down to his lieutenant. 

‘* A rope is always useful,”’ ~ he whispered, ‘“‘ and we shall puzzle the good 
Pfalzgraf regarding our exit.’ 

In the courtyard he a the three women awaiting him. Quietly he 
drew back the heavy bolts, and undid the stout chains. Holding the door 
slightly ajar, he peered out at the scene on the landing, brightly illuminated 
by numerous torches which the servants held aloft. 

The men-at-arms were enjoying themselves hugely, and the great heap 
of bales already on the rocks showed that they were determined not to leave 
even one package on the barge. The fact that they stood in the light pre- 
vented their seeing the exit of the quartette from the castle, even had any 
been on the outlook. 

Roland swung the door wide, placed the ladder in the same position it 
had formerly occupied, assisted the three women to the ground, and then led 
them round the castle through the darkness to Ebearhard and his skiff. 
Dipping their paddles with great caution, they kept well out of the torchlight 
radius. 

As they left the shadow of the castle, and came within sight of the party 
on the landing, they were somewhat startled by a lusty cheer. 
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‘‘ Ah,”’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘ they have discovered our barrels of gold.”’ 
—“°T Is very likely,’’ replied Roland. 

‘* Still,’ added Ebearhard, consolingly, ‘‘I think we have made a good 
exchange. There appears to be more money in Stahleck’s bags than in our 
two barrels.”’ 

‘‘By the Three Kings!’ cried Roland, staring up-stream, ‘the barge 
is getting away. They have looted her completely, and are giving her a 
parting cheer. The robbers evidently bear no malice against our popular 
Captain. Hear them inviting him to call again! ”’ 

They heard the rattle of the big chain. It was more amenable than that 
at Furstenberg, confirming Roland in his belief that Von Stahleck was the 
inventor of the device. They saw half a dozen men paying out a rope, while 
the first section of the chain sunk, leaving clear a passage-way for the barge. 
Silhouetted against the torch-light, the boatmen were getting ready with their 
sweeps, prepared to dip them into the water as soon as the vessel got clear of 
the rocky island. 

‘* We will paddle alongside before they begin to row,’’ said Roland, and 
Captain Blumenfels was gently hailed from the river, much to his astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Make for the eastern bank, Captain,’’ whispered Roland, ‘‘ and keep 
a look-out for a number of small boats.’”’ 

Presently, rowing up the river strenuously, close to the shore, the barge 
came upon the flotilla. Here Roland bade Hilda remain where she was, and 
leaving Ebearhard in charge of the skiff, he clambered up on the barge, 
ordering Greusel to range his boats alongside, and fling aboard the treasure. 

‘* Did his excellency of Pfalz leave you anything at all, Captain? ”’ 

‘‘Not a rag,’’ replied the Captain. ‘‘ The barge is as empty as a drum.”’ 

‘‘In that case there is nothing for it but a speedy return to Frankfort. 
I do not regret the cloth, which has been paid for over and over again, and 
I am a mercenary to grudge Von Stahleck our two barrels of gold.’’ 

‘‘ As to the gold, mein Herr,’’ replied the Captain gravely, ‘‘ I took the 
liberty of reversing your plan at Lorch.”’ 

‘* What plan ?”’ | 

‘“You poured gold into the wine barrels, but I poured the red wine of 
Lorch into the gold barrels, and threw the empty cask overboard. Perhaps 
you know that the Pfalzgraf grows excellent white wine round his castle of 
Stahleck, and despises the red wine of Lorch and Assmannshausen. He 
tasted the wine, which had not been improved by being poured into the dirty 
gold barrels, spat it out with an oath, and said we were welcome to keep it. 
He has also promised to send me to Frankfort a cask of good white wine.”’ 

“* Most excellent, Captain! ’’ exclaimed Roland. ‘‘ Despite your quiet, 
unassuming ways, you are the most ingenious of men.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I but copied your honour’s ingenuity.”’ 

‘‘ However, you have saved the gold, and you must accept my third 
share of the money.” 

By this time the bags had been stowed. Greusel followed them, and 
stood ready to receive further orders. 

*“'You make for Frankfort,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ keeping close to this side of 
the river. No man to be allowed ashore until you reach the capital. Captain, 
are there provisions sufficient for the voyage ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, mein Herr.’’ 

“* Put every available man at the oars, and get past Furstenberg before 
daybreak. My men, who have not had an opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves as warriors, must distinguish themselves at the sweeps. Ebearhard 
and Greusel will spend their time in making a fair division of the gold. 
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What portion you find me entitled to, place in the keeping of the merchant, 
Herr Goebel. And now I tie four bags to my belt for emergencies.”’ 

‘‘Are you not coming with us, Roland ?’’ asked Greusel, anxiously. 

‘‘ Urgent business requires my presence in the neighbourhood of Bonn, 
but I shall meet you in the Kaiser cellar before the month is out.’’ 

_ Saying this, he shook hands with the Captain and Greusel, and 
descended into the small boat, bidding farewell to Ebearhard. 

‘‘ Urge them,’’ were his last words, ‘to get well out of sight of Pfalz 
and Furstenberg before the day breaks, and as for the small boats, turn them 
loose; present them as a peace-offering to the Rhine.”’ 

In the darkness Prince Roland allowed his frail barque to float down the 
stream, using his paddle merely to keep it toward the east, to avoid the chain 
that jutted halfway across the current from Schloss Pfalzgrafenstein. He 
found himself accompanied by a silent, spectral fleet; the empty boats that 
his men had sent adrift. To all appearance the little squadron lay motionless, 
while the dim castle of Pfalz, with its score of pointed turrets piercing a less 
dark sky, seemed like a great ship, moving slowly up the Rhine. When it 
disappeared to the south, Roland ventured to speak in a low voice. 

‘‘Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ tell your women to arrange your extra apparel to 

form a couch, whereon you may sleep for the rest of the night.”’ 
_ “*Captain Roland,” the girl replied, with a little laugh that floated in 
musical acadence across the waters, that he found himself regretting so sweet 
a voice should be kept from the world by the unappreciative walls of a 
Convent. ‘‘ Captain Roland,’’ she said, *“‘ I was never more awake than I 
am at this moment. Life has become unexpectedly interesting. I experience. 
the delightfully guilty feeling of belonging to a secret society of banditti. 
Do not, I beg of you, deprive me of that pleasure by asking me to sleep.”’ 

‘* Madam, there will be little opportunity for rest in the morning, so we 
must put all the distance we can between ourselves and the Pfalzgraf Von 
Stahleck. I expect you to ride far and fast to-morrow.”’ 

‘“ Do you intend, then, to abandon the boat ?’”’ 

‘‘T must do so. The river has been for long so empty that this flotilla, 
which I cannot shake off, being unaccustomed to oars or paddle, will-attract 
attention from both sides of the Rhine, and when the darkness lifts, we are 
certain to be stopped. The boats will be recognised as belonging to the 
Pfalzgraf, and I wish to sever all connection between this night’s work and 
my own future.’’ | | 

‘‘ What, then, do you propose to do?”’ 

‘* As day breaks we will come to land, and allow our boat to float away 
with the rest. Can you walk ?”’ 

‘Walk!’ cried the girl with enthusiasm. ‘‘ I ask your pity for myself, 
immured for months in that window-less dungeon, situated on a tiny point 
of rock; I, who have roamed the hills and explored the valleys on foot, 
breathing the air of freedom again! Let me, therefore, remain awake that [| 
may taste the pleasure of anticipation in my thoughts, or is such a wish 
disobedience on the part of your first lieutenant ? ”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, Fraulien Hilda,’’ said Roland, smiling, and abandoning the 
more formal title of ‘‘ Madam,’’ ‘‘I am no such tyrant as you suppose. 
Besides, your office of first lieutenant has lapsed, because our men have all 
gone south, while we travel north.”’ 

‘“Then may I talk?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing would please me better. I was thinking of your fatigue, and 
not of my desire, when I counselled slumber.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I slept well during the early part of the night, and was quite uncon- 
scious until the dreadful ringing of the alarm bell, which set the whole castle 
astir.”’ 
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‘* Why were you imprisoned?” . 

‘* Because—because,’’ she replied haltingly, ‘‘ I had chosen the religious 
life, which my guardian opposed. He appeared to think that some experience 
of the rigours of the convent might make me less eager to immure myself in 
a nunnery, which, like Pfalz Castle, is also on a restricted island.”’ 

‘‘ Then his remedy has proved unavailing ?”’ 

‘‘Quite. The sisters will be very good to me, for I shall enrich their 
convent with my wealth. ’Twill be vastly different from incarceration in 
Pfalz.”’ 

‘‘ Fraulien, I doubt that. Captivity is harsh, under whatever name you 
term it. I cannot understand why one who speaks enthusiastically of hills 
and valleys and liberty, should take the irrevocable step which you propose ; 
a step that will rob you of those joys forever.’’ 

The girl remained silent, and he went on, speaking earnestly. 

‘* You love the murmur of trees, and the song of the running stream.” 

‘*T do, I do,’’ she whispered, as if to herself. 

‘‘ The air that blows round the mountain top inspires you, and you can- 
not view the hills in the horizon without wishing to explore them, and learn 
what is on the other side.’’ 

There was light enough for him to see that the girl’s head sank into her 
open hand. 

‘‘ You have never been restricted by discipline.’’ 

Her head came up quickly. 

‘* You think that because of what I said in the courtyard.”’ 

‘‘ My mind was running towards the future, rather than to the past,” 
he said. ‘‘ The rigour of strict rules would prove as irksome to you as would 
a cage to a free bird of the forest.’’ 

‘‘T fear you are in the right,’’ she said with a sigh, and then, 
impatiently: ‘‘Oh, you do not understand the situation, and I cannot 
explain! The Convent is merely a retreat for me; the lesser of two evils 
presented.’’ | 

‘* You spoke of your land. Where is that land? ”’ 

‘* Do you know Schloss Sayn ? ”’ she asked. 

‘‘ Sayn ? Sayn?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Where have I heard that name before ? 
I thought I knew every castle on the Rhine, but I do not remember Sayn.”’ 

The girl laughed. 

‘You will find no fellow-craftsmen there, Pirate Roland, if ever you 
visit it. The Schloss is not on the Rhine, and, perhaps on that account, 
rather than because of its owner’s honesty, is free from the taint you suggest. 
It stands high in the valley of the Saynbach, more than half a league from 
this river.” 
| ‘‘Ah, that accounts for my ignorance. I never saw Sayn Castle, 
although I seem to have heard of it. Are you the owner of Sayn?”? 

6¢ Yes.’”’ 

‘Where is it situated ?”’ 

‘* Below Coblentz, on the eastern side of the river.’’ 

‘‘ Then why not let me take you there, instead of to the Convent? ”’ 

‘“Willingly, if you had brought your barge-load of armed men, but in 
Sayn Castle I am helpless, commanding a peaceful retinue of servants who, 
although devoted to me, are useless when it comes to defence. Indeed, the 
Pfalzgraf Von Stahleck, with only two followers, took me from that castle 
to his own.”’ 

‘‘Ts he your guardian, then ?’’ 

‘“No; but I am convinced he acted under my guardian’s orders. 
Indeed, he admitted as much, and I knew it was useless to resist. But in the 
Convent neither my guardian nor he dare set foot.”’ 
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‘I cannot account for it,’ said Roland, in meditative tone, ‘‘ but the 
thought of that Convent becomes more and more distasteful. You will be 
free of your guardian, no doubt, but you are merely exchanging one whom 
you know for another whom you don’t, and that other a member of your 
own sex.’’ 

‘“* Do you disparage my sex? ”’ 

‘‘No. But I cannot imagine a man being discourteous to you. Surely 
any with a sword by his side would spring at once to your defence.’’ 

‘‘ Ah, Captain Roland, you are young, and I fear inexperienced, despite 
your filibustering. My guardian and Von Stahleck are both nobles, and 
each wears a sword by his side, yet they sprang not to my defence, but in the 
very opposite direction. However, this lovely summer night was made for 
pleasanter thoughts. Enough about myself. Let me hear something of you. 
Did you come up the river, or down, with your barge?’”’ 

** ‘We came down.”’ 

‘* How long since you adopted a career of crime? You do not seem the 
hardened villain.” 

‘‘T am not,’’ protested Roland, earnestly, ‘‘ and I do not admit that my 
career is one of crime.”’ 

‘“Indeed,’’ said the girl, laughing. ‘‘I am not so gullible as you 
think. I could fancy you were the incendary of Furstenberg Castle.”’ 

‘‘ What! ’’ exclaimed Roland in consternation. ‘‘ How came you to 
learn of its destruction ?”’ 

‘“ There!’ cried the girl, brightly, ‘‘ you have all but confessed. You 
are startled as if I had said: ‘I arrest you in the name of the Emperor’! ”’ 

‘* Who told you Furstenberg was burned ?’’ demanded the young man, 
sternly. . 

‘Yesterday morning there came swiftly down the river, with no less 
than twelve oarsmen, a long, thin boat, travelling like the wind. It did not 
pause at Pfalz, but the man standing in the stern hailed the castle, and 
shouted to the Pfalzgraf that Furstenberg had been burned by the outlaws 
of the Hunsruck. He was on his way to Bonn to inform the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and he also carried Imperial news for his lordship, which was that 
the Emperor is dead.’’ 

‘‘ Dead! ’’ breathed Roland in horror, scarcely above his breath. ‘* The 
Emperor dead! I wonder if that can be true.”’ . 

‘* Tis little matter whether it is true or no,’’ said the girl, indifferently. 
‘‘ He doubtless passed away in a drunken sleep, and the Pfalzgraf told me 
his drunken son will be elected in his place.”’ 

‘‘ Madam !”’ said Roland harshly, awakened from his stupor by her 
words, ‘‘I must inform your ignorance that the Emperor’s son is not a 
drunkard, and, indeed, scarcely touches wine, being a strenuous opposer to 
its misuse. How can one so fair, and, as I believed, so honest, repeat such 
unfounded slander ?”’ 

Are you a partizan of his?”’ 

‘“T come from Frankfort; I have seen the Prince, and I speak the truth.’’ 

‘Ah, well,’’ replied the girl, lightly, ‘‘ you and I shall not quarrel over 
his Highness. I accept your amendment and will never bear false witness 
against him again. After all, it makes slight difference one way or the other. 
An Emperor goes, and an Emperor is elected in his place, as powerless as 
his predecessor. *Tis the Archbishops who rule.”’ 

‘*'You seem versed in politics, Madam.’’ 

The girl leaned forward to him. 

‘“Do not “Madam’ me, I beg of you, Captain Roland. I daresay 
rumour has prejudiced me against the young man, but I have promised: not 
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to speak slightingly of him again. I wish this veil of darkness was lifted, 
that I might see your face, to note the effect of anger. Do you know, I am 
disappointed in you. You spoke in such level tones in the courtyard that | 
thought anger was foreign to your nature.”’ 

‘‘I am not angry,’’ said Roland, shortly, ‘‘ but I detest malicious 
gossip.”’ 

‘*So do I. I merely spoke thoughtlessly. I shall kneel to the new 
ISmperor and beg his pardon, if you insist.”’ 

Roland remained silent, and for a time they floated thus down the river, 
she trailing her fingers in the water, which made a pleasant ripple against 
them, looking up at him now and again. Perceptibly the darkness was 
thinning. One seemed to scent morning in the air. A bird piped drowsily 
in the forest at intervals, as it only half awakened. The two women reclining 
in the prow were sound asleep. 

Roland picked up the paddle, and with a strong, sweeping stroke, turned 
the head of the boat towards the land. Now could she see his lowering brow, 
and if the sight pleased her, *twas not manifested in her next remark. She 
took her hand from the water, drew herself up proudly, and said: 

‘T shall not apologise to you again, and I hate your blameless Prince! ”’ 

‘* Madam, I ask for no apology, and whether you hate or like the Prince 
matters nothing to me.”’ 

‘‘Selfish man!’’ she-cried indignantly, ‘‘ you cannot even allow a 
woman her privilege of the last word.”’ ‘ 

Roland’s brow cleared, and a smile came once more to his lips but he 
remained silent, thus bestowing upon her the prerogative she craved. Hilda 
lay back in the prow of the boat between her sleeping women, with hands 
clasped behind her head, and her eves closed. More and more the light 
increased, and sturdily with his paddle Roland propelled the boat towards 
the shore, bringing it alongside the low bank at last. He sprang out, and 
with the paddle in one hand, held the boat to the land with the other. 

‘* We are now,”’ he said, ‘‘a short distance above St. Goarhausen, where 
I hope to purchase horses. Will you kindly disembark ?’”’ 

The girl, without moving, or opening her eyes, said quietly : 

‘* Please throw the paddle into the boat again. I shall make for Nonnen- 
werth in this craft, which is more comfortable than a saddle.’’ 

The paddle came rattling down upon the bottom of the skiff. Roland 
stooped, and before she knew what he was about, took the girl in his arms, 
lifted her ashore, and placed her carefully on the grass. 

‘*Come,’’ he cried to the newly-awakened serving women, ‘‘ come out, 
without further delay,’’ and they obeyed him in haste. 

He stepped into the skiff, flung their belongings on the sward, turned 
the prow to the west, and again leaping ashore, bestowed an impetus upon 
the boat that sent it like an arrow far out into the stream. 

The girl stood speechless with indignation. 

‘‘Come,’”’ urged Roland, cheerfully, ‘‘ breakfast awaits us when we earn 
it,’’ then seeing she made no move, a frown furrowed his brow again. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, “I tell you frankly, to be thwarted by petulance 
annoys me. It happens that time is of the utmost importance until we are 
much further from Pfalz. If vou think the ownership of a castle gives you 
the right to flout a plain, ordinary man, you hold a mistaken view. I care 
nothing for your castle. We stand here like two quarrelsome children. I 
will conduct you to the Adler Inn at St. Goarhausen, where I know from 
experience you will be taken care of. I shall then purchase four horses, and 
return to the inn when you have breakfasted. Three of these horses are at 
your disposal, the fourth and myself, if you will condescend to my escort. 
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If not, I ask you to accept what gold you require for your journey, that you 
may travel unmolested, while I take my way in the other direction.’’ 

‘“ How can I repay you,’’ she demanded, ‘if I do not know who and 
what you are?”’ | ? 

“‘T shall send for it, either to your castle of Sayn, or the Convent of 
Nonnenwerth. You need be under no obligation to me.”’ 

‘* But,’’ cried the girl, ‘I am already under obligation to you; an obli- 
gation I cannot repay.’’ 

‘* Qh, you can quite easily repay.’’ 

6 How ? 9? 

‘* By coming with me, who would-persuade you, as readily as you went 
with Von Stahleck, who coerced you.”’ 

‘‘T am an ungrateful simpleton,’” she murmured. ‘‘ Of course your 
way is the right one, and I am quite helpless if you desert me.”’ 

‘‘There,’’ cried Roland, with enthusiasm, ‘* you have more than repaid 
whatever you owe.” : 

After breakfasting at St. Goarhausen and purchasing the horses, they 
journeyed down the rough road that extended along the right bank of the 
Rhine. Roland and the girl rode side by side, the others following some 
distance in the rear. The young man maintained a gloomy silence, and the 
girl, misapprehending his thoughts, remained silent also, with downcast 
eyes, seeing nothing of the beautiful land they were passing. Every now 
and then Roland cast a sidelong glance at her, and his melancholy deepened 
as he remembered how heedlessly he had pledged his word to the three Arch- 
bishops regarding his marriage. 

“‘I have offended you,’’ she said at last, ‘‘more seriously than I 
feared.”’ 

**No, surely not,’’ he assured her. ‘‘ There is a burden I cannot cast 
from my mind.” 

‘“May I know what it is?”’ 

*‘T dare not tell you, Fraulien Hilda. I have been a fool. I am in the 
position of a man who must break his oath and live dishonoured, or keep it, 
and remain unhappy for ever. What would you do were you in my place? ”’ 

““Once given, I should keep my oath,’’ she replied promptly, ‘‘ unless 
those who accepted it would release me.”’ 

Roland shook his head. 

‘They will not release me,’’ he said dolefully. 

Again they rode together in silence, content to be near each other, 
despite the young man’s alternations of elation and despair. ’Twas all in all 
a long summer’s dav of sweet unhappiness for each. 

One of Roland’s reasons for choosing the right bank of the Rhine was 
to avoid the important city of Coblentz, with its inevitable questioning, and 
it was late afternoon when they saw this town on the further shore, passing 
it without hindrance. 

“You will rest to-night,’’ she said, ‘‘in my castle of Sayn, and then, as 
time is pressing, to-morrow you may return. We have met no interference 
even by this dangerous route, and I shall make my way alone, without fear, 
to Nonnenwerth. I know you are anxious to be in Frankfort once more.”’ 

‘‘T swear to you, Fraulien Hilda, that if, without breaking my oath, 
I should never see Frankfort again, I would be the happiest of men.”’ 

‘Your oath relates to Frankfort, then ?’’ 

‘** My oath relates to a woman,”’ he said, quickly. 

‘‘Ah,’’ she breathed, ‘‘ then vou must keep it,”’ 
silence and unhappiness again. 

She had talked of security on the road they had traversed, but turning 


and so they fell into 
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a pee north of Vallandar, they speedily found that a Rhine road is never 
safe. 

Both reined in their horses as if moved by the same impulse, but to 
retreat now would simply draw pursuit upon them. Mounted on a splendid 
white charger, gorgeous with trappings, glittering with silver and gold, rode 
a dignified man in the out-door habit of a general in times of peace. 

Following him rode an escort of two-score horsemen; they in the full 
panoply of war, and behind them, on foot, in procession extending like a 
gigantic snake down the Rhine road, an army of at least three thousand men, 
the setting sun flashing fire from the points of their spears. Here and there, 
down the line, floated above them silken banners, and Roland recognised 
the device on the foremost one. 

‘God!’ he shouted in dismav. ‘‘ The Archbishop of Cologne!" 

The girl gave utterance to a little frightened cry, and edged her horse 
nearer to that of her escort. 

Seeing them standing there as if stricken to stone, two horsemen 
detached themselves from the cavalry, and galloped forward. 

‘“ Make way! Make wav! You fools! ”’ cried the foremost. ‘‘ Get to 
the side; into the river; out of the path of my lord the Archbishop.”’ 

Nevertheless, Ronald stood his ground, and dared even to frown at the 
officers of his lordship. 

‘Stand aside!’’ he commanded, in a tone of mastery. ‘*Do not 
venture to intrude between the Archbishop and me.”’ 

The rider knew that no man who valued his head would venture to use 
language in the very presence of the Archbishop, unless he were the highest 
in the land. His dignified Lordship looked up to see the cause of this inter- 
ruption, and of these angry words. | 

First came into his face an expression of amazement, then a smile melted 
the stern lips, as he looked on Roland, and recognised him. The impetuous 
horseman faded away to the background. ‘There was no answering smile 
on Roland’s face. He reached out, and clasped the hand of the girl. 

“Now, by the Three Kings! ’’ he whispered, ‘‘ shall I break my oath.’’ 

Hilda glanced at him, frightened by his vehemence, and wincing under 
his iron grasp. 

And now an unexpected sound interrupted the tension. The Arch- 
bishop had come to a stand, and :— 

“Halt! Halt! Halt!’’ rang the word along the line of men, whose 
feet ceased to stir the dust of the road. The unexpected sound was that of 
hearty laughter from the dignified and mighty Prince of the Church. 

““Your Highness! ’’ he cried, ‘‘ Forgive me, but I laugh to think of 
the countenance of my sombre brothers of Treves and Mayence, when they 
learn how sturdily you have kept your word with them. By the true Cross, 
Prince Roland, although we wished you to marry her, we had no thought 
that you would break into the Castle of Pfalz to win her. Ah, what pity it 
is that we grow old! The impetuousness of youth outweighs the calculated 
wisdom of the three most powerful prelates outside Rome. Judging by your 
fair face (and I have always held it to be beautiful, remember), you, Hilde- 
gunde Lauretta Helena Agnes, Princess of Wittganstein-Sayn, are not 
moving northward to Nonnenwerth. I always insisted that the Saalhof at 
Frankfort was a more cheerful edifice than any nunnery on the Rhine, vet 
you never turned upon me such a glance of confidence as I see you bestow 
on your future Emperor.”’ 

‘‘T thought, my lord and guardian,’’ cried the girl, ‘‘ that I might 
meet you in time to deflect your course to my castle of Sayn.”’ 

‘‘ Sweet Princess, ’tis not yet too late. My men may go to their camp 
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in the stronghold of my brother of Treves at Ehrenbrietstein, and I shall be 
glad to return with you to the hospitable hearth of Wittgenstein-Sayn. 
Indeed,’’ said the Archbishop, lowering his voice, ‘‘ I shall feel safer there 
than in enjoying the hospitality I had intended to accept.” 

‘‘T thought you would have feared my vengeance,”’ said the lady with 
a laugh, adjusting words and manner to the new situation, which she more 
quickly comprehended than did her companion, who glanced with bewilder- 
ment from Princess to Prelate, and back again. 

The Archbishop waved his hand. 

‘*T was on my way to release you,’’ he said, ‘‘ if his impetuous Highness 
had not forestalled me,’’ then more seriously to Prince Roland: ‘* You 
learned of your father’s death ? ”’ 

‘‘Only this morning, my Lord. I shall return to Frankfort when I am 
assured this lady is placed in safety.” ; 

‘“ Ah, Princess, there will be no lack of safety now! But will you not 
ease an old man’s conscience by admitting he was in the right ?”’ 

Ri Princess glanced towards Roland with a smile, then back to the 
prelate :— 

** Dear guardian,"’ she said, ‘‘ you were in the right.” 


THE END. 





SONNET 


By Sara Gopparp 


Oh, pale horn’d moon, that on the cloud-hill sits, 
Oh, stars, that quiver in the midnight sky, 
Guarding a blue abyss—Eternity. 

Oh, shadow'd night, that round this earth-ball flits— 


Bright Northern lights, where the horizon dips, 
Whose flashing train is mirrord in the sea. 
Fair deathless planet, looking down on me, 
4 beacon, to the storm-toss’d sailing ships. 


Ages roll on, but thou, bright lamps of heav’n, 
Shall long endure. We are but mortal clay 
To you a long quiet reign of splendour giv'n 
Year after year, while we are for a day. 


But thou, fatr orb, shall last through good and ill 
Alone and lonely, cold, forever still, 
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cottage—bah! he was mad, as well as the Signorina, who worked with her 
own hands for all the world like one of the contadini! Perbacco, it was 
very certain that they were both mad. She, Francesca Rimini, had never 
found anything to laugh at, not since she left the service of the Russian 
dottore. 

‘© Oh, Francesca, what a pity! ” continued Pollie, as her eyes caught 
sight of the tragic yellow bodies hanging from the old woman’s hands. 
“ Flow ever did it happen? ” 

Pollie Ferguson was really remarkably clever. ‘Two years ago she had 
not only been ignorant of the component parts of an omelette, but had no 
more idea of the easiest way to sweep out a room than have the generality 
of tenderly reared English girls. Misfortune, poverty, and affection, how- 
ever, can work many a miracle even in these luxurious days. Pollie and 
her father had come back to the land they had loved in the days of their 
wealth, and, rather to Pollie’s surprise, found that life on a mountain side, 
In a peasant’s cottage, could be quite as enjoyable as life in one of the over- 
crowded hotels in the valley. 

Francesca’s campagna adjoined Martini’s, and it had not taken Pollie 
long to break through the physical barriers, which were very frail and tumble- 
down, as well as barriers which at first were rather grim and unyielding, and 
to discover that not only had Francesca once been cook in a good house 
down below, but that she had even managed to pick up a smattering of 
English, so that by dint of many gestures and much laughter Pollie had 
been able to ask her help in many crises that took place daily when she 
undertook the work of their small household, on discovering to her chagrin 
that ignorance can handicap the best will in the world. 

““>Tis that wicked one that has killed them, Signorina,” grumbled 
Francesca, “‘ the yellow hen, there, in the corner. I will but wait till the 
chickens can do by themselves, then into my casserola she goes. Two eggs 
addled; two chickens trodden on, one drowned—and I shouldn’t wonder if 
she had a hand in that—and three never came through the shell at all. What 
do you think of all that, Signorina? » : 

‘I think she should be given another chance,” said Pollie. ‘ None 
of the three charges are proven.” 

‘“‘ Non capisco? ” said Francesca crossly. 

‘“‘ How do you know she addled the eggs on purpose, or drowned the 
chick, or murdered those two? One of the other hens may be the culprit.” 

“« It was the yellow hen,” persisted Francesca, Then rubbing her hands 
on her coarse apron, thereby showering the earth with dried fragments of 
meal, she added, “ And the Buon Dio is at the bottom of it all.” 

This was not the only time Pollie had heard something. of the same 
sort from Francesca, and she had made up her mind, when the opportunity 
came, she would probe a little deeper into this constant placing the burden 
of all ill-luck upon the “ Buon Dio.” 

‘Why should you think the Buon Dio wants to make you unhappy 
by killing your chickens, Francesca? ” she asked, sitting down on the 
smoothest, flattest stone of the terrace wall, resting her elbows on her knees 
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the market, I lost my purse! Me, Francesca 
Rimini, who am so poor that I make an egg last 
for two meals, and never a bit of kid do I taste but 
on a festa.” : 

“Oh, you poor dear. I am so sorry! ” said 
Pollie. A year ago she would not have grasped 
the meaning of such a calamity, but now the very 
idea of losing a fraction of her own housekeeping 
hoard made her grow cold with sympathy. ‘ Was 
‘there very much in the purse? ” 

“No, Signorina, I would not say there was 
much, but I thought there was. I meant to pay 
Beppo for the fir cones and charcoal he’d brought me, but I had left the 
money at home, for there it was in the table drawer when I got back; but, 
all the same, the Buon Dio meant me to have a rare fright over it.” 

‘Oh, Francesca, I don’t believe He did,” said Pollie stoutly. “ I don’t 
thinks He likes frightening anyone.” 

“And there was the bread last week,” continued Francesca, snipping 
away to right and left. ‘“ Never before have I burnt a whole baking, and 
the potatoes went mouldy in the outhouse, and Luigi, he has not brought 
me anything for three Sundays now. His padrone has made fresh rules, 
and not a scrap could the pocr boy find for his old aunt. And look at the 
lemons, Signorina—they tell their own tale! Never have I seen such poor 
ones, and the weather better than might have been expected all these months. 
And look at that olive tree! It won’t be worth the shaking, and I was 
looking to it to fill my barrel. And there’s the chimney—never has it 
smoked till this winter. And not a thing have I sold in the market these 
ten days, for what have I to sell? I ask you, Signorina, look round for 
yourself and see. Will the foreigners buy miserable insalata such as that? 
Even the snails and the herbs have failed me this winter. I spent all 
Thursday climbing terrace after terrace, and had but a miserable apronful. 
Che! Che! When the Buon Dio means to do a thing, He does it plain 
for all the world to see.” 

“ Instead of blaming the Buon Dio,” said Pollie, with an unusual touch 
of gravity, “ you should try what pruning the lemon trees and dressing the 
olive tree would do. Clearing away those dead branches, and giving the 
poor lettuces more water, would help; and if there were not such a crowd 
of chickens in that little run, it would help matters. I have learnt something 
all these months, and I’ve watched our neighbour tidying up his trees, and 
feeding them, and that’s what’s wrong in your garden, Francesca. I wonder 
if I could help you prune the trees. If I brought a ladder and climbed up 
as far as I could go, I am sure I could clear away a lot of the old wood. 
Shall I try? ” 

“It wouldn’t be any good,” said Francesca despondently. “I ama 
poor old woman, and am under a curse—that’s what it all means. Whatever 
I do, nothing will go right. One must have pazienza.” 

Tt was all comically sad to the practical English girl. Francesca, like 
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her hilly, neglected garden, had seemed to be going steadily downwards 
during the past months. She had grown more bent, more withered, more 
fretful, and more gloomy in her outlook on the world every day. 

“Why don’t you tell your padre all about it, Francesca? ” she asked 
suddenly, keeping a sharp watch on the old woman’s face to see whether 
there was truth in a suspicion of hers. 

Francesca’s brown face paled a little, as she stood and looked angrily 
at the girl. 

“© No,” she said firmly. 

“Why not, Francesca? He is kind, I know, because I have talked 
to him myself. He would understand all about it, and how everything has 
been troubling you lately.” 

' © No,” repeated the old woman, and her mouth set in obstinate lines. 

Pollie hesitated. She knew she was stepping now on uncertain ground, 
and it was quite within the bounds of possibility that Francesca would 
suddenly turn and order her out of the garden. 

“Why don’t you go to church, Francesca? ” she asked softly. “Is 
it because you think the Buon Dio has been unkind, and you are angry 
with Hime ” 

‘“‘ No,” said Francesca again, as she bent lower over her task once more. 
She cut so viciously, the sharp clippers met far down a branch, and took 
away what would have borne more than one bunch of grapes in the summer. 

Would Francesca lay that act also to the Buon Dio’s charge? Pollie 
wondered. The old woman straightened her back once more, dropped the 
clippers on the ground at her feet, put her arms akimbo, and relieved her 
mind. 

‘ This is how it 1s, Signorina; and when I have told you, it is that you 
will understand, and not think old Francesca is talking about things she 
does not know. The Buon Dio is angry with me for something I did these 
many years ago. I am not saying that He has not reason; but what will 
you? There are many things inside us, both good and bad, and sometimes 
it is the bad that comes to the top, and sometimes, but not so often, it is 
the good. With me, once, and only once, did the bad come out, and »— 
a lean, brown hand, with all five fingers outspread, was shaken in Pollie’s 
face— and I am not sure that if the time came I should not do the thing 
again. Now you know. I had my way then, and now the Buon Dio is 
having His way, and therefore what use is it to prune trees, or to dig the 
ground, or to cut the vines? It is possible that this summer the Buon Dio 
will bring the phloxera into my campagna, and the vines we shall then grub 
up and burn.” 

“So,” thought Pollie to herself, “ I was right, and father was wrong. 
The old body has got something on her conscience. I wonder if I could 
roll it off? If only I knew what it was.” 

‘Do you know what I do, when I’ve done something rather bad, 
Francesca? ” she said slowly; and for the sake of the broken Italian, and the 
sey face, and the half-shy voice, old Francesca answered amiably as she 

ent for the clippers and began work again. 

“ No, Signorina.” 
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felt damp and cold, and the face of the old woman was drawn and blue. 

“ Grazie el Dio that you have come, Signorina,” whispered Francesca, 
as the girl knelt beside the chair. She took the cold, wrinkled hands between 
her own warm ones, and rubbed them gently. “It is the end with poor 
old Francesca, and—and—you must go and tell—tell the Russian dottore 
that—you know what you must tell him—TI have been a very wicked old 
woman, and 2 

‘“ There, there, Francesca, don’t try to talk for a bit,” said the girl, 
looking round the room in search of food or firing. ‘“ When did you have 
anything to eat? ” 

“A very long time ago, Signorina. I fell down the stair and hurt 
my head—and—there was a fire here when I got to the chair, but I am 
cold—so cold. You cannot do anything, Signorina. It is la morte—lI feel 
is coming, and you must tell the dottore about the ravioli—and , 

“ Yes, I will tell him everything,” said Pollie soothingly; “ but, first, 
I am going to get you some soup. Don’t worry, Francesca, you are not 
going to die just yet.” | 

As Pollie said all this in rapid English, Francesca did not understand, 

but her old ears caught the word soup, and the little flicker of light that had 
been growing more and more feeble, steadied a moment as she moistened 
her lips at the thought of food. 
'  Pollie had an anxious half hour before the blue look left the old face 
and warmth crept back into the cold limbs. Then, as the fir cones crackled 
merrily on the stone hearth, the logs of wood caught fire, and the pungent 
smell floated into the air, Francesca forgot that she had been cold and well- 
nigh starved. | 

“‘ Now I am going to tuck you up in bed,” said Pollie, and you shall 
have a hot bottle to your feet, and more soup, and then I must run home to 
father. Is there anyone you would like me to fetch to be with you to-night? 
I will feed the chickens and the rabbits.” 

“ If you tell Navini’s girl, she will come and see to me,” said Francesca. 
Then she seized Pollie’s hand, and said hoarsely : 

“It was the Buon Dio who threw me downstairs.” 

Pollie thought she was growing feverish, and said gently : 

’ “© He would not do that, Francesca. Lie quiet now—lI shall soon come 
ack.” 

“ He knew that I wouldn’t do it for anything else,” muttered Francesca, 
moving her head restlessly. Then she lay still a moment. 

*‘ Listen, Signorina. You think old Francesca is mad; but this is what 
you will do if you want Francesca to sleep well this night. You will do it, 
Signorina? ” | 

“TI will,” said Pollie gently. 

“ Down in the big town there lives a dottore, a Russian. I was his 
cook five years. Then we had a dispute. He was a kind man, but very 
hot in the temper, and I, alas! was also hot in the temper. He says to mc 
at last, ‘ That is enough, Francesca. You will go, and I shall get a cook 
from my own country who will do as I say. 

“T said, ‘ Very well, Signor Dottore; I am well content to find another 
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THE BRIDGE 


By Rosert L. JEFFERSON 
Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


eZ / HE bridge was finished. 
ECT BS ey The last rivet had been driven home; the last 
eX brush of green paint had been applied; the scaffolding 
o tts had been taken away; the workmen and the coolies 
had gone. The bridge was finished. On the 
morrow it was to be opened officially, and, thence- 
forward, railway trains would thunder over this wide 
stretch of the Indus for the first time in the history 
of the world. 

John Swettenham stood on the bank of the river and surveyed the 
graceful outlines of his work with a great satisfaction. It was sweet to 
have come at last to the end of his task, and to realise that it had been 
well done. What strenuous years he had laboured here! The battle with 
Nature’s forces had been gigantic, and man—John Swettenham—had won. 

He glowed with pride. It was all his, this bridge. His the design. 
His the work. Five sweating years of work. None but he could claim 
credit for this bridge. They were going to call it the Royal George Bridge, 
they said, but what did that matter? All the world would know that he, 
John Swettenham, had built it, and all India would know it as the Swetten- 
-ham Bridge. His eyes grew moist as he slowly rolled a cigarette, and he 
let his mind wander back into memories of the struggle! The struggle, 
and then the triumph! And the triumph was sweet. To-day Swettenham 
was a very happy man. 

He ran blithely up the narrow path to the cluster of wooden huts on 
the bank. By the big shed his tum-tum and native servant were waiting. 
Two miles away were Bandara, the club, dinner, and the hour was already 
late. So he climbed at once to his seat in the tum-tum, and the swift Arab 
horse sprang into a trot. 

Rarely had John Swettenham enjoyed a dinner more. He sat at the 
head of the table, and on either side were his lieutenants of the great enter- 
prise. They talked of the bridge. Each brain, each heart, was full of 
the bridge. They told stories of the days of the struggle; of the hopes, 
the fears, the disappointments, the disasters, of the great achievement. 
None grudged Swettenham the mastership of the exploit. To him belonged 
the primal credit; contented, his lieutenants basked in the reflected glow. 

Before coffee MacDonald rose to his feet to propose a toast. Bewhar, 
the native butler, filled the glasses a-bumper, and then shrank into the 
background. MacDonald moistened his lips and commenced, and _ his 
subject was the bridge. 

As his blood warmed to his subject, so the speaker’s accent became less 
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Anglo-Indian and the more homely, stirring Forfarshire. No man in India, 
he urged, more fully deserved honour than John Swettenham, and honour 
would be done him. On the morrow the Viceroy would decorate and entitle 
him; but his greatest decoration would be the structure which connected 
the northern and southern banks of the Indus at this spot, and which, for 
all time, would be a monument to one man’s skill and ceaseless energy. It 
was a privilege to be associated with Swettenham and his work. It was 
their good fortune to be allowed to drink to-night to his future health and 
prosperity. 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured, and there was a tremor in 
his voice when Swettenham replied. He referred again to those terrible 
days when failure to span the mighty river seemed probable, when it was 
thought his designs were wrong and his estimates awry. There was soften- 
ing in his tones when he spoke of his helpers, his comrades of strenuous 
labour—and then he sat down suddenly, for words failed him. 

They lingered late in the verandah in the warm Indian night and 
smoked their cheroots. At intervals Bewhar brought them long iced drinks, 
but finally, one by one they went to seek sleep beneath the mosquito cur- 
tains, until only John Swettenham was left in the shadow of the verandah, 
the glow from his cheroot lighting up in fantastic red his thin cheeks. 

.An hour passed, and still he sat gazing out across the compound 


gardens thinking. Bewhar came, salaamed, and, before he could speak, was 
curtly dismissed. Swettenham’s cheroot went out at last, and he rose to 
his feet. 


A strange elation possessed him. Sleep? How impossible sleep 
would be on such a night! The very idea was absurd. In twelve hours 
what a change would take place in his life. Through the Viceroy he was 
to be honoured by his Sovereign. Grim, tactiturn Swettenham thrilled at 
the thought. Sleep? Ridiculous! The Bridge, the Bridge! 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, he found himself walking rapidly 
down the narrow path of the compound, through the gate to the road, 
which led to the river bank and—the bridge! ‘The night was warm and 
still. It wanted yet a fortnight to the monsoon. The stars glittered steelily 
in the indigo sky; the air was heavy with the pungent scents of tropical 
growth. From the wayside tanks came a chorus of croaking bull-frogs. 

A gentle rise brought Swettenham within a mile of the river. He 
paused ee a moment to light his pipe, and then hurried on. In a short 
time he was on the bank, and there—there was the bridge—his bridge! 

Glaatingly his eye rested on the spidery network of iron which 
stretched from pier to pier, until the outlines were swallowed up in the 
gloom of the night. He strained his eyes, but could not distinguish where 
the bridge and the opposite bank met. Puffing solemnly at his pipe, he 
stood with arms folded, absorbed, engrossed, oblivious to all but that which 
represented his earthly satisfaction. 

So absorbed was he, this man of action, that he did not notice that by 
his very side stood another man. A tall, lithe man, who had risen, it would 
seem, out of the very rocks of the river’s bank. A turn of the head would 
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“ The Coon ” smiled, and his white teeth glittered in the candle light. 

‘“‘ Swettenham Sahib angry. Bankey Pearey not afraid, oh, no; oh, no. 
Bankey Pearey not afraid of Swettenham Sahib now, oh, no; oh, no. 
Swettenham Sahib kill Bankey Pearey’s wife, kill Bankey Pearey’s child. 
Yes, oh, yes. Bankey Pearey kill Swettenham Sahib.” 

The Hindu rose to his feet, took off his slipper, and beat its wooden 
heel on Swettenham’s head. ‘‘ Son of a sow! ” he hissed again. 

The Englishman groaned. What diabolical plot was this? Was the 
man gone suddenly mad? Bankey Pearey had been one of his foremen 
of coolies, and a trusted man. He remembered now the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of the death of the Hindu’s wife and children. It was during 
the small-pox epidemic. His insistence upon vaccination had met with 
stubborn resistance from the natives, but Swettenham had been intolerant 
of argument. Every native on the ground was forced to submit to the 
operation, and then, as luck would have it, within a week they began to 
die off like flies from very fright, and amongst them was Bankey Pearey’s 
wife and children. He remembered that he had come to him with streaming 
eyes and shaking limbs to announce his folk were dead; and he remembered 
also that, in his absorption, he had treated the Hindu with scant sympathy. 
Since then, in the busy days of his work, he had occasionally seen the man 
in the prosecution of his duties. This latest phase in the character of the 
native was distinctly disconcerting. 

He roared out his anger, and strained at his bonds. The ropes cut 
into his flesh, and he grew purple in the face with exertion; until at length, 
exhausted, he became quiet. He groaned again, and the Hindu cackled 
with laughter. 

“In short little time come day. Beautiful sun show Swettenham 
Sahib big bridge.” 

He pointed to the window. 

“‘ Swettenham Sahib see big bridge. One hour, two hour go. All 
bridge full with people. Come train from Lahore. Puff, puff, puff. 
Stop! People get out on bridge. Boong! No bridge; no Europeans; 
all gone. Son of a sow! ” | 

The engineer looked at the man with a growing horror. What was 
this rambling talk about the bridge? 

“‘ Undo these ropes, you devil!. You hear me? Cut the ropes at 
once! ” 

The Hindu rose, and went to the window. He threw up the casement. 

“Day come,” he said. ‘ Swettenham Sahib see bridge in two, three 
minute.” He returned to his former attitude, and, elbows on knees, gazed 
fixedly at the writhing engineer. 

“ Bankey Pearey make all good connection. Plenty dynamite under 
bridge. Fifteen batteries at second bastion; twelve for current here. Good 
hot fat spark. All connection to instrument. When people all on bridge 
Swettenham Sahib press key. Boong! No bridge, no Europeans. Then 
Bankey Pearey kill Swettenham Sahib.” 

Streams of perspiration rolled down the engineer’s face. All too well 
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the structure looked so graceful, so enchanting. Quickly the gathering 
light brought its features leaping into prominence. The piers, the stan- 
chions, the arches, the giant suspenders. The engineer’s burning eyes fed 
upon the sight. The veins of his forehead seemed as if they would burst. 
The bridge grew misty; he felt faint. The high-pitched voice of the Hindu 
fell upon his ear. 7 

“ Swettenham Sahib see bridge. Beautiful bridge. Bankey Pearey 
go see all connections good. One, two hours come train from Lahore. 
S’laam, Sahib. Son of a sow!” Then he glided from the hut. 

John Swettenham’s brain began to clear. Through the window he 
saw the. Hindu going on his. way to the.river bank. --He disappeared for 
a moment, to reappear again. His eyes were bent on the ground. He 
was evidently following the wire. 

Could nothing be done? Wrench, jerk, wrench! 

Blood began to flow from Swettenham’s lacerated wrists. If he could 
only get free, free to disconnect that infernal wire; then to get hold of the 
Hindu and smash the life out of him. Would nobody come that way? 
Surely, surely somebody would miss him. They would search for him. 
He groaned again, for he remembered all had their special duties that day, 
and all would be engrossed in them from an early hour. He could not 
hope that he would be missed.. Wrench, jerk, wrench! What was the 
chair fastened to? One of the uprights of the building! The rope binding 
him had been passed round the beam. Were the bonds loosening? A faint 
hope thrilled him, even as his mind rocked and he was sick with his exertions. 

The figure of the Hindu could be dimly discerned. He had reached 
the bridge, and was wading through the shallows to the first pier. 

If he could only get loose and break the connection—wrench! 

Something broke. A slat fell clattering at his feet. Wrench! 
Another slat. He felt himself leaning gradually forward. Wrench! 
There was a creaking and splintering overhead. 

The Hindu had reached the pier and was stooping. That was the 
last Swettenham saw of him. 

The top of the beam came away with a rush. A portion of the roof 
collapsed, and fell on the instrument table. The table, in its turn, toppled, 
and the instrument fell over the edge and hung there, suspended by its four 
wires. A miracle had happened that no portion of the roof had fallen on 
the key and completed the circuit. With the fall of the beam Swettenham 
and his chair had been dragged down and sideways. He was partly pinned 
under the pole, and his strength was ebbing fast. Two feet from his face 
hung the instrument. He must get to it somehow. In two hours or less 
the Gadice would be crowded with Europeans—and the Viceroy. If the 
native’s terrible threat was carried out the calamity would be colossal. He 
must get at the instrument somehow, and—last hope—complete the circuit 
and destroy the bridge now. 

He struggled with the frenzy of a madman. At all costs he must 
accomplish his purpose before the Hindu returned. Bit by bit, inch by 


inch, he wriggled his way towards the instrument. Now it was only a foot 
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1116 The Idler | 


He pressed down. He heard the faint click of the connection, and then 
there came a rush as of a great wind and a trembling of the earth. He fell 
back, and oblivion crowded upon his senses. 

He was half dead when they found him, and almost buried under the 
ruins of the hut. MacDonald it was who discovered him and brought 
him back to consciousness. Months passed before he was allowed even 
on the verandah. Grim and austere as he had formerly been, he was now 
more grim and more austere. He spoke seldom, and never spoke of the 
bridge. When the news came that another bridge was to be built, and that 
Swettenham had been asked to build it, few could restrain astonishment 
when John Swettenham declined. 





SHE IS GONE 
By Cy WarMan 


Only a dream of you, only a dream; 

All I can claim of you, yet it doth seem 
That we are still sailing the same summer sea 
And that you are ever and always with me. 


Only a dream of you, born in a day, 

Full-blown and beautiful, fadeless alway; 

Things are not always the things that they seem,— 
Spare me this dream of you, beautiful dream. 


Lift up the face of you, turn not away; 

Bear but a moment and hear what I say, 

When you drift onward down life's limpid stream, 
Leave me this dream of you, beautiful dream. 


Waking I walk with you, slumbering deep 

I dream of you. O, when I wake from my sleep 

J grope for you, dear, in the dusk of the dawn, 

And find myself sobbing, “ She’s gone, she is gone! ” 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


By Lawrence J. BALL 
Illustrated by A. J. Bennett. 


LIKED Campbell, and I believed he was not 
indifferent to me. We were passing through the 
same waters of affliction together, for one thing, and 
nothing links the latent sympathies of two refined 
souls like adversity mutually endured. 

I say the bonds of affection were between Camp- 
bell and myself. Pursued .by the same evil chances, 
we were naturally driven to confide to one another 
our many secret sorrows, and to seek together the 
fragments of human joys still left to us. Any explicit statement as to the 
nature of these joys is unnecessary to my story; I do not offer it. The 
widely-spread reports emanating from our successive landladies—or, at any 
rate, from the folk on the next floor—that we did not always show that 
consideration for the comforts of others properly due from young gentlemen, 
are, to say the least, exaggerated. When will truthfulness become instinc- 
tive, I wonder? | 

It was alleged, for instance, that we too often returned to our chambers 
at unreasonable hours, thus disturbing the sleep of the innocents. I can 
say on this point that my friend and I always let ourselves in as quietly as 
we possibly could. Besides, whether three o’clock or so in the morning is 
a reasonable or an unreasonable time for bed is a disputed point: some call 
it early; others call it late. It is purely a matter of opinion. 

Others of our detractors said that on such occasions our talk was not 
subdued enough; that it disturbed their slumbers. Now, Campbell and I, 
like most young men in this age of opinions, having our own ideas on things, 
were naturally a trifle argumentative. Very often, on arriving at our 
chambers, we found points of interest connected with our daily life that 
called for a little discussion; and it is possible that occasionally, in the heat 
of the moment, coming together in one or the other of our respective rooms, 
to thrash the matter out more closely, we raised our voices somewhat higher 
than their ordinary shade of gentleness. This would be quite unintentional; 
I am convinced that we never deliberately set ourselves to malevolently 
disturb the sleep of our neighbours. But there are morbidly sensitive people 
who clothe their slumbers in such blissfulness that they regard it as sacrilege 
to interrupt them by so much as a smile. We had frequently, owing to 
this malignant super-sensitiveness, to find fresh chambers. 

Nevertheless, these cold criticisms and underhand rebuffs of a sneering 
world only served to strengthen the bonds of affection already mentioned. 
That an unkind fate finally procured our separation I regard merely as an 
indication of that imperfection in our social life which makes inevitably for 
disunion, and is the despair of the prophets. 

Campbell had to leave me. He said circumstances necessitated it. 
He had not time to take persona] Jeave. The note he left me explained all, 
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Even a member of the Peace Society could not stand that. But the duels 
never were fought, because the zeal of Steve Gillis overleaped itself in 
making the controversy public, thus bringing it to the knowledge of the 
Governor in Carson City, who took prompt steps to place’ in prison all 
interested in this commotion. Mark received a private intimation that if 
he was not outside the territory within twenty-four hours he would be 
inside a jail for the next two years. 

The victim of Gillis’s enterprise spoke with justifiable resentment to 
Steve, and asked what was to be done now. The indefatigable Steve 
admitted that they would have to climb out; said that the coach left for 
California at four o’clock in the morning, and he would at once secure places 
on it, which he did: In order that the interval should not be misspent, 
and determined that his champion should not leave town under the aspersion 
that he ran away to live to fight another day, Steve made a friendly call on 
each of the opposition combatants, and wrung from them written apologies 
of the most abject character. 

Steve found that the opposition editor had already fled, but he ran 
to earth all the others. One or two objected to Steve’s proposal; they had 
not brought on the trouble; they were ready to fight if the other party was. 
Gillis was not to be put off by halting logic as this; he briefly explained that 
there was no time for argument; squared up, and pummelled the objector; 
then stood over him as, with eyes scarcely able to see, the ill-used man 
penned, at Steve’s dictation, a grovelling apology to Steve’s principal. 
With these documents in his inside pocket, the collection leaving him barely 
time to catch the coach, Gillis quitted Virginia City with Mark Twain one 
intensely black morning, and in due time arrived at San Francisco. 
| The record of Steve Gillis in that metropolis of the extreme West was 
glorious beyond description. ‘ He did not want to fight, but by jingo,” 
etc. He was always at it, and always victorious. There was a large family 
of the Gillises; Steve and Jim and George and the rest; all fighters. Their 
father had an eye shot out in Walker’s filibustering expedition, and one of 
the boys fought by the old man’s side as long as he could load, and pull a 
trigger; fought without flinching until he was literally cut to pieces, with 
the dead and wounded heaped around him. | 


[To be concluded next month.] 
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Why Parknasilla 


RD MINE tt 


for your Summer Holiday ? 


BECAUSE : 





It is the most charming spot in Ireland—perhaps in 
the world. ‘ Words cannot picture a place so 
fair—mountain, ocean, river, forest, moorland, gar- 
den—a coast crowded with islands, inlets and 
picturesque features "—all most beautiful. 


You can indulge pleasantly in open-air amusements 
of all kinds—Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Shooting, 
Tennis, Croquet, Golf and Excursions by Steam 
Yacht. 


There is a first class Hotel under the management 
of the Railway Company, up-to-date in every res- 
pect, at which weekly accommodation can be had 


at an inclusive figure of £3 3s. Od. 


You can have 150 miles of Magnificent Motor 
Coaching through the wonderful River-Ocean, 
Lake and Mountain Scenery of West Cork and 
Kerry on splendidly equipped Motor Coaches of 
the very newest type. 


You will be within easy reach of Killarney, Glen- 
gamiff, Bantry, Caragh Lake. Kenmare and 
Waterville. 


You can get there comfortably and very expeditiously 
from London. 


ra Fad # # 


Further particulars can be had at any of Messrs. Cook & Sons Offices, or from 
the Tourist Office, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. Beautiful Booklet sent free. 


KILLARNEY AND THE 
SOUTH-WEST 


By J. R. E. 


<FarT is a great pity, and in every sense regrettable, that 
‘| Ireland is not more the favourite resort of the English 
tourist than she is, for she attracts her fair share of 
visitors from the Continent of Europe and other more 
remote parts of the world, and those who travel long 
distances, leaving behind them their own renowned 
scenery, never grudge the journey, and ever award the 
palm to the very varied and undisputed beauties of the 
Emerald Isle. It is the extraordinary variety of the 
beauties of Irish scenery that so charms, the North completely differing from 
the South, and the East from the West, and all these can be best reached by 
making Dublin the starting point, for besides being the centre of all Irish 
tourist traffic, it is a city a absorbing interest and great antiquity, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful country, and approached by its world-renowned 
magnificent bay. To-day the journey to Dublin, travelling by the London 
and North-Western Railway, is made a pleasure, for every comfort is pro- 
vided. The passage across from Holyhead by the magnificent fleet of fast 
steamers, resembling Atlantic liners, is accomplished with ease and comfort, 
by day or night, and the dangerous fogs, which at all seasons affect other 
passages, are here never met with. In Dublin itself two or three 
days can be spent, affording pleasure and instruction, and every kind of 
accommodation to suit every class is provided in the numerous hotels. 
At the same time, I think it is to be regretted that the Irish railway 
companies have not established a good up-to-date hotel somewhere in the 
centre of the city, run conjointly for the benefit of tourists and travellers 
travelling to all parts of the country. This hotel, worked in conjunction 
with the numerous excellent hotels of the different railway companies would 
form-a great attraction to visitors, more especially if it ran a good service 
of motor ’buses from the different termini and from the boats to the hotel, 
making it at once a great centre, and as it were, the key to the whole country, 
where tickets, all sy ane etc., could be obtained without difficulty. It 
is my belief that this would popularise Ireland as a touring country more 
than anything else, for at present the facilities and accommodation for 
traversing the city between the different carrying ends are not of the best. 

The Great Southern and Western Railway Company of Ireland, with 
its usual foresight and enterprise, has this year, in conjunction with the 
Irish Tourist Development Company, for the first time inaugurated an 
excellent service of well-equipped motor coaches, to run on the famous 
“‘ Prince of Wales and Grand Atlantic Coast routes to Killarney; though 
no doubt some would prefer the old methods of the four-horse long car, 
with the genial driver ever ready to give historical details of the wonderland 
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The Idler 


house, which affords all home comforts at a moderate figure of 7/6 per 
day, or £2 2s. a week. The Pavilion, built by the same company, is also 
a preat eon. to Killarney, for here there are constantly good concerts 
_ provided, as well as dancing and other entertainments. 

Another route which must not be overlooked is that from Cork via 
Macroom to Glengariff. On reaching Macroom by the Cork and Macroom 
Railway, the new motor service is called into requisition, and the journey 
is one of equal charm to any in the Sunny South. The coach passes the 
sweet little village of Inchigeela, and skirts along the small lakes that take 
their name from it. Then past Gongane Barra, the shrine of St. Finbarre, 
the patron saint of Cork. It is a small island lying in a lonely lake, and 
has a solemn, peaceful grandeur peculiarly its own, while further on, before 
reaching Glengariff, is the Pass of Keimaneigh (the path of the deer), a 
great rugged rift in the mountains, presenting a grand, gloomy impressiveness. 
There are many other parts of this southern country well deserving of 
mention, such as the Blackwater River, its banks studded with innumerable 
ruined castles, the monuments of ancient strife and deeds of valour, and 
which Thackeray compared to the Rhine; the Rock of Cashel, with its 
interesting ruins of a cathedral and round tower, built upon a massive rock 
standing 300 feet above the surrounding plain, and described as “ the most 
remarkable remains of antiquity to be found in the United Kingdom ”; 
but what I have said must suffice, and I trust it may create in Englishmen 
the desire to visit that beautiful Emerald Isle so near to them and so 
deserving of their attention. 
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SMOKING ROOM. 


‘‘ Katie, what in the world is the Flossie : ‘‘ Have you heard that Miss 
baby crying so about? ”’ Simpkins has refused the young 


‘* The master’s shirt studs, ma’am.”’ 
‘Why don’t you let the little dear 
have them, then? ’’ 
‘“T did, ma’am. 


9% 
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‘With these scales of yours,’’ said 
the official inspector, ‘‘ you give over- 
weight instead of underweight.”’ 

‘Yes, I know it,’’ responded the 
grocer, ‘‘and I have the trade of all 
the young mothers in town. They all 
say that these scales are the only ones 
that weigh their babies correctly.’’ 





‘“‘Just look at the tailor measuring 
that fat man.’’ 

‘* Tailor? That’s his architect. 
her having a new villa built for him- 
self.’’ 


clergyman? ”’ 

Jessie: ‘‘No. I am surprised—at 
her time of life, too.’’ 

Flossie: ‘‘ It’s a fact, though. You 
see she’s rather deaf, and she thought 
he was asking a subscription for the 
organ fund, and she said no, and he 
went away.”’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENCE. 
Anxicus. No, the gyroscope will 
not enable you to keep your balance 
at the bank. 
‘Waiter, ask the orchestra to play 
something different.” 
‘* Any particular selection, sir?’ 
‘‘Something slower. I can’t chew 
my food properly in waltz time.”’ 
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The Vanity Pages 


rate, many people will seek the country and seaside, and it is with this end 
in view Gladys has sketched the accompanying shirt and blouse. 

That worn by the upper left-hand figure suggests the silk shirt many 
of us love so justly, and the embroidery on its panels consists of large groups 
of hand-worked French knots. Its soft turn-down silk collar is finished 
by a butterfly bow tie, to which there are two essentials. In the first place, 
it must be hand-tied, and in the second, it must stand out, and not look 
flat or pressed down. | 

~The other model is carried out in soft embroidered lawn, with tucked 
yoke sleeves, and would be cool and a comfort to its wearer on the hottest 
summer day. If the embroideries on this blouse are hand-done so much 
the better, and to the clever needlewoman would be child’s play. 

As a complement to both these designs I would put forward the claims 
of perfectly plain short narrow skirts of linen, pique, or drill, the cooler and 
tighter the better. 

Although the complimentary mourning is officially over, it will still 
have a far-reaching influence as far as acs are concerned, and the 
remainder of the summer season will not show Madame La Mode in her 
most vivid mood. But that it will do so in a captivating one there is no 
doubt, for clever brains have been at work devising many delightful and 
varying shades suitable for demi-denil. And these prove so becoming to 
the majority of wearers that their continuance is almost a matter of certainty. 


ON THE RIVER. 


So you are going to spend the whole of this month at Cookham, and 
hope to be on the river morning, noon, and night. To be quite frank, we 
envy you, and it is with a feeling of magnanimity we send you a design 
for the dress you want to wear at Henley. 

For its carrying out we fancy grey and white striped linen, trimmed 
with broad panels of coarse thread lace in a natural tint. Though the 
sleeves and bodice are made in one, sufficient width must be allowed to 
permit of perfect freedom when punting, and can easily be managed. 

The figure illustrated wears a shady hat of grey chip straw; a panache 
of coarse grey net shows itself at the back; while the front is completed by 
a neat wreath of grey satin roses. These satin roses are very effective when 
used on millinery, and can be made in a short while by deft fingers. 

I am sure the day when you wear this gown you will, with your usual 
astuteness, be very careful your sunshade and all other etceteras, even to 
the very punt cushions, harmonise. That sense of harmony is a rare pos- 
session, and one not to be lightly despised, and, by that same token, it is 
one you can congratulate yourself on. 

Now, as you are to spend a whole month on the river, there can be 
no doubt but that you will want many gowns suitable thereto in your 
wardrobe. I have two frocks in my mind you might like to hear about. 

One presents itself in pale green shantung, the skirt of which is plain 
to the knees, and then merges into a knife-pleated frill, which, however, 
still manages to present a sufficiently narrow appearance. The top of this 
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THE BEWILDERING 
TRIBUNE DEAL 


By Roserr Barr 


29 T first the few friends of Jarl Bancroft, chief editorial 
writer of the Grandlea Tribune, thought he was 
simply a fool to quarrel with his bread and butter, 
but later they came to the conclusion, when they 
witnessed his rise to the most important journalistic 
position in the city, that he was not such a fool as 
he seemed when he spoke earnestly of the power of 
the Press; held that a great journal should stand up 
for the rights of the people, and insisted that the 
urgent need of the age was a few conscientious men willing to become 
martyrs in the cause of a righteous principle. His friends had heard much 
of newspapers as leaders of public opinion, but their inner consciousness 
told them that the chief duty of a spirited journal was to get circulation, 
for this being accomplished, advertisements at high prices followed. Such 
was especially the case with a daily like the Tribune, which had become 
prosperous by libelling nobody, not even its political opponents, leaving 
muck-raking to the monthly magazines, and eternally flaunting before the 
world the statement that Grandlea would some day be as big as Chicago, 
because of its cheap water-power, its proximity to iron ore, its blamelessly- 
pure city government, and the fact that every outsider who started a factory 
at Grandlea enjoyed freedom from taxation for ten years, and a constantly 
increasing fortune ever afterwards. : 

The managing editor of the Tribune was himself one of the most 
popular of men, a hail-fellow-well-met mixer, strongly, eloquently partisan 
when in his own political crowd, and genially fair-minded when talking 
with the other fellows. His dominant belief was that well-paid advertising 
was the greatest of arts, and although sometimes he had difficulty in finding 
it, he maintained there was good in every man, even in J. J. Hill, of whom 
he was accustomed to say that Jim’s only fault was having been born in 
Canada, which, he added, showed how Providence looked after the United 
States, for only that impediment prevented Mr. Hill from occupying the 
place so well filled by William Taft. Jim generally got what he went after, 
and consequently the managing editor felt a great admiration for him, 
especially as his railways advertised in the Tribune. 

Jarl Bancroft differed greatly from his editorial chief. Those who 
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did not know him very well called him sombre, but in spite of his grim 
seriousness, his friends appreciated the vein of humour that lay underneath it. 

Perhaps the hot weather, the first real sun-burst of the summer, was 
the cause of his hallucination, aided and abetted by the fact that Peter 
Knapp, the ever-successful speculator, had turned another of his tricks that 
incidentally raised the price of bread to every eater thereof in the civilised 
world, and gave modern point to the ancient text, “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone ; Knapp added five millions, or ten millions, or twenty millions 
to his already sky-scraping pile, depending on which newspaper statement 
you believed. Anyhow, he had held wheat firm till the last day of the 
month, and then, even if it had dropped to a cent a bushel, that 
tumble would not have helped the victims of Knapp’s ingenuity and fore- 
sight. 
: Now, it happened that Jarl Bancroft honestly believed it would be a 
benefit to the country if Peter Knapp and all men like him were hanged 
by the neck, and nothing would have pleased him better than to say so, in 
that terse language which made his editorials read by both political parties 
in the city of Grandlea. Goodness knows, he had tried it often enough, 
but his efforts, brilliant as they were, never got nearer to the compositor ° 
than the waste-basket of the managing editor. So on this occasion, as 
Peter Knapp had all seasons for his own, while hot waves come only in the 
summer, it is likely that the altitude of the thermometer was the cause of 
Jarl’s determination to place himself as a martyr on the altar of rampant 
speculation. 

He wrote an editorial on Peter Knapp that by comparison made the 
devil seem like an evangelist. ‘He then dashed off his resignation on a 
sheet of office paper, and marched determinedly into the luxurious rooms 
of the managing editor. Placing the documents on that urbane gentleman’s 
table, he said curtly : : 

‘You may accept which you please of these two contributions ”; and 
without giving his easy-going chief a chance to reply, he forthwith betook 
himself to his own den. 

It would have been injudicious to act thus if Bancroft had possessed 
only the fifty-five dollars a week which the Tribune paid him, but Grandlea, 
as has been said, is a go-ahead city, and Jarl had bought and sold judiciously 
of its real estate, so was moderately well off, being a bachelor and a man 
of very simple tastes. Indeed, as he often said, given a good supply of 
fishing tackle, and a hamper of books selected by himself, he could be 
supremely happy in the log cabin he had built among the trees by the 
margin of a beautiful lake in northern Minnesota, where neither Knapp 
nor Jim Hill could molest him or make him afraid. Added to all this, of 
course, he counted on the delightful companionship of his friend Sam Peters, 
head of the legal firm known as Peters and Duffield, 749, Mohunk Block, 
Chicago. For the last six years Sam and he had contrived to spend their 
vacations together in the north woods, their friendship being formed by 
a chance encounter on a deep, swift and cold river in Michigan, where 
Bancroft possessed the advantage of a canoe, while Peters, up to the neck 
in swirling water, exhausted and numb, unconsciously relinquishing his 
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hold on the overhanging branch, was about—being a lawyer—to slip care- 
lessly into a climate warmer than the river, even if that climate were less 
sultry than Chicago. Bo 

Whisky, popularly supposed to lead a man to perdition, in this instance, 
through the careful administration of Bancroft, rescued Samuel from that 
fate, and the two men became fast friends, finding they possessed many 
sporting and literary interests in common. 


Thinking of this, Bancroft began a letter to his legal pal. 


“* Dear Sam,” he wrote: 

“Can you arrange things with your partner, and take your vacation 
earlier than usual this year? I expect to leave for the north woods within 
a few days, though not before I receive a letter from you. I?ll sweep out 
the cabin, engage Indian Joe to cook, and tidy up everything ready for you. 
To-morrow will be forwarded to you a list of the books I am bringing 
with me, so that we may not duplicate. 

“ Knowing my opinions on commercial ethics as you do, you will not 
be surprised to hear that I have resigned from this Trust-ridden sheet, and 
you being one of the men who agree with me on this subject, I feel certain 
my latest move will meet your approval. The mollusc at the head of this 
paper...” . 

At this moment the door opened gently, and the mollusc came 1n, 
carrying in his hand both the typewritten editorial and the pen-written 
resignation. 

“Jarl . . .” he began mildly, but the other interrupted him brusquely. 

“* It’s no use, sir, this is not a case for compromise: either that editorial 
goes 1n to-morrow, or I go out to-morrow. You pays up your money at the 
end of the week, and takes your choice.” 

“‘ I was about to remark,” whispered the managing editor, deferentially, 
‘* that this is the hottest day we have had for five years. The man from the 
meteorological office has just been in with statistics. He says we’re in for 
a belching summer.” 

“‘ He’s an intelligent person on other topics,” remarked Jarl, “ but 
knows nothing about the weather. That’s why a beneficent Government 
has placed him in the position he holds.” 

“ Well, I was intending to suggest, Jarl, that you pack up your fishing 
kit, and take the night train for the north. There must be some fine old 
black bass in that lake of yours.” 

“You think the heat has turned my brain, do you? » 

“Oh no, no, no; your brain’s unaffected, but a man’s temper is apt 
to get a little peppery; I feel it myself.” 

“ Ftumph! ” commented Jarl. 

“‘ Now, this editorial,” continued the managing editor, “ is first-rate. 
I agree with every word you say, and what’s more, every right-thinking man 
in the city would read it with avidity and approval.” 

“ But—” snarled Jarl. ‘Go on, go on. This is the place that the 


‘but’ comes in. Still, it’s rather a pity to trouble you this hot weather, for 
I know all the rest.” 
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’ The managing editor laughed, placed the typewritten manuscript on 
Bancroft’s table, and passed his handkerchief over the perspiring bald spot 
at the top of his head. 

“It you know what follows, my dear Bancroft, it would be unfair to 
burden you with reasons already familiar for suppressing so admirable and 
trenchant a contribution. However, what I wished to say was that you 
should take a couple of weeks in the north woods, and let your resignation 
_ rest in abeyance until you return.” 

“ Thank you for the suggestion, sir. As a matter of fact, when you 
came in I was just writing a letter to a legal friend of mine in Chicago, 
asking him to join me in our log cabin on the lakeside. I shall not go until 
t hear from him, which will be some time this week. If he can’t come, Ill 
get a companion from Grandlea. The reason I do not ask your permission 
is that this journey means my farewell to the Tribune. Still, Pll wait until 
such time as you have found a substitute.” 

“ Bancroft, I shall never be able to get a substitute for you, and no one 
knows that better than yourself.” 

“ Oh yes, you will. The drivel that I’m allowed to write for this paper 
can be done equally well by the greenest reporter on your staff.” 

“‘ Nonsense: that’s the hot weather again. Few editorial pages in this 
country are read with such avidity as ours, and that is due entirely to you.” 

Bancroft shook his head. | 

‘“* No one knows what I can do,” he complained, “ while I am being 
held in leash. You are so much afraid of offending the advertisers on one 
hand, and the business community on the other, that you daren’t print a 
piece of work that is worth while, like the article which you have just laid 
on my table.” 

“If you imagine those are the reasons that forbid my using the edi- 
torial, you are entirely mistaken.” 

“You have given me those reasons often enough.” 

“ Well, in this instance Pll substitute one which overtops the others. 
Mr. Peter Knapp, of the Chicago Stock Exchange, whom you so effectually 
comb down with your muck-rake, is practically owner of the Tribune. I 
am his servant, and although I have never received any direct orders from 
him, there are others who let me know his mind, and wishing to retain my 
sere even if you desire to resign yours, I pursue a mild and conservative 

olicy.” 
we So Knapp owns the paper, does he? ” 

“To all intents and purposes.” 

“ If Pd known that, I’d have resigned long ago.” 

“All right; you may do as you please. A wilful man must have his 
way, except in so far as getting an editorial like that past me. Still, dear 
boy, take my advice, and don’t do anything rash. I refuse both your edi- 
torial and your ultimatum until after your return from the north woods. ° 
Then, if you still persist, we’ll have a big farewell dinner and a presentation, 
parting the best of friends all round.” 

Giving the other no time for acceptance, refusal or comment, the 
managing editor left the room, closing the door softly behind him. Bancroft 
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finished his letter, telling his friend he had resigned from the newspaper, and 
giving the reason why. . . . 

When the answer from Samuel Peters arrived, it contained advice to 
the editorial writer almost exactly similar to that tendered by the managing 
editor. 

“Do not resign,” said Sam, “until we have had time to talk the 
subject over.” 

So far as the north woods were concerned, the lawyer was only too happy 
to be enfolded in their cool embrace. He had endured a hard and anxious 
time for some while back, he added, and would be glad to meet Bancroft 
by the lake in about four days from the time of writing ; he must first 
straighten out his affairs so that Duffield could handle them in his absence. 

Meanwhile, Bancroft told several friends of the crisis in the Tribune 
office, and he became just a little more stubborn to find them unanimous in 
thinking him ill-advised in abandoning one job before he knew where he was 
to get another, so at last he sought the silence of the forest with even more 
relief than he had anticipated when he first thought of camping out. Two 
days later the lawyer arrived with fishing tackle and hammerless shot gun, 
and Indian Joe set them out a banquet such as only hunters get and can 
appreciate. 

When pipes were lit, and the two were seated in camp chairs under the 
rustic verandah fronting the lake, Bancroft told his friend the tale of a con- 
scientious man who, wishing to serve the Lord, found himself compelled to 
minister to the devil. | 

The lawyer listened quietly throughout, indolently smoking. The 
other, to finish up, read the rejected editorial, and then there was silence, 
which was maintained so long that Bancroft first grew uneasy, and finally 
resentful. The attitude of Peters seemed to be more legal than friendly, 
and Bancroft felt as though he had placed his case before a lawyer without 
being. able to convince him of its justice. 

“ You wouldn’t have resigned? »? exclaimed the editor at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“¢ What were you thinking of ? ” 

“I was wondering whether Knapp is as black as you paint him.” 

“ Oh, hang it all, you talk just Hike our managing editor.” 

“Even after the biassed account you gave of the managing editor, I 
can’t help believing he is the right man in the right place. There is little 
doubt that the business community looks rather askance at these virulent 
attacks on prominent men, and it seems to me that the managing editor is 
perfectly justified in taking their views into consideration.” _ 

“Then if you imagine him the right man in the right place, you 
probably look upon me as the right man in the wrong place? ” 

“ Candidly, I do.” 

“ But you wrote advising me not to resign.” : 

“Yes; but I added, until we had talked tne matter over. Now it’s 
my opinion you should have resigned long ago.” | 

“Oh! ” said Bancroft, taken aback by this unexpected corroboration 
of his own view. 3 | 
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“Yes. You haven’t been fair to your managing editor.” 

“ Really? In what way? ” | 

‘You should have given place to an assistant who was more en rapport 
with his chief’s views than you appear to have been.” 

“T see. Doubtless you are not in sympathy with my views about 
Knapp, either.” 

‘“‘ My dear sir, a lawyer isn’t in sympathy with anybody’s views. He 
differs from a newspaper man in this, that he can’t afford to cherish beliefs. 
If you engaged me to prosecute Knapp, I’d endeavour to show he was the 
blackest scoundrel that ever sprung from foul earth. On the other hand, 
if he retained my services, I’d try to make him out as near an angel as any 
Chicago man can be, so there you are. But as a man who has something to 
do with real business, I’m amazed you don’t tackle this question in a prac- 
tical way.” 

“ As how, for instance? ” 

“ Well, here am I, in my small way, a lawyer who has much to do with 
the formation of public companies. Of course, Duffield knows more about it 
than I, nevertheless, I might be of assistance if you proposed any workable 
scheme. In your position, I should ask myself what earthly good resignation 
could accomplish. Apparently you wish to influence your fellows towards 
integrity, and that sort of thing. On the staff of the Tribune you have 
some weight, and if baulked in one direction, you can always try another. 
By throwing up your position in a huff, you not only make way for a man’ 
who is probably less scrupulous than yourself, but you destroy whatever 
stimulus you exerted upon the editorial page. Now, if I were in your place, 
I'd quietly get together a company, obtain control of the newspaper, and 
taking charge of it, would write what I pleased for its pages.” 

‘My dear Sam, your suggestion is impossible. Knapp himself holds 
a controlling interest in the sheet.” 

“ Knapp owns the Grandlea Tribune? ” queried Sam in surprise. 

“Yes; so the managing editor told me just before I left.” 

‘© What on earth does Knapp want of a paper out there? ” 

“‘ The reason is self-evident,” said Bancroft with dignity. ‘“ He is thus 
assured that the journal will make no unfavourable comment upon his 
villainy.” 

The lawyer laughed in that cynical way which exasperates a conscien- 
tious man. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” he proclaimed. ‘ Good gracious, 
Knapp, of all men, doesn’t care a rap how the papers criticise him. As 
Jowett of Oxford used to say, he gets the thing done, and lets ’em howl. 
But returning to our muttons—have you any monied friends in Grandlea? ” 

“ Not many.” 

“ How much capital could you raise? ” 

‘“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Is the Tribune a paying property? ” 

“ Yes; its dividends fluctuate from seven to nine per cent.” 

“ Well, when you go back to Grandlea, interview all your rich acquain- 
tances on the quiet, and secure introductions to any capitalist who holds views 
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similar to your own regarding the honesty of journalism. If you can get 
together half the cash required, I will undertake to raise the other half 
among my clients in Chicago. [ll make it my business to find out whether 
Knapp really owns any share in the Tribune, and if he does, Pll let you 
know.” 

The idea of obtaining control of the Tribune had never occurred to 
Jarl Bancroft. The project suggested so confidently by the lawyer was out 
of his line, and he sat there smoking, his brow wrinkled with doubt as he 
pondered on the scheme. At last he said slowly: 

“It would be impossible for me to enlist sufficient capital to buy the 
Tribune, even if the shareholders were all willing to sell. The sum required 
would be too large.” 

“ My dear Jarl, pardon me for saying you don’t in the least know 
what you’re talking about. The larger the sum, the easier it 1s to get the 
money. Asa matter of fact, however, you don’t need to worry about more 
than a quarter of the Tribune shares. What we need to place you in charge 
1S antes fifty-one per cent., so if I obtain half of that, all you'll need to 
secure is the other half, which is a little over a quarter share in the 
paper.” 

Even this mitigated responsibility failed to raise the courage of the 
editor. 

“ 1’m afraid,” he said, “ I’m no good at that sort of thing.” 

The lawyer smiled, and refilled his pipe. 

“ You ought to know all about it,” he said, “if you intend to teach 
wheat gamblers and company promoters how to conduct themselves. 
According to my belief, there’s more real villainy among company formers 
than in the wheat pit. Nevertheless, if you allow me to make use of a bit 
of information you have given me, Ill guarantee to find the necessary capital 
inside of twenty-four hours from the moment I reach Chicago.” 

“Information I have given you? What is that? » 

“¢ Just let me whisper it in confidence to one or two clients that I have 
some shares to sell in a newspaper of which Peter Knapp is part owner, and 
people will simply tumble over each other to subscribe, so anxious is the 
general public to link itself with a successful man, for it is said that every- 
thing Knapp touches turns to gold.” 

Jarl Bancroft looked across at his friend with amazement. He began 
to realise how little he knew this man, who betrayed about questions of 
morality an indifference that he had never heretofore suspected. 

** Do you mean to say,” he cried, “ that you would actually use Knapp’s 
name to obtain capital with which to knife him? ” 

“ Cettainly. Why not? That would give a touch of humour to the 
situation. It would be the hair of the dog curing the bite, wouldn’t it? 
Still, there’s no hurry in the matter. You think it over, Jarl. We are to 
be at least two weeks in the wilderness, so there is no need for haste. Mean- 
while, P’ll write to my partner, telling him to communicate with the firm 
that acts with us in Grandlea. They will learn all that is known about the 
Tribune, and procure for us a list of the shareholders. No one will suspect 
you have a hand in the business, even if the investigation became public, 
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which it won’t. When these particulars are in our possession, we may. talk 
further about th: matter.” - 

Jarl Bancroft’s mind was theoretical and critical rather than practical. 
He followed the easy profession of telling other people, from the President 
downwards, how to conduct their businesses, without incurring the danger 
of being asked to do any of these things himself. Nevertheless, his mind 
performed a useful function in being able to analyse an intricate project, 
and then state the case in untechnical language plainly understood by the 
man in the street. : 

When the particulars of company forming came from the prompt 
Duffield, Bancroft, in the seclusion of the north woods, found himself 
interested in studying them. There seemed to be nothing very difficult 
about the matter at all, and the scheme that promised him control of a 
profitable newspaper presented more and more attractions as he pondered 
over it. Already imagination pictured him the man in possession, giving 
orders instead of receiving them; surely a grateful change, especially as the 
commands he had been called upon to obey were often abhorrent ‘to his 
sense of justice. | 


[Yo be concluded in September Number.] 
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The night is still, and like a phantom host 
The stooks in silence lie — | 
Beneath the stars, the victory won, proud boast 
Of man’s first conquest on a bloodless field, 
Where after toil the'rich and bounteous yield ~ 
Of land that terraces a southern sea 
Lies golden neath heaven's azure canopy 
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She shivered, and although the evening was warm, she drew her shawl 
more closely about her. 

“‘ There’s trouble comin’,” she whispered under her breath. “I feel it 
over me; tis round us now for all the world like a big black cloud.” She 
threw her arms out before her as she spoke. David O’Brian followed her 
gesture with his eyes. To him she but indicated the trees, the fields and his 
own small farm at the foot of the hill. He tried to laugh but, in spite of 
himself, the superstition in his nature, ever latent in one of his race, re- 
sponded to the tremble of prophetic fear in the girl’s voice. 

“ TPve had an awful dream these three nights,” she continued. ”Iwas 
a terrible dream entirely. You and meself were sittin’ in the ould ruins 
beyant when, all of a sudden, the stones began fallin’ about our heads. 
They came crashin’ around us with the roar of thunder, and next I saw 
you lyin’ on the ground, David, as if you were dead. Then there came a 
sound like distant music and the tombstones in the grass stood up, and the 
monks, all dressed in white, rose up out of their graves; God rest their 
souls! I screamed out, and then I wakened up. And that dream I’m after 
havin’ these three nights, David, so it’s small wonder that I do be afraid of 
trouble.” 

The expression on David’s face was serious enough. 

“‘>Tis a bad dream indeed,” he said, ‘“ but don’t be troublin’ yourself 
about it any more, Mary, darlin’, but come to the cross-roads to-night and 
we'll dance in the moonlight to Paddy O’Sullivan’s music.” 

This recalled Mary from her imaginings to the things of earth and, 
despite her scruples about leaving her grandfather, her inclinations were 
drawing her to join the merrymaking with the other girls and boys in the 
small townland. She was in the heyday of youth, and love comes but once 
in a lifetime. 

There was not in the whole country-side a finer looking girl than Mary 
MacGrath and the swains in the neighbourhood were fully alive to this fact, 
although advances on their part met with but scant-encouragement. 

Michael MacGrath, all his lifetime, had been a selfish man, and now 
in his fading years this selfishness took the form of keeping his grand- 
daughter entirely to himself. From infancy she had been guarded by him 
with the strange, strict pride of his class, and since she was no longer a child 
the mere thought of Mary leaving him was more than the old man could 
endure. 

“You must never leave me,” he would say, “and [ll not be havin’ 
these gosoons comin’ after ye.” 

So all Mary’s would-be lovers were turned out of the door, one by one, 
till David O’Brian came courting, and when he was turned out Mary’s heart 
went out of the door along with him. | 

‘“‘ IT must be goin’ home now,” said Mary, “ though maybe Pll be out 
to-night. [ll see can Mrs. Murphy have a look in on grandfather. He’s 
gettin’ very ould, David, and he does be talkin’ to himself. What do you 
think he said last evenin’, sittin’ in his ould chair by the fire? . . . ‘ The 
money’s there,’ he says, ‘all in gold pieces, down in the floor under me 
chair. But not till lm dead; not till I’m dead! ° ” 
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‘© What does he mean by it all? » asked David. “ Surely ’tis no true 
tale, after all they used to be sayin? about old Mike’s bag o’ money he had 
hidden away? ” : 

“ Ah,no. There’s never a word of truth in it,” answered Mary. “It’s 
just dreamin? he was to himself, for he starts up sudden-like; ‘ What was I 
talkin’ about? ” he says. 

“© You were only talkin? rubbish in your sleep, grandfather,’ says I, 
and with that he sits down again as quiet as a lamb.” 

“It would be quare, though, if it were true for all that,” said David 
as they parted at the stile. 

The young, long-limbed farmer took his path home across the fields, 
and Mary turned in the boreen that led down to the village, if such it might 
be termed, for there were no more than a couple of dozen small houses and 
cabins dotted along a country road. | 

Having arranged with Mrs. Murphy about keeping an eye on her 
grandfather, Mary entered a gate leading to the last house in the village. 
It was a long, low, rambling cottage, it’s yellow thatch reaching almost 
to the top of the door. This had alwavs been the home of Mary MacGrath., 
and the home of many a MacGrath before her. It stood back from the road 
and was approached through a garden in which were flowers and vegetables 
in wild, mixed profusion. Behind the cottage was the yard. with its byres 
and pigsties, and beyond these again were the open fields. 

Old Mike had been a fairly successful farmer in his time, but srown 
too feeble to manage it himself. he had let the greater part of his land: vet 
for all that, Mary was still to be seen each day with her milking pail, for 
there were still cows in the field behind the house. and the inevitable pigs 
in their stves and the fowls to be looked after and fed. 

“© Where have ye been, child? ” asked the old man auerulously as Mary 
entered. “ TIl be bound ye’re after talkin’ again with Tom O’Brian’s son. 
But Pil not give ye up to one o’ them. An’ shure, indeed, who'd be takin’ 
ve. Mary? For °tis onlv vourself they’d get. What are they after ve for, 
Mary. at all, at all? The day me and vour grandmother married she 
brought me one hundred pounds and three fine cows; and when I took poor 
Judy for number two. °twas a hundred and thirty pounds and six cows and 
a jinnet I vot along o’ her. Begorra, that was something! Tell your David 
to be lookin’ for a colleen like that! "Tis poor enouch he is, and in debt 
too, since his cattle took sick and died on him. Divil a bit 0? money will 
he get from me!: ” 

Marv tossed her head ard her eyes flashed. 

“It isn’t money David would be thinkin? of at all. prandfather! » she 
exclaimed. ‘ He has a poed true heart. God bless him! You wovuldn’t 
find a hetter if you searched from here to Duhlin citv.” 

“You must wait till I’m dead then,” said old Michael more quietly, 
nodding his white head to and fro. 

Paddv O?Sullivan was a rreat musician, or at least such was the uni- 
versal opinion in Killinamult. for these thines are but 2 question of derree 
after all. Whether it he a mystic strain from the Jute of Ornheus entrancine 
the souls of all thines living, or merely the air of an old Celtic melody pro- 
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duced by the touch of a country yokel for the enjoyment of his fellows, 
who can say which has power to stir the heart in a greater or lesser degree, 
or who pronounce in which lies the greater joy? 

The night was'calm and heavy, being yet early summer. One could 
hear and almost féel the faint rustling that comes in the hush of the country, 
breathing of life and growth and the promise of coming harvest. 

The musician sat on a low stone wall, pipe in mouth, and hat flun 
down at his feet. Round about, either standing or lounging, was a sm 
expectant crowd, from rosy-cheeked lasses and their “ boys ” to the small 
bare-footed urchins who lay in the grass; even one or two infants might be 
seen reposing in their mother’s arms. The music struck up and a “ sett ” 
was commenced, the couples dancing in and out with precision and grace. 

The solitary figure of a girl came along the road and stopped a short 
distance from the group. She appeared to be scanning the faces of those 
present, searching for one in particular. She also glanced nervously back 
along the road, which gleamed white in the moonlight. 

_ “ He said he would be here long before me,”? she murmured to herself. 
“‘ What is it at all that has me so scared; me that was never afraid of any- 
thing? ” | | 
| Mary MacGrath, though reckoned proud, was not likely to be left 
partnerless for the dance. A tall black-haired man, Dan Tierney by name, 
was watching her, and strode across the grass to her side. He was the beau 
and catch ah the village, and owner of the only shop in which was sold 
everything from a pin to a side of bacon, and which also had the distinction 
of being called an hotel, since it possessed a signboard, a bar, and a parlour, 
and a few dingy bedrooms which were let occasionally in summer to passing 
tourists. | 
Marty turned her back on this desirable young man. 
“‘ Haven’t I told you, I won’t have aught to do with you, Dan? ” she 
said. | 

“Ye have so,” replied Dan angrily, “ but one of these days ye’ll see 
which is the better man, meself or David! ” Then he turned on his heel 
and walked away. | | 

At that moment David appeared on the scene, wearing a troubled 
expression. ‘ I’m sorry I?m late,” he said, “and I can’t stay; another fine 
calf is took terrible sick.” : | 

Mary was much distressed, for of late David’s losses had been many. 
They took a turn together to the tune of “ Lanigan’s Ball” before David 
left; Mary herself remained, dancing little but chatting with one neighbour 
or another until the party broke up; this was at a late hour, for the beauty 
of the night tempted the dancers to linger. _ 

When Mary arrived at her gate, accompanied by some of the others, 
there fell upon their startled ears a wild scream from the direction of the 
cottage, and the figure of Mrs. Murphy appeared in the doorway, throwing 
up her arms and shouting for help. In an instant Mary bounded forward 
and was up the path, an excited and curious group of the country folk 
following her. : 

“?Tis murder! ” they shouted, and by the time Mary reached the 
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The outside door led immediately into the large farm kitchen, and 
opposite was another door opening into old Michael’s bedroom. He, for 
% moment, was forgotten, but when the crowd remembered him they moved 
On into the other room, where they saw Mary bending over the prostrate 
figure on the floor. It was evident the old man had been disturbed in his 
slumber by the thief, for he was clothed only in his night attire. 

“‘Can’t some of you come and help me? ” cried Mary, “ instead of 
jabbering there like a lot of jackdaws,” she added desperately. 

A dozen pairs of willing hands were outstretched and Michael 
‘MacGrath was lifted into his four-poster bed, which more than half filled - 
the low room. | : 

“Who will go ter the doctor? ” asked Mary. 

‘“‘ Meself ! » answered a voice at her ear, and looking up she saw the 
thin, dark face of Dan Tierney. This was no time to consider personal 
dislike, so she said: | 

“‘ Go then, and ride like the divil ye are.” 

Old Michael remained prostrate, despite the kindly efforts to pour 
whisky down his throat and water over his head. There was nothing to be 
done but await the doctor’s arrival, and as he lived some six miles away he 
could not be expected until the small hours of the morning. 

“ Shure, an? well make a night of it here, now! » cried a short, fat 
man with the face of a dissipated monkey. ‘ We’ll make believe it’s the 
wake we’re at, an’ himself the corpse inside.” 

So, while Mary watched at the bedside of her grandfather, Killinamult, 
at its own invitation, made itself at home in her kitchen, passing round the 
whisky, and boiling the kettle for tea. She was startled by a sudden yell in 
chorus from the next room. She rose, and putting a white face through the 
door, saw the fat man, the centre of a group, brandishing in the air some- 
thing which struck her eye as familiar. 

“The thief, begad! ” he shouted. ‘“ We’ve got him without the 
peelers prowlin’ round.” 

“What is that? ” cried Mary. | 

There was a hush and all faces turned in her direction. The fat 
man looked sheepish and dropped his hand. Mary walked forward, her 
head held high, and from the fat man’s fingers she took a green silk hand- 
kerchief. | 

“ Where did you find it? ” she asked in a clear voice. 

“Under the flag that was turned back; where the money was took 
from, an’ eight gold sovereigns was down in the hole, which proves the 
money was there right ’nough. Look at them, there on the table, lass. 
We're all honest men here.” | 

There was an awkward pause. Mary’s face grew very white and set 
as she opened out the handkerchief and looked at the ornamentation in the 
corner: “ A Present from Queenstown.” It was worked in red and yellow 
silk, and there was no mistake about it; every man and woman in the room 
had seen this gay ’kerchief before. Everyone knew she had given it to 
David O’Brian last Patrick’s Day; didn’t he always go to Mass of a Sunday 


morning with the corner appearing from his breast pocket > 
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Mary se like one in a dream, turning the damning piece 
of evidence over and over in her hands. 

Mrs. Murphy was the first to speak, her loud voice breaking dis- 
cordantly into the silence. 

“Lord save us all! Who’d have thought it of him? Never mind, 
dearie; it’s to gaol he’ll go for this night’s work; an’ musha indeed, no 
gaolbird could look at a MacGrath. So, cheer up, an’ get another boy. 
There’s more than one, this minute, ready 3 

Two or three of the younger male members of the company shifted 
their chairs and sat up straighter, but Mrs. Murphy’s consoling remarks had 
anything but a comforting effect upon Mary. They woke her, however, 
from her death-like calm to a strong fire of speech. 

“ You may well say, Lord save us all! You'll need a bit of savin’ for 
what you’re after sayin’; all sittin’ there together and accusin’ an innocent 
man, for, sure as I stand here, David O’Brian is innocent as the babes ye left 
sleepin’ at home.” " 

A murmur went round the room; they looked at one another and 
shook their heads. There was a mutter of —‘ Why isn’t David here? ” and 
“* How did the handkerchief come there? That’s quare now! ” 

“Find him! ” cried Mary. “ Bring him here and let him speak for 
himself.” 

A look of cowardice came over many faces present, but after some 
hesitation, a man passed out into the night. Mary returned to the bedroom 
and knelt beside the bed. She could not have told how long she had 
remained there, but the first faint streaks of dawn were appearing through 
the latticed window when she heard David’s voice in the kitchen. 

He had already been told the whole story, from the boiling of Mrs. 
Murphy’s ham to the finding of the green handkerchief, and Mary’s pro- 
testation of his innocence. 


“Tell them, David, that you know nothin’,” said Mary, grasping his 





arm. 

“‘ Shure, an’ haven’t I told them that already? ” 

There came the sound of horse’s hoofs, and then Dan Tierney appeared 
in the doorway. 

“‘ The doctor was out, but they’ll send him the moment he yets in,” 
he explained. ‘ Well, an’ have ye found the thief yet? What’s this they’re 
after tellin’ outside, about me cousin David. David, me boy, I’m sorry for 
ye,” giving him a smack on the back; it looks bad agin ye. If ye take my 
advice, ye’ll be off, for the polis will be here soon. I told Patsy Doran, as I 
rode along, to give the news at Kilclogher barrack.” 

“ Tm not afraid of the polis, nor of anyone,” said David, squaring his 
shoulders and clenching his fists. ‘“ As my name’s David O'Brian, I’m an 
honest man. That Ill swear to; just as straight as they used to swear on 
The Clearing Stone up in the Abbey.” 

“‘ The Clearing Stone! ” they echoed in chorus. “Tis there we'll go! 
Shure, an’ hadn’t it the power in the ould days, an’ begad! it'll show the 
truth now! ” 

In the grass-grown cloisters of the ancient Abbey were many stones, 
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now moss-covered, placed there in ages past to the saat of the holy lives 
that had completed their span within the walls. Of all these stones, there 
was one which, since the remote past had been held in reverence and fear 
by many succeeding generations ot the dwellers in this wild country district. 
In defiance of time it remained white in colour. Its shape was triangular, 
emblematic of The Trinity. It rested at the head of a slab marking the 
burying place of an early Saint, the founder of the Abbey. It was called 
The Clearing Stone, and when a crime had been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood accused and accuser, with their friends, assembled within the 
sacred precincts. The suspected man placed his hands upon the stone, and 
swore a solemn oath as to his innocence. If he were guilty, and swore 
falsely, he was stricken down then and there with some terrible disease, and, 
to the seventh generation, his children bore the curse. If he were innocent, 
the calamity fell instead upon the false accuser and his posterity. 

Thus, according to the custom of olden times, these simple country 
folk decided to clear up the mystery of the robbery of MacGrath’s gold. 
The sole dissentient voice to the arrangement was that of Dan Tierney. 
He, in this little world of Killinamult, was the only man who had migrated 
beyond it; having crossed the Atlantic more than once. 

“Tis foolishness,” he protested, “to believe in pisherogues and the 
like; this is a matter for the polis entirely.” 

But, being one against many, he found himself unable to deter them 
from their purpose, and was forced to take part in their proceedings himself, 
although he did so with an ill grace. 

The doctor arrived in the early dawn to find the party preparing to set 
out for the ruins. Himself an Irishman and much interested in the manners 
and customs of his race, realising that Mary’s desire would be to stand by 
her lover in his hour of trial, to say nothing of a superstitious curiosity in 
his own mind, to which he would never have owned, declared himself 
willing to remain with Michael until their return. The old man had shown 
signs of life, but as yet no power of speech. 

Over the grey sky came a faint glow of pink; birds were singing their 
morning songs; the dew lay heavy on the long grass as the strange procession 
slowly made its way through a broken gateway into a field, at the end of 
which stood the grey walls of the Abbey, ghostly in the eerie light. The 
silence of the dead was upon each one present. Men who would have 
accompanied any expedition, were it fair, or funeral, with rough jests and 
loud laughter were compelled to silence and stupified awe. The -women 
appeared equally awed and, save for an occasional sniff, and the wiping of 
an eye with an apron, there was no sound frem them. 

The cloisters were reached after much stumbling and blundering over 
stones, half-buried in the weeds, and rendered slippery by the growth of 
moss. 

The company ranged themselves in a circle round the tomb of the holy 
saint. Terrified glances were cast furtively at the ivy-covered walls, whick 
towered in sombre solemnity towards heaven, enclosing beneath them a dim 
square, in which the air was impregnated with the smell of dank weeds, 
and the consciousness of mouldering bones. Jackdaws, disturbed in their 
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right of possession, flew in and out of the upper windows with strange 
noises, which seemed to those below as the crying of unquiet spirits. 

A nudge at David’s elbow indicated, without words, what was expected 
of him. Slowly he stepped forward and standing firmly beside the head of 
the tomb, he placed both hands upon The Clearing Stone. The formula 
employed by his predecessors was unknown to him, but raising his voice 
to loud decisive tones, which echoed through the ruined structure as they 
rose to heaven, he said: 

“I, David O’Brian, in the name of God, and in the company of you 
all, swear that I had no part nor lot whatever in the takin’ of Michael 
MacGrath’s gold! ” ) 

All eyes were upon the young man as he stood unflinching, white-faced 
and bare-headed. 

To the immense relief of some present, and the disappointment of the 
sensation lovers, there came no fire from heaven, nor did the earth open her 
jaws. At that moment no one looked less likely to be struck down in the 
strength of life than did David O’Brian. 

Suddenly he again lifted up his voice, and from his eyes shone the 
intense expression of a prophet. The force of his gaze was centred on one 
cbject; following it, the assembly perceived Dan Tierney standing near the 
foot of the tomb, answering his cousin’s look with a stony stare. There was 
a ting of inspiration in his voice as David uttered the words: “ Daniel 
Tierney, I defy you to come forward and swear, as I have sworn, that you 
have had no part in this matter! ” 

A series of low ejaculations broke from the crowd. Dan opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but the words died in his throat, and his face was 
ashen-grey; again he made an effort to speak and this time exclaimed angrily 
in hoarse, strained tones: 

“I take no part in this ceremeny of the devil! ” 

Fjaculations came again from the onlookers, and the fat man gave Dan 
a push in the direction of the tomb. 

“‘ Ye must swear now, bedad, to clear your soul! ” he said. 

Tierney lost his footing and rolled over. On recovering himself he 
was standing beside his cousin at the head of the tomb. 

“* Bad luck to yez all! ” he shouted. 

“ Swear! Swear! ” they cried again, and in spite of himself Dan felt 
his hands were placed upon the stone where David’s hands had rested a 
moment before. 

“I know nothing of the ould man’s gold; let me go! ” he said. 

But the people pressed more closely round him, by this time forgetting 
their fear. , 

“¢ Swear it in the name of God! ” they all cried again. 

David stood back, Mary clinging to his arm. There was breathless, 
tense silence. For a brief moment the crowd remained still as the dead 
beneath, and the jabbering of the jackdaws ceased; then these hoarse words 
fell upon the expectant ears : 

‘‘ ]—swear—it—in the name—of. ” 

The last word could not be heard, but instead came a curious choking 
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aa the man swayed from side to side, then fell back upon those behind 
im. 

Screams rent the air from the terrified beholders; many fled in haste 
without daring to look behind them. 

A constable, who had been watching the proceedings unnoticed, came 
forward and directed them to carry the now unconscious man down the fields 
to the townland. 

It was full daylight when the procession again entered MacGrath’s 
house, this time carrying a burden which they laid upon the kitchen floor. 

Dan Tierney, the doctor said, was suffering from a sudden heart 
seizure, from which he would not be likely to recover. The priest was sent 
for, and before the day grew old Dan Tierney’s last hour arrived. He con- 
fessed, that mad with jealousy of his cousin David, who had been successful 
in winning the girl he himself wished to marry, he had followed the lovers 
the previous evening, and had heard their remarks concerning Michael’s 
hidden gold. It had been a simple matter to slip down later to O’Brian’s 
farm and become possessed of the green ’kerchief to leave as a clue. They 
would find the gold, he explained, in his oat bin, where he had placed it for 
safety. He had no intention of using the money, in fact he had been 
doubtful that he would find any. He had merely conceived the plot in a 
moment of fury, in order to throw suspicion on his rival, and thus get him 
out of the way. 

Mary and David gave the dying man the pardon he craved, then, 
having received absolution, Daniel Tierney breathed his last. 

Although the doctor announced that the deceased had been suffering 
for a considerable time from a certain form of heart disease, and that excite- 
ment had hastened his end, not one of those present but believed his death 
to be due solely to the judgment of heaven, called down by the power of 
The Clearing Stone. Even the doctor himself experienced an uncanny 
feeling regarding the matter as he drove home that morning along the 
mountain road. 

Michael MacGrath did not long survive the shock he had received. 
He rose no more from his hed, although he recovered his faculties sufficiently 
to hear the strange story from Mary, and to tell how he had seen Dan, on 
that night, disappear through the doorway. 

The old man died some few weeks later, but not before he had given 
his blessing to the lovers and had placed his gold in the hands of his grand- 
daughter. | 
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THE JAUNTS OF GERMAINE 


By A. SuLLivan 


Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


Yellow Streak. 


EAREST MAMA, 
‘Lhe first letters we have had from you since we 
came here arrived this morning. I think Mrs. Van 
Steind was teartully disappointed because you didn’t 
stamp all your full stops with your coronet. She 
rather expected your writing to be different because 
you happened to be a Duchess. 1! didn’t think very 
much of your news, and I’m positive your week-end 
parties have been exceedingly dull without me. Life 
here at the mine goes on exactly the same, and there have been no excite- 
ments, except a biack bear who secreted himself under my bed, and is now 
chained up outside the sleep camp as the mascot of the camp. | really think, 
dear Mama, I was made especially for this sort of existence; I don’t care 
if I’m never hooked into a Paquin trock again, and I certainly wouldn’t know 
how to behave in even the housekeeper’s room at Renton. Billykin has 
quite given up playing the heavy brother act, and your daughter Germaine 
ties across forests and lakes in solitary and delighttul abandon. Mrs. Van 
is not very energetic, Mama, on account of her figure, which is too plump 
for active life, so she sits in the middle of the potato patch under a cerise 
parasol, embroidering d’oyleys day after day. She says that the life is a 
great rest after New York Society, and her only regret is that her husband 
isn’t alive to see how well she looks. If I were in her place, Id go back to 
New York to-morrow and make some other woman’s husband notice it, 
wouldn’t you, Mama? Now, of course, I’ve got to say ‘something about 
the Penniless Nobody. I really think you and Dad are most unsympathetic 
about it. You know how flattered and pleased you would have been if 
any man had followed you across the ocean as a steerage passenger so as 
to be near you. You call it impertinence, but I consider it genuine devotion. | 
Of course, I’m more in love with him than ever now, and every spare 
- moment we are together. I am telling you this, Mama, because I specially 

want to irritate you after being so horrid about him in your letter. Dad’s 
epistle does not show his usual strength of character, so I think he is weaken-. 
ae to the inevitable. I am writing this propped up in the canoe drifting 
idly about in front of camp, and it’s the laziest, loveliest day that ever 
happened. Grub has been washing my blouses and some frillies of Mrs. 
Van’s, and I can see the black blur of her figure hanging them out on the 
clothes line. I know you would think it fearfully immodest, Mama; but 
what can we do? Personally, I’d rather have my lingerie stared at by nice 
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bearded miners than dry it in the woods and run the risk of having it eaten 
by some nasty moose or grizzly bear. This looks fearfully involved on 
paper, but you will understand what I mean. Mrs. Van is waving des- 
perately from the middle of the potato patch, so 1 suppose I must paddle 
back for tea. No, Mama, I have not grown unwomanly. One only does 
that when some other woman gets the man you ought to have married 
away from you and marries him herself. If anyone took my Penniless 
Nobody, I should scratch her first, and become unwomanly a little later on. 
Pd wear a dark brown velvet in the evenings, with a necklace of dirty 
moonstones, and wet my hair at the sides to keep it tidy. Id have eight 
cats, with corresponding kittens, and a bony companion with a huge nose 
and a tiny salary. I?d sleep on a hard mattress, and keep rusks to eat in 
the night, and—oh, well, Mama, that’s what I call being unwomanly. Just 
because I’m out here with a lot of men and spend my time in a canoe and 
never change my frock, except for dinner, you think I’m getting unwomanly. 
I consider you are an unnatural mother, and I’m sorry Dad knew you well 
enough to marry you. I’m going in to tea, and I’m very cross. 
GERMAINE. 
* * * * * * 


Dear Mater, 

Of course, your letter to me about sister’s Penniless Nobody was a 
bolt from the blue. I hadn’t the slightest idea of his identity, and I still 
say he is one of the best fellows I ever met. Now, from the very start of 
things, I want to completely disagree with you. Call me Thankless Boy, 
Undutiful Son, or what you will, my conviction will remain unchanged, and | 
that conviction is that Germaine ought to marry her Penniless Nobody. 
I have in my mind’s eye exactly the type of husband you have picked out 
for her. Some dancing booby with a weak chin and an enormous rent roll. 
He is probably staying with you at Renton now, and you are showing him 
how Germaine looked aged five years in a goat cart and a pink satin bonnet. 
But the plan won’t wash, Mater. Out here I have seen what men really 
ought to be, and I want this golden-haired sister of mine to have one of 
the best: her Penniless Nobody. After all, he is a gentleman, and you 
know all about his people, so why raise such a fuss? I had a long talk 
with him about things, and we practically fixed everything up. The other 
day I went down to Port Arthur and bought him the next mining claim 
to Yellow Streak, which will give him something to start on. I feel sure 
Dad wil! do the decent thing; and so would you if you only saw how happy 
G. was. 

Your remarks about Mrs. Van amused us all. I say “ us,” because I 
read extracts from your letter at dinner last night. I haven’t the slightest 
intention of marrying her, so you can go on wearing your spiked tiara with. 
perfect comfort. . 

More in a day or two, and forgive the rebellion of 

Your devoted Son, 
BILLYKIN. 


+ * . * * * * 
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You know, Mama, I would never have done for one of your “ dancing 
boobies,” as Billykin calls them. If they hadn’t ears like elephants, they 
had feet like pigeons, and pale flabby faces like stale blanc mange. My 
Penniless Nobody is simply superb, and I shall be quite jealous when you 
kiss him, as, of course, you will have to. Billykin has given us (I am 
going to practice “us »—“ we ”—“my husband ”—and “since our 
marriage” every day so as to get used to them), well, he has given us 
some mining land, next lot to Yellow Streak. I am terribly pleased, and 
walk over to it almost every day. As soon as the stamp mill closes for 
repairs we are going gold prospecting. It’s quite thrilling not knowing 
whether my future husband will be able to afford meat twice a week, or 
not. But anyway, Mama, I am ever so happy, and Mrs. Van is as excited 
asa kitten. She gave me her best emerald and diamond: ring the moment 
she heard things were quite, quite settled. She.thinks I am fearfully brave 
to fly in the he of Providence and. two titled parents, but quite. realises 
that my P. N. is well worth it. Will you think her very rude if she puts 
in a line to you in the middle of this? Please, don’t, Mama......... 
I am Betty Van Steind, dear Duchess, and I’ve been simply panting to 
chase you some words ever since I met this splendid daughter of yours. 
She’s about the most impressive thing I’ve seen since my first husband’s 
funeral, and she’s got the finest thing in the male emporium that ever 
dragged my optics slantways. It’s real sweet to be out here with her 
and play the temporary Mommer in a kilted skirt and a pique waist, although 
I guess it would be sort of out of your line. Forgive my American 
impudence for writing you at all, but Germie said I-might, and I guess you 
won’t be extra mad with me for doing it—B.V.S......... She’s 
gone up to the shaft a moment ago, Mama, and I couldn’t resist reading 
_ what she wrote, although I know it’s not honourable. Don’t you think that 
‘“ Germie ” sounds rather like a disinfectant or a dog biscuit? It never 
struck me till I saw it written down. She’s just like her letter, so now 
you will have a regular pen-picture of her. What you really want me to 
tell you is the date I’m coming home. I don’t know whether I’ll come 
home at all, Mama. Even here I can hear your scream of surprise. What 
I want you and Dad to do is to come over to New York for my wedding. 
No, I’m not in the least mad, nor have I been poisoned by camp cooking 
and canned vegetables. [ve just suddenly made up my mind that I want 
tc live in the bush. No more long dinners with short men, and dull 
evenings with supposedly bright people for your daughter Germaine. No 
more powdered and rouged cats to kiss and make tea for when they always 
leave half their lip make-up on the edge of their cups. I want my future 
husband, my present canoe, and my past frocks, which are quite good enough. 
This is not your silly little fluffy-headed Germaine writing to you. Not 
the Germaine who used to hide white mice in the piano and frogs in the 
dinner-table decorations. I’m a new Germaine, with a level head and a 
taste for primeval simplicity. If the Penniless Nobody’s claim is at all 
good, I want Dad to start a company and exploit it. I shall marry my - 
P. N. in New York, and come back to live in a log house like a simple 
heroine in a cheap magazine story. Of course you will be perfectly furious '~ 
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peevish. But in reality it’s the most terrible thing in the world, and Mrs. 
Van has simply packed her things and fled back to New York. She vowed it 
frightened her more than her first divorce case, and she was so terribly 
nervous after it was all over, Billykin took her down to Port Arthur and 
saw her safely on the way to peace and civilisation. 

__. For the last two weeks the weather has been simply scorching, and ve 
spent two or three hours a day down the shaft trying to keep cool. Mrs. 
Van wouldn’t come because she still swore there were mice!! We had 
seen no end of bush fires in the distance, but hadn’t worried about them, 
as they were such miles away. Just great clouds and pyramids of smoke, 
that made one’s eyes feel terribly sore, and started a strangled feeling at the 
back of one’s throat. Nobody can quite tell you how the a start. Some- 
times it’s two dry branches rubbing together, or the camp fire of a prospector 
that hasn’t been put out properly. It was quite late in the afternoon, and 
of course everyone was either busy or asleep. 

Billykin was down the shaft, the P. N. helping to set up the diamond 
drill, and the manager locked in his stuffy little office making out the monthly 
pay sheets. I had one of the deck chairs pulled into the shade, and was 
pretending to read a two-month-old paper, and Mrs. Van was trying a new 
shampoo powder she had read about made of milk and some other extra- 
ordinary thing. Quite suddenly I looked over my shoulder and saw a big 
column of smoke creeping round our side of the lake. And oh, Mama, I 
did jump so! I simply fell into the office and got the manager. Then 
the excitement began. The fire mightn’t get to us for hours, and there was 
no possible way to stop it. The fire whistle up at the shaft house screamed 
like something in pain, and of course the night shift, who were all asleep, 
simply hurled themselves out of their bunks. The men from the drill raced 
down, and the ones from the shaft, still in their oilskins with the candles 
dripping on their hats,. pounded down the path like thunder. Sometimes 
a bush fire burns straight, and sometimes winds in and out like a snake. 
Water is no good at all, Mama, and the only thing to do it is to tear up 
the earth before the fire can reach anything valuable. I wish you could 
have seen them. They worked like mad creatures. Spade, pick, shovel, 
and crowbar wrecking the potato patch and the prim little garden outside 
the manager’s shack. Mrs. Van and I rushed about with buckets of water 
till our arms ached, and then took all the blankets we could find and soused 
them in the lake. Some of them were so dirty, Mama; but there wasn’t 
any time to think of that. Of course, we got perfectly soaked, but we 
were so hot it was rather a relief. Then the men spread all the blankets 
over the roofs of the different shacks, as of course everything was simply 
sun-dried like tinder. Every now and then we would all turn and watch 
the smoke. Sometimes it was all black and cloudy. Then it changed to 
a sort of sulphur yellow, with great sheets of flame. The smoke was too 
terrible, and my eyes were just like two pained insects trying to burrow 
into my head. Mrs. Van panted a good deal, and having lost her puffs 
half a hundred times, took them off and pinned them on the inside of her 
blouse. Billykin never even noticed us, and the P. N. only smiled at me 
once. You can see from this, Mama, what a serious affair it really was. 
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THE KING'S CIGARETTE CASE 


By Attan Woop TatTTrERSALL 
Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


HEN King Karl, of one of those numerous little 
European States whose name is of the very least 
importance, was twenty years of age, the Chancellor 
came to him and spoke of marriage. With a curious 
smile the King looked at the old man, and said, that 
four years ago, when he came to the throne, he had 
been but a boy—that one does not grow very much 
in wisdom in four years. This from one so young 
had been rather disconcerting to the Chancellor, who 
had tried to bow, and had not mentioned the subject again. 

One morning, a year later, the King was out riding with his friend 
_Petini. Petini was a celebrated painter of portraits, whose miniatures were 
wonderful because of their exquisite delicacy of colouring. After an hour’s 
hard riding the King drew rein, and Petini followed his example. They 
had come to a green lane which led from the high road towards a small wood. 

‘‘Do you remember this? ” asked the King, pointing down the lane. 
~ “ Where does it lead to? ” 

The painter shook his head. 

“I do not remember it,” he said. 

“Why not explore? ” said the King, laughing. 

“© Why not? ” echoed Petini. 

So they turned their horses down the lane, trotting along at a gentle 
pace between green hedges, where wild roses grew in great clusters. They 
found that the lane, instead of leading through the wood, skirted it, turning 
sharply to the left, some little distance from the highway. As they turned 
the corner Petini gave a low exclamation of surprise. 

“A cul-de-sac!” he said. Then: “ What a wonderful piece of 
workmanship! ” He referred to a wrought iron gateway of very intricate 
and beautiful design, which hung between stone pillars, upon each of which 
crouched carved lions. 

They reined in their horses. 

‘“‘ Whose property 1s this, Petini? ” asked the King. 

“I do not know, sire,” answered the painter. 

_ The King laughed. He was but twenty-two—and it was June, ten 
of the morning, and the scent of the wild roses was very sweet. He looked 
at his friend, and said once again, “ Why not explore? ” 

Petini laughed, and pressed his white mare with his knees, following 
the King, who, when but a few yards from the gate, looked round. 

“ Stay, Petini,” he said, and Petini drew rein. 

The King urged his horse gently towards the gate, and Petini saw 
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him bend forward in the saddle. He waited in silence. It must have. been 
five minutes before the King moved. At last he gave a little shake of the 
head, and the man watching him could see that he sighed. Then he turned 
and beckoned to Petini, who rode up to his side, and, looking through the 
gate, drew in his breath quickly, for the picture he saw was very beautiful. 

A long, rambling old house, red-roofed and ivy-clad—a terrace of red 
stone, from which a dozen shallow steps led to a small lake, where, here and 
there, wildfowl of many colours splashed and dived and preened themselves. 
All this was but the setting—the jewelled frame, as it were—for the portrait 
of perhaps the most exquisite piece of young maidenhood that even Petini 
had ever looked upon. It was a wonderful thing that this should be so, 
for the King and his friend were so placed that the actual features of the 
girl were hidden. 

Her gown was of soft white muslin, into which was woven most cun- 
ningly some pale blue design, nestling here and there like the petals of a 
flower upon a pure white background. Apart from this the dark curling 
hair and the white brow in profile, the curve of a cheek, delicate and faintly 
tinted with rose, and the soft outline of the exquisite throat that fell gently 
to meet the low-cut laces of her bodice, were all that could be seen of what 
each felt instinctively to be a wonderful beauty. 

The girl was seated in a low chair, evidently reading. The one visible 
arm was outstretched, resting upon the arm of her chair, and the soft white 
draperies of her sleeve had fallen away, revealing its roundness. In her 
hand, between finger and thumb, she unconsciously twirled the stem of a 
red rose, every now and again lifting the flower to her face, touching her 
cheek and her lips with its velvety petals. 

It seemed strange that she did not hear the horses outside the gate; 
stranger still that she did not feel the magnetism of the young King’s eyes. 
She never moved, except for just that one action—the twirling touch of 
the rose upon her face. | 

Such was the picture upon which they gazed. 

At last the King spoke. ‘Could you—could you paint her? ” he 
asked, and Petini, still looking at the girl, replied, ““ Without a sitting— 
oh, yes! I must try—I must! ” A slight smile touched the King’s lips 
and found its way into his eyes. Again he said: 

“ Will you paint her for me? ” 

And Petini answered again, with his eyes still upon the girl, “ Yes.” 

Then they rode back into the city. 

« a “ * * 

A month later Petini sought audience of the King. He found the 
young monarch in his private study printing photographs, and as he entered 
the room he drew a small parcel from his pocket. The King, hearing the 
rustle of paper, turned quickly from where he stood before the open window. 

“Ts it finished? ” he asked eagerly. 

“ Tt is,” replied Petin1. 

He removed the paper, revealing a small cardboard box. This he 
opened, taking out a plain gold cigarette case, which he handed to the King. 

“ But » said Karl. 
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wonder if I do wrong not to call you ‘ Baroness.’ ”» She rose, and came 
to where the Baroness sat with her embroidery, and stood looking down, then 
stooped and lifted her friend’s little basket from the low stool and sat at 
her feet, one arm thrown across the elder woman’s knee. 

“Sophie,” she said, “is Karina such an ugly name that you don’t like 
using it? Karina—cKarina,” she spoke the word slowly, softly to herself, 
as though trying to find out what it might sound like to others. ‘ Do you 
think it is an ugly name, Sophie? I think it sounds rather pretty, like 
that—Karina! ” 

The Baroness caressed the arm upon her knee with white fingers. 
“Ah, Karina! ” she said, “I think it one of the most beautiful names 
I have ever heard,” and she repeated it softly, “Karina,” then unconsciously 
she spoke another name—“ Karl.” At that the Queen’s hand suddenly 
tightened upon her knee, and slowly the blood surged up into her cheeks, 
flooding her face—turning even her little pink ears still pinker. She turned 
her face towards the fountain, that the Baroness might not see the tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Sophie,” she said, her voice very low, “ why do you say that? Why 
do you say ‘ Karina,’ and then—‘ Karl,’ like 2»? And then, because 
she could not keep the tears away, she dropped her face downwards upon 
the woman’s knee. 

“‘ Oh, Sophie,” she said, between her sobs, “ is it very silly of me to— 
love him? He is my husband, even if he is a King.” She looked up 
again. ‘* You see, Sophie, I—I’m so stupid. I tremble if he touches my 
hand. At the ball the other night, when he danced with me, I shook all 
over, and I believe he thinks I shrink from him, that because our marriage 
was arranged for us I do not care for him. But oh, Sophie, if he only knew, 
it’s the very joy of being near him that makes me tremble! ” She gave 
a little tremulous smile. ‘‘ We could be so happy, Sophie.” 

The Baroness looked down at the lovely tear-stained face, and her 
hand caressed the Queen’s hair, piled up so thickly upon the exquisite little 
head. 

“ Poor child! ” she murmured very softly, but that was all. She knew 
instinctively that Karina had something more to say, and long ago she had 
learnt the value of silence. Presently the Queen spoke again. Her sobs 
were hushed, and the little puckered brow was distractingly pretty. (If 
only the King could see her now, thought the Baroness, as she listened to 
the sweet, tearful voice.) 

“ Sophie, dear,” the Queerr was saying, “do you think he loves the 
girl Petini painted for him? You told me that he keeps her picture in 
his cigarette case, and that he is never without it. And yet—he’s never 
even seen her face—you said so. How can he love her, Sophie? ” She 
looked up, puzzled, waiting for an answer. 

“ Dear child,” said the Baroness, forgetting that she was talking to 
her Queen, conscious only of the troubled eyes and drawn white brow, 
“ dear child, I never told you he did love her. As you say, how could he? 
It would be absurd. You asked me if he had ever loved anyone, and I 
told you about his youth—about his friendship with me, and then about 
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the miniature which he always keeps so near him. Why, Karina, if he had 
so wished, couldn’t he have opened the gate and made himself known? Is 
he not King? ” 

But the Queen shook her head. ‘ He would never have done that. 
It would not have been like him to take advantage of his position.” The 
Baroness was surprised. She had not thought that the Queen knew the 
King so well. 

“ Couldn’t I see it, Sophie—see the miniature? ” said Karina with 
eager eyes. ‘ Somehow I feel I could realise the meaning of it all better 
if I could but see it? ? The Baroness was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, “ Perhaps Petini could get it in some way. Would you like me 
to ask him? ” 

The Queen jumped up. “Oh, Sophie, yes! You darling. I knew 
you could help me. Now put away that stupid embroidery, and comg and 
smell the roses.” 

So the Baroness appealed to Petini. 


* * * * * * 


“© Oh, Sophie! ” cried the Queen, “ what a lovely rose! I must have 
it to play with! ” 

Sophie laughed. ‘ To play with? ” 

“‘ ‘Why, yes,” answered Karina. ‘“ Wait, and Pll show you what I 
mean! Have you a pair of scissors in your work bag? Yes? No, let me 
get them.” She ran to the work the Baroness had left upon the stone seat 
by the fountain; coming back breathless. ‘ Now,” she cried, laughing, as 
she cut the rose. ‘ Oh, you beauty—I love you! ” Then her eyes half 
closed, and she seemed to forget that the Baroness was watching her. She 
walked slowly towards the fountain, holding the great red rose to her lips. 
The elder woman’s eyes followed her footsteps and actions. She seemed 
to be dreaming as she sank into her low chair, her eyes resting upon the 
brood of ducklings playing in the pool around the fountain. The hand 
that held the rose fell away from her—the arm was outstretched. Delicately 
between finger and thumb she twirled the stem of the rose. The Baroness. 
standing a little apart, caught her breath and did not move. The Queen 
still watched the ducklings, and every now and then raised the flower to 
her lips. 


“ Quick, Sophie! Be quick! Do say something! ” 

The Baroness smiled at the Queen’s eagerness. ‘“ But—but : 
she began, then hesitated, looking again at the miniature which she held 
in her hand. The pose of the viel in the miniature was so exactly the pose 
she had just seen in the Queen that she jumped to the conclusion that the 
miniature was indeed a portrait of Karina. And yet—how could it be so? 
She knew the Queen had never been in the country before her marriage. 

So she remained silent, and, in direct opposition to her impulsive con- 
clusion, she waited for explanation—for proof. 

“ You see, Sophie, for yourself.” The Queen laughed—a little laugh 
with a sob behind it. ‘‘ Oh, Sophie, tell me, how could the King—how 
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** Sophie,” she cried, “ I do believe that is the solution. I do remember 
the roses, and oh! Sophie the—the » Then suddenly she stopped and 
grew very pale, and the Baroness, following the direction her eyes had taken, 
caught her breath. She rose and quickly slipped away. 

The King came slowly round the fountain, and, as he drew near, the 
Queen could see the great light in his eyes. With a quick movement he 
knelt at her feet. His arms went round her, and as his lips touched hers, 
“‘ Karina,” he murmured, “ Karina—my dream-love, and my wife.” 
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MORNING. 


By Sruart Furniss 


Now fades to naught the last pale star; 

Now flames the waking East afar; 

Aurora notes the signal ray 

And opes the pearly gates of Day. 

From twig-borne arabesques of dew 

Prismatic gems of rainbow hue 

Reflect the glowing Orient’s blush 

And tremble while the thrilling thrush 

Wakes all the echoes round about— 

Hang! There’s the breakfast bell! Turn out! 


NOON. 


Noon! Blessed hour of respite sweet 
From each day’s burden, toil, and heat; 
The workman lays aside his tools, 

Tired horses seek their drinking pools; 

The merle and mavis hush their trill, 

The wheel stands idle at the mill; 

The lily’s petals droop and close 

In this short hour of blest repose, 

And languidly the breezes sigh— 

Lunch! (Glass of milk and half pork pie.) 


NIGHT. 


The strenuous day is o’er at last, 

Its transient joys and sorrows past, 

And Night, her dusky wings unfurled, 

Wraps them around the silent world. 

The white moths flicker through the trees, 
Gambolling in the faint night breeze; 

The glow-worms light their lamps and creep 
Across the beds where the pansies sleep, 

And hark! Yon distant clock strikes three— 

!!!' Doors locked—anv [PvE Lost my KEY! 
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“ Yesterday a preparation, consisting of a mixture of the poison which 
is extracted from the fangs of the cobra, was injected into his veins, and »— 


looking again at his watch—“in another five minutes it will begin to work. 


It will not be difficult for you to understand that the consequences of a 
scratch or a bite from the animal—and they are very fierce when under the 
influence of the drug—would mean almost certain death.’ He had put 
on a thick pair of gloves. ‘ Bring me the cat.” 

“‘ Sandy,” said Pat, “it’s in the back room.” 

The doctor and Sandy between them conveyed the Persian to the trap, 
where it was safely shut in a strong basket. 

“Ah! Pat,” said Sandy, with a melancholy shake of the head, as the 
doctor drove off, “ appearances is verra deceitful.” 

And as he vaulted the wall, there was the faintest suspicion of a 
“ chink ” from his coat pocket. 





VILANELLE. 
By Anne Bonpb 


Fling your sweetness on the air! 
Over field and over fell 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


Droop the magic of your hair 
On the flowers you love so well. 
Fling your sweetness on the air! 


Tender xephyrs shall declare 
All the love you may not tell. 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


Take a kiss, and plant it, there, 
In the hopeful heather bell. 
Fling your sweetness on the air! 


Bid each rose-bud that you wear 
Breathe your secret through the dell. 
Let the breeze your message bear! 


So you grant me, of your care, 
Heavenly respite from my Hell. 

Fling your sweetness on the air; 

Let the breeze your message bear! 


THE SKYLIGHT ROOM 


By O. Henry. 


eyo IRST Mrs. Parker would show you the double parlours. 

ae ed = You would not dare to interrupt her description of 
their advantages and of the merits of the gentleman 
who had occupied them for eight years. Then you 
would manage to stammer forth the confession that 
you were neither a doctor nor a dentist. Mrs. — 
Parker’s manner of receiving the admission was such 
that you could never afterward entertain the same 
feeling toward your parents, who had neglected to 
train you up in one of the professions that fitted Mrs. Parker’s parlours. 

Next you ascended one flight of stairs and looked at the second-floor- - 
back at $8. Convinced by her second-floor manner that it was worth the 
$12 that Mr. Toosenberry always paid for it until he left to take charge of 
his brother’s orange plantation in Florida near Palm Beach, where Mrs. 
McIntyre always spent the winters, that had the double front room with 
private bath, you managed to babble that you wanted something still 
cheaper. 

Tf you survived Mrs. Parker’s scorn, you were taken to look at Mr. 
Skidder’s large hall room on the third floor. Mr. Skidder’s room was not 
vacant. He wrote plays and smoked cigarettes in it all day long. But 
every room-hunter was made to visit his room to admire the lambrequins. 
After each visit, Mr. Skidder, from the fright caused by possible eviction, 
would pay something on his rent. 

Then—oh, then—if you still stood on one foot, with your hot hand 
clutching the three moist dollars in your pocket, and hoarsely proclaimed 
your hideous and culpable poverty, nevermore would Mrs. Parker be 
cicerone of yours. She would honk loudly the word “ Clara,” she would 
show you her back, and march downstairs. Then Clara, the coloured maid, 
would escort you up the carpeted ladder that served for the fourth flight, 
and show you the skylight room. It occupied 7 x 8 feet of floor space at 
the middle of the ‘hall. On each side of it was a dark lumber closet or 
storeroom. 

In it was an iron cot, a washstand and a chair. A shelf was the dresser. 
Its four bare walls seemed to close in upon you like the sides of a coffin. 
Your hand crept to your throat, you gasped, you looked up as from a well— 
and breathed once more. Through the glass of the little skylight you saw 
a square of blue infinity. 

“ Two dollars, suh,” Clara would say in her half-contemptuous, half- 
Tuskegeenial tones. 

One day Miss Leeson came hunting for a room. She carried a type- 
writer made to be lugged around by a much larger lady. She was a very 
little girl, with eyes and hair that had kept on growing after she had stopped 
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and that always looked as if they were saying: ‘“‘ Goodness me! Why didn’t 
you keep up with us? ” ~ 

Mrs. Parker showed her the double parlours. ‘In this closet,” she 
said, “ one could keep a skeleton or anesthetic or coal ” 

‘“ But I am neither a doctor nor a dentist,” said Miss Leeson, with a 
shiver. 

Mrs. Parker gave her the incredulous, pitying, sneering, icy stare that 
she kept for those who failed to qualify as doctors or dentists, and led the 
way to the second floor back. oo 

“ Fight dollars? ” said Miss Leeson. “ Dear me! I’m not Hetty if 
I do look green. I’m just a poor little working girl. Show me something 
higher and lower.” 

Mr. Skidder jumped and strewed the floor with cigarette stubs at the 
rap on his door. 

“ Rxcuse me, Mr. Skidder,” said Mrs. Parker, with her demon’s smile 
at his pale looks. ‘I didn’t know you were in. I asked the lady to have 
a look at your lambrequins.” 

“They’re too lovely for anything,” said Miss Leeson, smiling in 
exactly the way the angels do. 

After they had gone Mr. Skidder got very busy erasing the tall, black- 
haired heroine from his latest (unproduced) play and inserting a small, 
roguish one with heavy, bright hair and vivacious features. 

“ Anna Held’ll jump at it,” said Mr. Skidder to himself, putting his 
feet up against the lambrequins and disappearing in a cloud of smoke like 
an aérial cuttlefish. 

Presently the tocsin call of ‘ Clara! ” sounded to the world the state 
of Miss Leeson’s purse. A dark goblin seized her, mounted a Stygian stair- 
way, thrust her into a vault with a glimmer of light in its top and muttered 
the menacing and cabalistic words ‘“‘ Two dollars.” 

“Pll take it! » sighed Miss Leeson, sinking down upon the squeaky 
iron bed. 

Every day Miss Leeson went out to work. At night she brought 
home papers with handwriting on them and made copies with her typewriter. 
Sometimes she had no work at night, and then she would sit on the steps of 
the high stoop with the other roomers. Miss Leeson was not intended for 
a skylight room when the plans were drawn for her creation. She was gay- 
hearted and full of tender, whimsical fancies. Once she let Mr. Skidder 
read to her three acts of his great (unpublished) comedy, “ It’s No Kid; or, 
The Heir of the Subway.” 

There was rejoicing among the gentlemen roomers whenever Miss 
Leeson had time to sit on the steps for an hour or two. But Miss Long- 
necker, the tall blonde who taught in a public-school and said, “ Well, 
really! »» to everything you said, sat on the top step and sniffed. And Miss 
Dorn, who shot at the moving ducks at Coney every Sunday and worked in 
a department store, sat on the bottom step and sniffed. Miss Leeson sat on 
the middle step, and the men would quickly group around her. 

Especially Mr. Skidder, who had cast her in his mind for the star part 
In a private, romantic (unspoken) drama in real life. And especially Mr. 
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Hoover, who was forty-five, fat, flush, and foolish. And especially very 
young Mr. Evans, who set up a hollow cough to induce her to ask him to 
leave off cigarettes. The men voted her “ the funniest and jolliest ever,” 
but the snifts on the top step and the lower step were implacable. 

* * * * * * 


I pray you let the drama halt while chorus stalks to the footlights and 
drops an epicedian tear upon the fatness of Mr. Hoover. Tune the pipes 
to the tragedy of tallow; the bane of bulk, the calamity of corpulence. ‘Lied 
out, Falstaff might have rendered more romance to the ton than would have 
Romeo’s rickety ribs to the ounce. A lover may sigh, but he must not puff. 
To the train of Momus are the fat men remanded. In vain beats the faith- 
fullest heart above a 52-inch belt. Avaunt, Hoover! Hoover, forty-five, 
flush and foolish, might carry off Helen herself; Hoover, forty-five, flush, 
foolish and fat is meat for perdition. There was never a chance for you, 
Hoover. 

As Mrs. Parker’s roomers sat thus one summer’s evening, Miss Leeson 
looked up into the firmament and cried with her little gay laugh: 

“Why, there’s Billy Jackson! I can see him from down here, too.” 

All looked up—some at the windows of sky-scrapers, some casting 
about for an airship, Jackson-guided. 

“It’s that star,” explained Miss Leeson, pointing with a tiny finger. 
“ Not the big one that twinkles—the steady blue one near it. I can see it 
every night through my skylight. I named it Billy Jackson.” 

“Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. ‘I didn’t know you were 
an astronomer, Miss Leeson.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the small star gazer, “I know as much as any of them 
about the style of sleeves they’re going to wear next fall in Mars.” 

“ Well, really! » said Miss Longnecker. ‘ The star you refer to is 
Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia. It is nearly of the second magni- 
tude, and its meridian passage 1s as 

“Oh,” said the very young Mr. Evans, “I think Billy Jackson is a 
much better name for it.” 

“‘ Same here,” said Mr. Hoover, loudly breathing defiance to Miss 
Longnecker. ‘I think Miss Leeson has just as much right to name stars 
as any of those old astrologers had.” 

“ Well, really! ” said Miss Longnecker. 

“* ] wonder whether it’s a shooting star,” remarked Miss Dorn. “TI hit 
nine ducks and a rabbit out of ten in the gallery at Coney Sunday.” 

‘“‘ He doesn’t show up very well from down here,” said Miss Leeson. 
“You ought to see him from my room. You know you can see stars even 
in the daytime from the bottom of a well. At night my room is like the 
shaft of a coal mine, and it makes Billy Jackson look like the big diamond 
pin that Night fastens her kimono with.” 

There came a time after that when Miss Leeson brought no formidable 
papers home to copy. And when she went out in the morning, instead of 
working, she went from office to office and let her heart melt away in the 
drip of cold refusals transmitted through insolent office boys. This went on. 
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There came an evening when she wearily climbed Mrs. Parker’s stoop 
at the hour when she always returned from her dinner at the restaurant. 
But she had had no dinner. 

As she stepped into the hall Mr. Hoover met her and seized his chance. 
He asked her to marry him, and his fatness hovered above her like an 
avalanche. She dodged, and caught the balustrade. He tried for her hand, 
and she raised it and smote him weakly in the face. Step by step she went 
up, dragging herself by the railing. She passed Mr. Skidder’s door as he 
was red-inking a stage direction for Myrtle Delorme (Miss Leeson) in his 
(unaccepted) comedy, to “ pirouette across stage from L to the side of the 
Count.” Up the carpeted ladder she crawled at last and opened the door of 
the skylight room. 

She was too weak to light the lamp or to undress. She fell upon the 
iron cot, her fragile body scarcely hollowing the worn springs. And in that 
Erebus of a room she slowly raised her heavy eyelids, and smiled. 

For Billy Jackson was shining down on her, calm and bright and con- 
stant through the skylight. There was no world about her. She was sunk 
in a pit of blackness, with but that small square of pallid light framing the 
star that she had so whimsically and oh, so ineffectually named. Miss Long- 
necker must be right; it was Gamma, of the constellation Cassiopeia, and 
not Billy Jackson. And yet she could not let it be Gamma. 

As she lay on her back she tried twice to raise her arm. The third time 
she got two thin fingers to her lips and blew a kiss out of the black pit to 
Billy Jackson. Her arm fell back limply. 

“© Good-bye, Billy,” she murmured faintly. ‘“ You’re millions of miles 
away and you won’t even twinkle once. But you kept where I could see you 
most of the time up there when there wasn’t anything else but darkness to 
look at, didn’t you? .... Millions of miles... .. Good-bye, Billy” 
Jackson.” 

Clara, the coloured maid, found the door locked at 10 the next day, 
and they forced it open. Vinegar, and the seul of wrists and burnt 
feathers proving of no avail, some one ran to ’phone for an ambulance. 

In due time it backed up to the door with much gong-clanging, and the 
capable young medico, in his white linen coat, ready, active, confident, with 
his smooth face half debonair, half grim, danced up the steps. 

“ Ambulance call to 49,” he said briefly. ‘‘ What’s the trouble? ” 

“Oh, yes, doctor,” sniffed Mrs. Paraker, as though her trouble that 
there should be trouble in the house was the greater. ‘I can’t think what 
can be the matter with her. Nothing we could do would bring her to. It’s 
a young woman, a Miss Elsie—yes, a Miss Elsie Leeson. Never before in 
my house e 

“ What room? ” cried the doctor in a terrible voice, to which Mrs. 
Parker was a stranger. 

“ The skylight room. It " 

Evidently the ambulance doctor was familiar with the location of 
skylight rooms. He was gone up the stairs, four at a time. Mrs. Parker 
followed slowly, as her dignity demanded. 

On the first landing she met him coming back bearing the astronomer 
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in his arms. He stopped and let loose the practised scalpel of his tongue, 
not loudly. Gradually Mrs. Parker crumpled as a stiff garment that slips 
down from a nail. Ever afterward there remained crumples in her mind and 
body. Sometimes her curious roomers would ask her what the doctor said 
to her. 

“ Let that be,” she would answer. “If I can get forgiveness for having 
heard it I will be satisfied.” 

The ambulance physician strode with his burden through the pack of 
hounds that follow the curiosity ‘chase, and even they fell back along the 
sidewalk abashed, for his face was that of one who bears his own dead. 

They noticed that he did not lay down upon the bed prepared for it 
in the ambulance the form that he carried, and all that he said was: ‘ Drive 
like h—I, Wilson,” to the driver. 

That is all. Is it a story? In the next morning’s paper I saw a little 
news item, and the last sentence of it may help you (as it helped me) to weld 
the incidents together. 

It recounted the reception into Bellevue Hospital of a young woman 
who had been removed from No. 49 East street, suffering from 
debility induced by starvation. It concluded with these words: 

“Dr. William Jackson, the ambulance physician who attended the case, 
says the patient will recover.” 








WHEN I HAVE GONE. 


By M. Forrest 


When I have gone 

Where, thro’ the pale-stemmed lines of thronging trees, 
The shining rails run to the white-edged seas, 

And where, the misted topaz hills between, 

Black strikes the jetty out into the green, 

Will you, who drew my secret from my eyes, 

Bend o’er another face in such a wise? 


When I have gone 

Into the long hush of the tropic night, 

Past the lank samaphore, the low red light, 

To where, the dry sand creeks by fern roots wind 
Leaving a dream of deep, still pools behind, 

Will you, whose voice could stir me from the dead 
Whisper soft speech to other Ears instead? 
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upon his side. Therefore I received the news as a fact and waited further 
details. They were soon forthcoming. 

“ Those Retardatory Forces were remarkable—remarkable,” he said 
musingly. ‘‘ Quite by chance they put me on the track of a 
vast research in Magnetism. I picked up a nail from the floor 
of the chamber—after the accident you know.” I shuddered, 
3 I remembered the disappearance of the housekeeper only too 
well. “The full force had not been exerted so low down. 
\ It had not altered perceptibly the chemical nature of the steel 

- nail, but there was some constituent of the nail—present in 
very small quantities—which it had altered.” 

“You mean that the steel is composed of elements beside 
iron, and that these were changed? ” I queried. 

“In a sense, yes.” He nodded. “ But mark, Delaney 
—mark well—very well—xnot in the sense you mean.” 

“T don’t quite follow.” 

“It is quite simple.” I did wish he would not talk like that, it made 
one feel so small, yet he always would speak of the most astonishing things 
as “ quite simple.” “It is qutte simple,” he repeated. ‘“ The element which 
was affected was an unknown one, present only in minute quantities. Let 
me tell you how it came about, for I want you to help me with this research 
in the future.” 

I nodded silently, but I felt very much annoyed; it was obvious that 
the Professor had already been at work upon this new research in his old 
secretive manner. 

The Professor continued : 

“‘T picked up the nail, merely with a view to asking you to analyse it 
and see what change a small quantity of the force had produced in it, 
chemically. I placed it for the moment on the table in the next room, close 
to the pole of the large electro magnet. It was just before eleven o’clock, 
and I went straight out of the laboratories and up to my bedroom.” He 
paused, and pulling his huge red handkerchief from his pocket wiped his 
‘glasses carefully. This was quite unnecessary, but I knew from past 
experience that he was gaining time to frame some important communica- 
tion. I was right. He went on: “ As soon as I was in bed I began to 
review my actions of the day, and I wondered vaguely whether it was worth 
my. while to give you that nail to analyse. Then I sat up suddenly, I 
realised that the nail on the table had not been attracted to the electro 
magnet.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps the current was not on,” I ventured mildly. It was an inane 
remark and I knew it as soon as I had spoken. The Professor was not the 
man to lose sight of such a possibility. He said nothing, however, but 
looked at me over his glasses with such a sad yet scornful glance that I felt 
like hitting him—the “ old Adam ” is strong within even those who devote 
their lives to science. 

“TI sprang from my bed,” he continued, ignoring my remark, “ and 
rushed downstairs to the laboratory. I switched on the electric light and 
inspected the electro magnet. It was in working order. The nail still lay 
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“My dear Delaney, I analysed the iron. I could detect no different 
chemical behaviour. I thought—I wondered. Something had gone from 
the iron. What? Many strange thoughts came into my mind. Why were 
cobalt and nickel so feebly magnetic? Why was oxygen magnetic at all? 
Why were paramagnetic and diamagnetic elements scattered so promiscu- 
ously? They seem to follow no chemical or physical properties in any way 
rationally. Even the conductivity of the substances where electricity 1s 
concerned bears no sort of ratio to their magnetic state.” He paused, then 
abruptly asked: ‘ You know the accepted theory of magnetism? ” 

“You mean Ampeéere’s theory? ” I asked. ‘“ The theory that mag- 
netism is due to electric currents circulating in the molecule continuously, 
which theory has to suppose that there is no resistance to these currents in 
order to account for their non-diminution? ” 

“‘ That is it,” he replied. “ That isit. It may be right in some measure 
—some measure, you understand. But if it be so the magnetic currents are 
not in the molecules of iron, or of oxygen, but in the molecules of a separate 
element, which is generally combined with these elements in an extraordi- 
narily stable manner. That element I have at last isolated. I have named it 
‘Magnetos.’ It is a veritable essence of Magnetism! ” 

‘‘ You have isolated it? ” I cried, astonished. 

“Yes. I could not do so by ordinary means, but during the time iron 
was undergoing a certain chemical combination with another element, I 
have found it possible to extract it with a powerful magnet, while the mole- 
cules were in a particular state of extreme tension, you understand. The 
iron then recovered is quite non-magnetic—quite.” 

“© How much have you obtained? ” I asked excitedly. 

“Come away from the steps and sit down,” he replied, “ then we will 
talk further. One forgets everything else when the brain is actively engaged 
—everything.” He laughed. 

We went into the physical laboratory and sat down. “ There is what 
I have made,” he said, pointing to some fragments of glass in the iron 
fender, and sticking to the other ironwork of the grate. 

“‘ Professor! ” I exclaimed, and there were tears in my eyes. 

“Tut, tut. It is nothing. I ought to have foreseen this. I had 
obtained a minute quantity of this Magnetos dissolved in water, not enough 
to weigh or to see. It was in the bottle, which in turn was clamped to the 
heavy wooden retort stand. I carefully removed this bottle and approached 
the fireplace, examining the contents meanwhile. Suddenly the slight mag- 
netism in the iron of the fireplace snatched the bottle from my fingers—and 
the result you see. I had forgotten that I was carrying an intensely powerful 
magnetic agent.” 

“Tam so sorry, Professor,” I interrupted earnestly. 

‘Dear me—dear me. Don’t say that”; he seemed quite pained 
“ Don’t you see that it would be impossible to manufacture any quantity 
of the stuff in this way? We must do it all inside a great iron sphere, so 
that we shall be free ae lines of force, and it must be stored there. A 
bottleful of Magnetos would fly to a piece of iron a thousand yards away, 
and drag a ton weight with it. It would attract a locomotive so strongly 
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as to derail it and pull it to itself a 
hundred yards away, if the bottle 
could be fixed immovably! Our 
only method will be to prepare and 
store the Magnetos in the centre 
of a strong iron sphere! ” 

Then at last I did realise 
the magnitude of the discovery. 
What a force! What a power! 

“ Now,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, “I wish to make and test 
this Magnetos. I will have the 
sphere made and isolate a quantity 
of the element. Will you see to 
the preparation of the testing 
plant? For instance, I want a 
powerful electro magnet made and 
hung above the floor, say at a 
height of twelve feet. That will 
give us ample distance to estimate 
the pull against gravity. We I continue J to laugh, but the Professor seemed very serious. 
shall be able to measure the forces; we may get some interesting light 
thrown upon molecular construction.” 

The iron sphere was constructed, and it was characteristic of the Pro- 
fessor that for five months he said no word of what he was doing inside it, 
fee he superintended my own preparations, and went into the minutest 
details of my own part of the work with me. Ajl that I knew was that 
he was using enormous quantities of iron. His garden was stacked with it. 

Then one day he came into me. “I have prepared two grammes of 
Magnetos,” said he. ‘It has taken four hundred and seventy-five tons of 
pig iron! We will test it to-morrow—to-morrow.” He tapped his teeth 
with his glasses and stared about at the various appliances, finally bringing 
his eyes to rest upon the large electric magnet suspended above his head. 
“To-morrow,” he echoed thoughtfully. ‘ Most certainly to-morrow.” 

At nine o’clock punctually he entered the laboratory; so methodical 
was he that not even his eagerness to test his new element could hasten 
the eggs and bacon along their prescribed route. As the clock struck he 

yo bounced in, beaming at me through his round 


ay \ spectacles. I had been waiting half an hour, 
\ anxiously and expectantly. 
] “Good morning, Delaney,” he cried 
Ss, * cheerfully. ‘Is everything ready? ” 


“Good morning, Professor. I believe 
so,” I replied. ‘ What are you going to do 
first?” 

“‘ Quite a simple test—in fact, an almost 
childish one—an almost childish one. The fact 
is, I want to make certain that I have isolated 
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Magnetos, first. I also wish to gain some idea of its strength. A rough 
idea, don’t you know—a mere approximate idea.” He tilted his head on 
one side like an expectant terrier, and looked at me carefully for a few 
moments. ‘ You have no idea of its possibilities—none at all,” said he, 
and smiled one of those enigmatic smiles I knew so well. 

I had not professed any great knowledge on the matter, and I always 
felt irritated when he pointed out my ignorance in this needless fashion, so 
I made no comment, but waited for him to proceed. _ 

“T shall make my first test by taking this piece of wood, and mag- 
netising it,” he continued, picking up a strip if wood about eighteen inches 
long and two inches square, which lay on the table. “If you will come 
with me, you will be able to follow the process.” 

At last I was to enter the sphere! 

It was about fourteen feet in diameter, and fitted-up like a small 
chemical laboratory. A wooden floor was laid across it about four or five 
feet from its lowest point. 

The Professor picked up a small stoppered bottle, which contained a 
heavy liquid of a deep translucent blue colour. 

“‘ Magnetos,” he said simply. 

‘“‘ Magnetos? ” I echoed. 

He removed the stopper, and. with a glass rod withdrew one drop of 
the liquid, which he then placed in a larger jar containing some three gallons 
of distilled water. 

“ That will be very dilute,” I remarked. 

‘A million times stronger than in an iron magnet,” he replied caus- 
tically. 

“ But—Professor,” I cried, struck with a sudden thought, “ in itself, 
is ita magnet? Iron omy becomes magnetic when the lines of force alter 
the position of the particles and “set ” them in the same direction. For 
instance, by means of an electric current or of another magnet. The softer 
the iron, the less permanent is the magnetism.” 

“ Quite right—quite right,” he answered, keeping his eyes on the large 
jar, which he was stirring thoroughly with a glass rod. 

“ Well—but > T continued, when he interrupted me. 

‘“‘ But—as soon as this comes near a magnet, being a fluid, the particles 
at once set in the desired manner. And, moreover, since almost every piece 
of iron and many other things are slightly magnetic, it will become a magnet 
as soon as it is taken from the sphere. It will become a magnet when quite 
a long way from even an ordinary nail. You remember the effect of the 
fireplace on my first specimen? ” | 

“Then it is also easily demagnetised? ” : 

“Quite so—in its present form. But I propose during my tests, 
though it is hardly necessary, to freeze it in a few cases after it is mag- 
netised.” | 

He had finished stirring the mixture, and now dipped one end of the 
piece of wood into the jar. Letting the water drain off, he wiped the 
remaining liquid on a duster, and, thrusting the latter into his pocket, left 
the sphere, followed by myself. 
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He had not advanced a yard, however, when the stick was torn violently 
from his hand, and fastened itself to the iron bench close by; simultaneously 
the duster was pulled from his pocket as if by invisible hands, and flew 
through the air with a sharp “ flap ” to the same table. 

- “Tt is very strong,” remarked the Professor. ‘“ Very strong—dear 
me—lI hardly thought it would be so strong.” He chuckled and mopped 
his brow, which was quite dry, with his great red handkerchief. 

Then he approached the table and essayed to remove the piece of wood. 
He could slide it about, but could not lift it from the table, try how he 
would. It was quite ludicrous to see the little man, red in the face and 
puffing and blowing, in his fruitless attempts to lift the piece of wood. After 
ae a futile minute he stopped, and regarded the piece of wood almost 
anxiously. 

“To a casual onlooker,” I ventured, “ that piece of wood would seem 
heavy. He would think that gravity was the force 
that held it.” 

“ Gravity! ” the Professor shouted. ‘ That 
gives me a new idea! Gravity is a similar force. 
It will be found in the element I shall name 
‘Gravitos’! It is different in this respect, that the 


circular nitra-molecular currents are 

not in the molecules of the sub- 

stances themselves, but in the inter- AA 

molecular molecules of the ultimate _ 
Zelement. Do you follow? WeQy 


. shall be able to overcome gravity— 
the whole idea is in my mind—it is magnificent— 
grand—very grand.” He paused for breath. 

‘“‘ You have done a great service to humanity,” 
said he seriously, “by comparing it with gravity. 

So embraceda Lamp-post. M{eanwhile—let us proceed.” 

The butler’s cat was outside the laboratory. We could hear it 
miaowing—too well. The Professor paused thoughtfully as he heard ir, 
tapped his teeth with his glasses, and then went to the door. He picked 
up the cat and brought it in without a word. He took it to the iron table 
and rubbed it several times against the piece of wood. Then with an 
obvious effort, which left a good deal of fur adhering to the wood, he pulled 
it away, and placed it on the floor. The cat staggered and gave a sideways 
leap, then appeared to be leaning against the iron leg of the table. 

The Professor fetched a saucer of milk and set it down a foot in front 
of the cat. Poor cat! It could not reach it. It slid round the table leg. 
It seemed on the aaah of leaving the table leg, but invariably just as 
it got one portion of its body away, another portion would twist into position 
against the table leg. 

I could not restrain my laughter, though it was hardly kind. But to 
see the cat struggling against invisible bonds was too funny. Quite. The 
Professor pulled it away, and placed it in the middle of the floor. It rushed 
at once to the fireplace, where it was once more chained. I continued 
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laughing; but the Professor seemed very serious. ‘ We must be careful— 


very careful,” he remarked. 
“What about the cat—can you wash it off? ” I asked, regaining my 
composure. 


“‘T fear not—that cat will stick to every piece of iron it approaches 
all its life... . Unless we cut its fur off,” he added. ‘ Then, as I 
do not suppose there is much Magnetos on the skin, it may be all 
right.” 


So, for the sake of humanity, we shaved the cat. I never saw a shaved 
cat before—I never wish to see one again. Of all ghastly-looking objects. 
. . . However, our purpose was answered. The cat no longer flew to the 
nearest iron. It was free—but it staggered a little when it passed the 
fireplace or the table, or any other iron object. 

We did not do any very delicate testing that day. The solution was 
obviously too strong, and until it had been further diluted, it was clear that 
we should be the suyidegs of magnetism. So the Professor set to work 
to prepare a dilute solution, and to figure out his tests for the following day. 

Directly after breakfast the Professor repaired to the laboratory. I 
heard him go down the stairs, and I heard the door shut behind him. I 
hurriedly finished a letter I was writing, and followed him into the laboratory. 

I glanced into the sphere. He was not there. I looked round the 
Seed laboratory, but could see no sign of him. In some astonishment 
I went back to the physical laboratory. I could have taken an oath that 
1 heard him enter the laboratory. 

I looked round in perplexity. Then I heard a groan. Had he fallen 
and hurt himself? I stooped down and looked beneath the table. He 
was not to be scen. I distinctly heard another groan, and gazed about me. 
Suddenly and quite unexpectedly I saw him. He was crawling on the 
ceiling! No! He was clinging to the electro-magnet! No—I was wrong 
—he was fastened to it in some way, but he was moving his arms and legs 
In a most curious manner—twelve feet above the floor! 

“How did you get up there?” I asked. ‘ What are you doing, 
Professor?” I was utterly astounded. 

He grunted something unintelligible; then I caught the words, “ .. . 
trying—to get down.” 

“Good heavens! ” I cried. “If you come down now you'll kill 
yourself! Hold on a moment while I get the steps—for heaven’s sake, try 
to hold on! ” 

A hollow laugh greeted me. “Il hold on,” he said.  Fool—fool 


that I am! Don’t you see I’m stuck here? . . . It’s the Magnetos.” 
He gasped for breath—talking was evidently difficult. ‘“Spilt it... 
waistcoat . . . trousers . . . flew up! ” I managed to distinguish. 


I was at a loss how to proceed. The Professor was moving his arms 
and legs vaguely, and looked exactly like one of those tortoises which one 
sees in the city sometimes; when held up, the body remains rigid, but the 
legs and head move and nod in an aimless fashion. 

“What shall I do?” I asked, endeavouring to collect my 
thoughts. 
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“ Do?—do? Fetch the butler—get two ladders and some boards. 
Climb up to me, and cut me free—it is only on my clothes, I believe. And 
for heaven’s sake, don’t let anyone else come in—if this were known outside 
—if it were known! ” 

The Professor’s weakest point was his fear of ridicule. People had 
laughed at his diminutive appearance, and at his methods too, and he hated 
ridicule, simply hated it. 

I called Johnson. 

He came in, and stared at the Professor, open-mouthed. 

“ Lor, Miss, ’ow 1s ’e ’oldin’ on? ” 

“It’s the magnet, Johnson. He’s been caught against it.” 

c¢ Lor! >) 

“We must get ladders and planks at once. Do you know where to 
find them? ” 

“ Oh, lor! ” 

“‘ Johnson,” I cried, “ wake up.” He seemed almost hypnotised by 
the sight, and with eyes and mouth agape paid but scant heed to my words. 

“‘ Johnson,” said the Professor feebly, “‘ go and get the ladders—there 
are several in the garden—do you hear me? Go—go! ” 

Johnson woke up. “ Yes, sir,” he replied in his ordinary voice, and 
thenceforward his discreet butler’s manner was unrufed. He might have 
been accustomed all his life to. the sight of little men sticking up in the air 
without visible means of support. _ 

As soon as we could reach the Professor we found another difficulty. 
The knife which we had brought into the room had flown up and stuck to 
him. He was covered with nails and bits of things. All the loose ironwork 
in the room had attached itself to him. 

“Tear my coat and trousers down the back,” groaned the Professor. 

We did so, but he did not budge. 

“Try my vest and my shirt . . . everything! ” There was a tone 
of fear in his voice. We started to do this, but he stopped us. 

“It’s no good. It’s soaked through. It’s on me!” 

“‘ What are we to do? ” I asked. 

“ Put all your weight on me. Hang on me.” 

We did so, and his coat came away in Johnson’s hand, Johnson himself 
falling with a crash to the floor, but fortunately without hurting himself. 
As for the Professor—he remained where he was. 

Johnson sat on the floor and rubbed his head. 

“‘T regret, sir, that 1 was hunable to retain my ’old,” he remarked. 

I was getting desperate. ‘Can nothing be done? ” I cried. ‘“ Shall 
[ put an alternating current through the electro magnet? ” I. added 
quickly. 

“No good,” sighed the Professor, trying to turn his head to look at 
me. ‘ The loose condition of Magnetos would enable it to reverse its 
magnetism as rapidly. There is only one thing to be done. You 
must put a high frequency current through it. A very high frequency 
current.” 

“ But, Professor, it will cost 
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“‘ What’s that matter! ’ He was getting angry. ‘ Do you want me 
to spend the rest of my days like a blessed fly—with my face to the ceiling— 
or like a sloth—or a hibernating bat? ” 

In a week’s time the apparatus was ready, and we released the Professor. 
Of the manner of his eating and sleeping I need not speak. It was too 
painful, as can be imagined. 

We got the Professor to the floor, having previously removed the 
fireplace and all other iron lest he should fly off at a tangent. We had to 
keep the high frequency current going—otherwise he would have sped 
back to the ceiling again. The Professor was in an exhausted condi- 
tion. 

“‘Get me into the sphere,” he groaned, “and bring me a bath, and 
soap and water, and some sodium hydrate.” 

With considerable trouble we managed to get him into the sphere. 
He pulled this way and that in an astonishing manner, every time we neared 
the smallest piece of iron; and nails, and buttons, and odds of every kind 
kept flying to him and sticking about his person. 

For a month he stayed in the sphere, and scrubbed and washed and 
otherwise attempted to rid himself of the few drops of dilute Magnetos 
which had attached themselves to his person. From time to time he came 
out and tested his powers gradually, until at last he found that he could 
approach the fireplace without being pulled to it. That is to say he was 
pulled, but he was successfully able to resist the pull. 

“At last,” he said, and breathed a sigh of relief. ‘I must go out 
and breathe the fresh air. A monthinthe sphere! A month! Dear me— 
a month! » 

“Is it safe, yet, do you think? ” I asked doubtfully. 

“Safe? What? To go out? Yes—quite safe—quite safe. But 
you shall come with me. I must go at once—now.” 

He went from the room to get his coat and hat, and I did the same. 

We progressed fairly well, though on more than one occasion the 
Professor was caught off his guard, and hurriedly rushed to some ircn 
railings or embraced a lamp-post. We kept to quiet streets, however, and 
few noticed his vagaries. 

“You will be reading a paper on this at the Royal Society? ” I ven- 
tured. i 

“© No—I think not—decidedly not,” he replied.‘ I could not demon- 
strate 1t properly. I could never carry the Magnetos there. Think what 
would happen when we removed it from the sphere.” 

“ True,” I murmured, “ but—diluted.” 

“‘ No,” he answered fiercely; then rushed at an iron gateway, which 
he embraced and released. ‘No. I will not—ZI will not! ” 

Then I understood. He was afraid; afraid of ridicule! 

I knew better than to continue the subject. 

‘“‘ Are you going to throw the Magnetos away? ” I asked. 

“Throw it away! ”—-he embraced a lamp-post—“ Throw it away! 
Where? How?” 

** Down the drain in the sphere.” 
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“ Do you realise what would happen? An enormous 
magnet underground, wherever the pipe goes. All the iron- 
y \ work would be pulled from the houses above! Knockers 
, Alu \ would fall from the doors! Gates would crash to the ground! 
Yj sf) Can you not realise the responsibility resting upon the 
\\\ 
; \ 


Nes \ 
p ie shoulders of one who owns two etapa of Magnetos? A 
4 


\ whole district would be convulsed. Electric trams, iron 

: oy Carts, railways, everything magnetised! ” 

= ERY) Then I did understand. The Professor had indeed 

—_ undertaken a responsibility. 

Gace te ey, On the way home the Professor was very thoughtful 
and as soon as we were seated in the library once more he 

turned abruptly to me. 

“We can get rid of it, or we can use it.’ He removed his glasses 
and breathed upon them heavily, then he rubbed them with his red hand- 
kerchief and beamed upon me. 

“ Yes? ” I asked. 

‘““ We can remove it in an iron sphere,” he continued ‘“ With due 
precautions, we could utilise it.’ He looked doubtful suddenly, and con- 
tinued, “ But the responsibility is too great—too great. Much too 
rreat.” 

: I was disappointed. ‘ Don’t you think—diluted—we might z 

He interrupted me. “No. I daren’t even say how it was made— 
others would make it. In war it would be useful. . Bombs filled with it. 
Burst in fortress. All guns and men magnetised.—everything useless and 
held together in one convulsive magnetic lump! No—no. Think of a 
submarine mine. Anchored. Battleship releases Magnetos from a sphere. 
No more firing or fighting. All becomes a rigid magnetic mass! ” 

‘It seems to me,” I said, that we might make England great with it.” 

He sneered. ‘“ Why England? Don’t you see that while it would 
undoubtedly be useful—very—it would give enormous power to any indi- 
vidual who possessed enough money to make it? An anarchist society, for 
instance. A bomb would not explode and kill a few people. It would 
paralyse a town. Think of it. A hundred people—or a thousand— 
sprinkled with Magnetos and clinging immovably to tram lines, lamp-posts, 
door-knockers, rain-pipes, manhole-covers—a few bombs would do all this, 
and more. It would create not only scores of permanent human magnets, 
but articles of all sort touched with it would be similarly affected. A small 
iron building might become the nucleus of a conglomeration of human 
beings, carts, barrows, mud, flagstones, doors—anything and everything! ” 
He sighed. ‘ What power, but—what responsibility! ” 

“* Yes—I think you are right,” I said meekly. 

“ Tut—tut. Well, that’s the end of it. By the way, when is the 
next boat for New York? ” He rubbed his hands together cheerfully. 

“New York! ” I exclaimed. ‘“ Are you going there? ” 

With you—if you will come. Only for the trip—you know—there 
and back—there and back. We shall take an iron sphere with us. But 
we shan’t bring it back. No. We shall not bring it back.” 
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country there had been a roomy old house, a second girl as parlour-maid, 
and many small luxuries that had now necessarily to be given up, since 
the years of Alistair’s residence at the University had been largely paid for 
out of capital. 

Fortunately, however, there was no question of giving up Janet, whose 
devotion to mother and son would have enabled her to endure discomforts, 
greater even than those of a convenient and economical flat, with uncom- 
plaining but melancholy resignation. Of the remaining rooms, it seemed 
only natural to the two women that the best should be set aside as sacred 
to * Master Alistair.” 

This, therefore, the window of which commanded the only view pos- 
sessed by the flat, a look-out upon an enclosure of dingy grass and shrubs 
surrounded by similar mansions, was now “the study.” Its decoration 
had been carried out from Alistair Errington’s own plans; paper of a more 
tasteful (and expensive) quality than that indicated by the landlord covered 
the walls, the dull green of it served effectively as a background for a few 
really good pictures brought from Oxford. There were bookshelves in 
one corner, and on the mantelpiece a large number of photographs of 
exponents of the more thoughtful drama, many of them obviously signed 
by hand. 7 

/ It was Errington’s habit to spend in this room a great portion of such 
time as was not required by the theatre. Here after a late and solitary 
breakfast he would retire with the newspaper, and presently the hushed 
atmosphere of the flat would become pleasantly conscious of an aroma of 
cigarette smoke stealing under the closed doors. Mrs. Errington, removing 
the relics of breakfast in the dining-room, and Janet, preparing yet another 
meal in the tiny kitchen, would both sniff it fondly; it was understood then 
that Master Alistair was working; they moved softly, and spoke together 
in low tones for fear of disturbing him. 

It was quite true that Errington wrote a certain amount. Little 
impressionist sketches of his, clever trifles full of a half-flippant cynicism, 
appeared from time to time in the weekly journals. And during the three 
years that had elapsed since he came down from Oxford, he had been thinking 
out a Comedy. But for the most part it was the mere restfulness of the 
green study that appealed to him; as the one place where he could secure 
absolute relaxation from what he was accustomed to consider the wear and 
tear of an artistic career. 

Not unnaturally during these three years Alistair’s mother had come 
to find herself with less and less occupation. After her share of the slight 
household duties had been done, there remained still much of the day to 
be got through. By an odd reversal of common experience, the move from 
country to town had been for her one from activity to almost stagnation. 

There had been a thousand small occupations, neighbour’s visits, the 
care of her garden, and the like, to keep her cheerily employed. Here, 
too often the closing of the study door left her with a dull sense of lone- 
liness and vacancy. 

It was from this cause that she came gradually to revive in her old 
age a practice of childhood. In those days “ telling themselves stories ” 
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had been the favourite occupation of the children, of whom Charlotte 
Errington was now the only survivor. It was the legacy of imagination that 
they inherited from John Birchfield, their father, an engineer whose dreams 
had feft him penniless. It used to be said that George, the brother, would 
become a great novelist, and Alistair Errington’s mother liked to fancy it 
was the spirit of this dead uncle that had descended upon her son. She 
even drew from its forgotten retirement part of a written romance, composed 
in the years before her marriage, and began almost furtively to revise and 
add to it. A week of solitary evenings passed in this way, and it had 
become her regular custom to produce pen and paper as soon as Alistair 
had departed for the theatre. 


IT, 


All the rest of her life Mrs. Errington could remember the moment 
when the illumination of the Great Idea first broke upon her. It was at 
the end of one of her long evenings alone, close upon half-past eleven 
o’clock, and almost time for Alistair to return from the theatre. She did 
not usually sit up for him (he preferred, indeed, a solitary meal in his own 
room), but on this particular night the hours had slipped away without 
her noticing them. She had been engrossed with an article in a magazine 
her son had brought home the day before; it was an interesting and ably 
written article by the editor himself, who reprinted it with slight alterations 
every few years, and was called “ The Dearth of Good Plays.” 

Some of the conclusions in it seemed to Mrs. Errington both sound 
and remarkable. Here, said the Editor, were fame and fortune literally 
going begging for lack of a dramatist of sufficient simplicity and power to 
claim them. The pdblic, he maintained, had had its fill of nauseating 
problems and impossible melodrama; what was wanted now—the date on 
the cover of the magazine—was a simple story, sincerely told, of life as it 
was actually lived in the homes of those who would applaud it on the 
stage. ae) pages were devoted to the rewards that would certainly await 
the writer of such a work. Mrs. Errington put it aside with a sigh that 
was more than half wistful; to read even of possible success always made 
her a little jealous, for Alistair’s sake. Then, with her mind still full of 
the Editor’s promises, she took up the bundle of written sheets that repre- 
sented the ambitions of her own far-away youth, and quite suddenly, as 
she turned the leaves, the Idea flashed upon her. _ 

The shock was so great that for a moment it left her almost trembling 
with excitement. With unsteady fingers she began to search, reading a 
line here and there; the writing, as has been said, was of two periods, at 
the end many pages had been added quite lately, and it was to these that 
she turned now, a here the episode of the mother and son (undreamt of 
by the girl who began the tale) had been elaborated with loving care, and 
it was in this that Mrs. Errington had all at once found—the Play. 

Small wonder that she was flustered and thrilled, now alive with hope 
and the stirring of all kinds of forgotten emotions, now overwhelmed with 
the sense of the audacity of her thought. Still, the Play was there. Every 
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moment she saw it more clearly; a short play, in one strong act, that should 
show the character of the son in all its nobility, and end with his magnificent 
self-sacrifice. 

How could it fail to impress others as much as herself, when it was 
all true, all taken from an actual model. Almost unconsciously she drew 
paper towards her and began to write; the hand that held the pen quivered 
in the eagerness of its haste, and a glow of something like youth had come 
into the worn face that bent over it. 

Alistair found her thus when he entered the room at midnight. He 
was feeling worried and tired. Matters at the theatre had been even more 
harassing than usual. 

“ Hullo! » he said peevishly. ‘“ Not in bed yet! Is anything the 
matter? ” 

She looked up at the words in vagye wonder; her eyes, unseeing, were 
like pools still troubled by the passing of thought. After a moment, how- 
ever, the question recalled her to herself. 

“No, nothing, nothing,” she answered quickly. ‘ What should there 
be?” Her face had taken an almost guilty expression; furtively she began 
to gather together the scattered sheets. 

“I_I was looking over some old papers, and must have forgotten 
the time. Did I startle you? ” : 

“Oh, no,” he said carelessly. ‘ I only thought you’d found something 
fresh to worry about, that’s all. Supper ready? ” 

_Glancing at him again, she saw that her alarm had been needless. He 
had noticed nothing. 

That was her last temptation to speak to anyone about the play. 


ITT. 


Nevertheless the play continued. It grew in secret, during the long 
walks in which the thought of it was now her constant companion, and the 
solitary evenings when she was free to write unobserved. 

By what happy inspiration she mastered the difficulties of an art of 
which practically she knew nothing, it would be hard to say. Perhaps, after 
all, the Editor had been right, and sincerity counted for more than technical 
experience; this, at least, was as sincere as belief and love and enthusiasm 
could make it. As it grew under her hand the story took greater hold of 
her imagination; it was as real to her as though she had watched it happen; 
there seemed to be no conscious effort of invention, she had but to record 
what she already knew. 

With her face full of the light of a new resolve she crossed the little 
hall and entered the study. On the writing table, amidst a litter of pens 
and manuscript and pipes, lay an address book that contained, she knew, 
that of the agent through whom Alistair accomplished his rare sales. 

Hastily she secured this and returned. As she did so, however, a fresh 
thought struck her; it would never do to send a name that the man would 
recopnise—that were to court detection and—worse still—perhaps to risk 
some injury to his more important client. Her new-born sense of adven- 
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ture, however, and a half-guilty delight in her own daring, helped her even 
here. When, an hour later, the packet was posted with her own hands, 
it was signed “ George Darbishire,” a name that had been the inspiration 
of a moment—the masculinity of ‘“ George ” especially appealed to her— 
and bore a Poste Restante address. She reached the house only a few 
minutes before Alistair’s return, but with a criminal cunning, the natural 
accompaniment surely of an alias, she had already made haste to lock herself 
in her room and feign to be asleep. It was another step upon the path 
of duplicity; that night George Darbishire looked at the gentle reflection 
in her mirror almost with awe that it should gaze back at her so unbetray- 
ingly. 

: "But not even conscience could stifle the magic of one thought. Next 
day, and the next, and many after that, she still caught herself smiling 
secretly now and then at the wonder of it. The play was born. 


IV. 


Meanwhile, because coincidence was at work, it happened that the 
agent, being a club-fellow of the Manager of the Victoria Theatre (through 
whom Alistair had been introduced to him), had just heard over a friendly 
supper that the latter was on the look-out for a strong one-act play to 
supplement Sheridan Smith’s Comedy. 

The result of this was that some days later, almost before George 
Darbishire had grown accustomed to her own existence, she found awaiting 
her at the Post Office an offer for “ The Sacrifice ” of two guineas a week, 
and an immediate production at the Victoria Theatre. 

You imagine her returning with the letter unopened in her hand, and 
reading it in the tiny sitting-room of the flat. She could hardly believe 
it at first. It seemed impossible that this thing, so much beyond her wildest 
dreams, could actually have happened. 

Two guineas a week! Her play—to be acted at once, by men and 
women whom she had never seen, on a real stage; most incredible of all, 
at the Victoria Theatre; she was still vainly trying to bring her mind to 
grasp these miracles when Alistair came into the room. ‘There was a look 
of sullen resentment on his face, but for once she was too preoccupied to 
observe it. 

“© Shall I—dare I—tell him now? ” was the thought that flashed upon 
her as he entered. She had the note in her hand that shook a little; her 
own face was very pale. 

Alistair, however, as usual, saw nothing of this. He came in heavily, 
flinging a small paper-covered book on to the table before her. 

“There,” he said. ‘ That’ll interest you, I expect. Read it! ” 

There was so much bitterness in his voice that for a moment it drove 
even the play from her thoughts. ‘ What is it? ” she asked, alarmed. 

Alistair laughed. ‘ You may well ask! ” he said in the same tone. 
“It?s my part in the new curtain-raiser. I’m to play in that instead of 
the Comedy.” 

‘The new—curtain-raiser? ” Almost fearfully she stretched out her 
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hands towards it. Was there to be yet a greater miracle? Was Alistair, 
her son, to play the part that she had written from himself? Nothing now 
seemed impossible. 

“ Yes,” said Alistair scornfully. ‘ It’s some rubbish they’ve picked up 
by a new man. ‘ The Sacrifice,’ it’s called. I’m cast for the servant.” 

“What! ” She had the part in her hands, when they were arrested 
suddenly by his words. 

“ Exactly! Six lines, I think it is. Look for yourself; it won’t take 
vou long to read! ” 

Almost mechanically she opened the slender book. As he said, there 
was only a couple of pages between the brown paper covers, and on them, 
for the first time, she saw. her own words in the transformation of print. 
How dream-like it all seemed! 

“‘ But,” she said, after a moment, during which Alistair sat watching 
her with a smile of cynical amusement, “I don’t understand. You playing 
the servant? Surely there is—a bigger part? ” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Alistair, “ there is. There’s the son; that’s big enough 
for anybody; there’s a chance in that. Oh, TPll do Darbishire the justice 
to say it’s a good little piece. Though,” he broke out with fresh bitterness, 
“if they wanted a curtain-raiser so much, why couldn’t they. take my 
highwayman? It’s A like my cursed luck! ” | 

For once the familiar plaint was unheeded. ‘“ But—the son,” she 
persisted. ‘ Why aren’t you to play the son? ” 

“‘ Because they want names,” retorted Alistair bitterly. ‘ That’s why. 
They’ve engaged Moxon for that. It’s his line, boys; he’s been playing 
them for forty years. They’ll give him big money for it, too.” 

““ How generous of them!’ The exclamation had leapt from her, 
ashamed a moment after to realise that it was the dramatist who had spoken, 
not the mother. 

Alistair laughed again. ‘“ They can afford it,” he said. ‘ They’re 
probably getting the piece for an old song. I know. They should have 
had the highwayman for nothing if I could have played lead! ” 

“© Dear, I’m so sorry! ” she said gently. Alistair, she knew, had an 
almost morbid repugnance for speaking to her about his work; it had been 
a kind of barrier between them, and one of the small causes of her loneliness 

that this should be so. 
| “You never told me of that.” 

“The Highwayman? Oh, you wouldn’t have understood. I’ve 
been at it for months, on and off. It’s nearly finished now, and, after all, 
where’s the use? Another chap steps over my head! ” 

George Darbishire winced. To explain just then was clearly impos- 
sible ‘But the son,” she repeated. “That would have suited you so well.” 

“‘ How do you know? ” 

“‘ I—I guessed! ” she said reddening; then added almost shyly, “ You 
see, I know how good a son you can be! ” 

The pathos of the jest was lost upon Alistair. “I?m afraid that 
wouldn’t influence ’em at the theatre,” he said. ‘No, it’s my usual job, 
J suppose. Servant and understudy.” 
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“ Understudy? You didn’t say that? Then if this other man : 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t build too much on him,” retorted Alistair brutally. 
‘* Moxon’s as strong as a horse! ” 

“ But—if he were to be ill, then you would play it after all?” Her 
cagerness was almost comic. Alistair laughed. 

“‘T suppose so,” he said. ‘ But you remember last time how I under- 
studied the whole season, and never got even a matinée. It'll be the same 
again, you'll see. It’s my luck! Good-bye, I’m just off. You won’t 
sit up? ” 

“No,” she said obediently, “I won’t sit up.” Her exultation was 
gone, forgotten. She was thinking already less of the letter she had to 
write accepting the proffered terms (a little superfluously, since the piece 
was already in rehearsal) than of another communication. 

This last was made later, on her knees in her own room, where, afte1 
thanksgiving humbly and reverently, George Darbishire petitioned that 
Authority whom she consulted in every difficulty, that the actor who was 
called Moxon might gently be incapacitated. Not seriously, of course, or 
too hurt, but just sufficiently to remove him from the path of the understudy; 
a cold would do. If only, she asked, he might have a severe cold! 





V. 


With unusual swiftness the prayer was answered. The week of 
preparation for the new play was not half over when one morning Alistair 
burst into her room with an open telegram in his hand. It was from the 
theatre, bidding him be ready to take up at that day’s rehearsal the part 
unexpectedly abandoned by Moxon; George Darbishire heard it with a 
flush of secret gratitude and triumph. 

Alistair himself was excited, clamorous for sympathy. In his own 
mind he already saw the arrival of his long-expected chance, but, charac- 
teristically, he dwelt in speech rather upon the difficulties of the position; 
declaring it impossible for him to do himself justice at such a crisis, on so 
short a notice, and the like. 

So characteristic was it that the mother had long learnt to appraise this 
attitude at its proper value; it was hers always at these times, by a gentle 
admixture of argument and flattery to quiet the fears that were half real, 
half exaggerated. Now, however, she went further. There were ways in 
which she could surely be of service, by, for instance, hearing him repeat 
the new part, and even (a hazardous suggestion, this, to be made only 
fearfully) discussing with him how it should be played. 

Somewhat to her surprise Alistair received the idea with favour. As 
a rule, she knew.the slightest hint of guidance in his work was enough to 
make him abandon it upon the instant. Bitter experience had taught her 
that, and she was the more flattered when the lad, who was now really 
anxious for help, brought her into the green study and settled her in his 
own easy chair before the fire, with more cushions than were comfortable, 
and a type-written copy of the part of the chief actor in “ The Sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Errington hated cushions, and the fire scorched her face, but not 
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for worlds would she have imperilled by complaint this unlooked-for honour, 
still less the chance, so unexpectedly hers, of helping him to what she, and 
she only, knew to be the true meaning of the play. They spent the 
morning over it; Alistair pacing the room in declamation, the mother 
patiently listening and repeating, accepting without comment his version 
of those passages that were not included in the only copy that she was 
supposed to know, and occasionally slipping in a sly suggestion, cunningly 
contrived to seem to come from himself, as to his interpretation of the part. 

Alistair went to the theatre that afternoon, not only word-perfect, but 
with already the outlines of the performance that was to make him famous. 
George Darbishire had taken her opportunity well; she turned again to her 
neglected household tasks with a heart divided between thankfulness and 
a passionate anxiety for the result. 

But not till the evening before that fixed for the performance did she 
realise fully the ordeal that lay before her. It was the ticket brought for 
her by Alistair that reminded her that, however safely George Darbishire 
might be out of the way, Alistair’s mother must perforce attend the first 
appearance of her son in a new part. It was a settled custom between them, 
less than ever to be broken now, when at last the part was one worthy of 
his ambitions. 

But—what if it were failure she had to watch—failure for which she 
herself would be responsible? Once raised, the vision haunted her like a 
nightmare. 

By the time that the day was actually come, and the actor returned 
for an early dinner, she was so overwrought that she was thankful to find 
him far too deeply absorbed in his own anxiety to suspect hers. They ate 
in silence, engrossed with their several thoughts; only at the end of the 
meal, when Alistair had drunk a good deal of whisky and water, did his 
courage seem to revive somewhat. 

“Cheer up, old girl,” he said, nodding across the table at her, and 
noticing for the first time how ill at ease she looked. ‘‘ You’re more nervous 
than Iam. Don’t worry yourself. If I fail, I fail, and if I don’t—well! 
Mr. George Darbishire can be thankful to me. It’s a pity he won’t see it, 
though, isn’t it? ” 

Mrs. Errington steadied her hand against the side of the plate and 
endeavoured to smile back cheerfully; speech just then would have been 
impossible. 

“* Anyhow,” continued Alistair, ‘ you'll see all right, whoever doesn’t. 
Front row of the circle, your favourite seat. Don’t be late!’ He drained 
his glass. ‘* Well, here’s luck! ” he cried, and got up to go. 

Then suddenly, as he passed her, she half rose, too, and, holding out 
her arms, pulled him down into them for a long yearning embrace that said 
all that she dared not put into words. ‘God bless you, and give—give 
us both good fortune! ” she whispered. 

Alistair disengaged himself hurriedly. ‘“ You old silly! ” he said, 
laughing, though his own eyes were suspiciously bright. ‘ That’s a nice 
way to cheer a fellow up! There, au revoir! Don’t applaud when I first 
come on, and, above all things—don’t worry! ” He clapped her lightly 
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on the shoulder, nodded again, and was gone. The dreaded evening had 
begun. | 
VI. 

For a long time she sat absolutely still, her hands clasped on the table 
before her, her mind and body fallen into a lethargy of reaction, from which 
she was roused suddenly by the chiming of the clock. It was half-past six. 
She got up then, and went quickly across to the tiny kitchen of the flat. 
In the instant of rising her determination had been taken. Great as was 
her fear of the theatre, to sit at home inactive would be far worse. She 
would go, but not to the conspicuous place that he had secured for her. 

Half an hour later she let herself out of the flat, and through the dark 
and rain-swept streets set her face towards the distant theatre. 

Surely never before did dramatist start so for the scene of a first 
triumph. | 

It took her, unaccustomed, nearly an hour to reach her destination, 
and it was eight o’clock when she arrived, wet and tired, at the brilliant 
entrance to the Victoria. 

Here carriages were drawing up every moment, moving forward in 
turn from a long waiting line, and out of these gaily-dressed women would 
be helped by the attendants, who shouted commands as vehicle after vehicle 
set down its party. 

Mrs. Errington, stayed upon the kerb by one of these, saw the hall of 
the theatre a confused mass of soft colour, cloaks of lace and satin, bare 
shoulders and the gleam of jewels, and bit her lip to restrain the one selfish 
emotion that her secret had yet given her. 

She, who stood so insignificantly without, she was George Darbishire; 
it was to hear her play that all these magnificent people were assembling 
She wondered what they would have said had they known the truth. 

From that moment, indeed, all that happened seem to take on the 
unreality of a dream. Fearful of recognition by any of the attendants at 
the main entrance, she made her way towards the passage that led to the 
pit of the theatre. 

The humbler members of the audience had long ago arrived, and the 
stone corridor was empty and echoing, a strange contrast to the crowd she 
had left. Here and there along the walls placards fronted her, and under 
the gas lamps she saw her assumed name in letters of bright red. 

A man seated at a little desk took money; there was a swing door, 
she pushed this open, and found herself inside the theatre. 

For a momenx she stood bewildered, conscious of nothing but a wave 
of warm air, shadowy figures about her, and far off a faint light glowing 
upon the foot of a curtain that swayed gently. An attendant, dimly 
discernable in the darkness, came forward and directed her to an empty 
place at the back of the crowd. At last Mrs. Errington could look towards 
the stage. Everyone round her was silent in a hush of expectation; soft 
music was being played, it died away, and on the instant the curtains parted. 
What was it? A mist seemed to be before her eyes, through which vaguely 
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she saw the lighted scene, and men and women moving in it. It was all 
confusing and unfamiliar, conveying nothing to her, till suddenly someone 
spoke—and the words were her own. 

Thence onward one can hardly tell the strangeness of her sensations. 
Very soon, as the play advanced, she grew accustomed to what had been 
unexpected in its aspect. You remember she had seen nothing of it since 
the evening when the written copy was posted to the agent. 

The costumes, the setting, what actors call the “ business ” of the 
scene, all this was as new to her as to the merest stranger in the audience. 
She held her breath at the wonder of it. 

Qnly—when Alistair himself entered, the very figure of her dreams, 
did the reality begin to bear any resemblance to what she had so often 
imagined. And from that moment, too, success, uncertain at the opening, 
was never any longer in doubt. | 

For the evening was Alistair Errington’s triumph, his and George 
Darbishire’s together. 

There is no need to tell how, in the short three-quarters of an hour 
that the play lasted, this triumph became more and more assured. 

Everyone now knows the simple story of ‘ The Sacrifice ”; it has been 
played throughout the length and breadth of England; but that night it 
was new, as new as was the fact that a mere curtain-raiser could rouse such 
enthusiasm. 

The doors had been shut as soon as the play began, but the house was 
very full, and silent with a hush more stimulating than applause; on the 
stage it thrilled Alistair Errington like an inspiration. That night, for the 
first time, he touched genius. 

People watched him astonished; and then as the story reached its 
beautiful and touching climax, and the curtain fell upon the final picture, 
their pent-up emotion broke loose in a roar of approval. 

Even the critics in the stalls were applauding whole-heartedly; in the 
pit, the spectators were standing up and cheering themselves hoarse. 

“ Errington! Errington! ” she heard them cry, and others “ Author ” 
and “ Darbishire.” 

It was an evening of dramatic history. 

Three times the curtain rose and fell, and still the noise went on 
undiminished. Then there was a pause, and it grew louder. They were 
calling unmistakably now for “ Author.” 

At last the velvet folds were drawn back a little, and Alistair Errington 
appeared alone facing the footlights. For a moment he stood there, waiting 
for silence. Then he began to speak. 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ I am to tell you that he for whom 
you are calling is not here. I will tell you more, that we on this side of 
the curtain know him only as the author of the play which you have just 
heard. Of that you have given him your approval in full measure, but »— 
he hesitated, and his clear voice trembled a little—* for my own part I have 
to thank the writer of ‘ The Sacrifice’ for the proudest moment of my 
life! » | 
That was all. The few words had been so simply spoken that they 
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set a climax upon Alistair’s triumph. As the cheering broke out again he 
bowed and left the stage. 

The play was over. 

And unnoticed in her dark corner George Darbishire sat, white and 
trembling, and heard above all other sounds the beating of her own heart. | 
She could hardly tell what happened after that, or how she left the 
theatre. : 

Now she was at home again, waiting for him to return. He would 
not arrive for a little time yet, she knew; there would be a thousand things, 
friends, congratulations, to detain him. But sooner or later he would come, 
and then—she would tell him. ; 

As a fact, it was sooner than her expectation that she heard his step 
in the hall, and next moment the door was dashed open, and Alistair 
appeared, flushed and radiant. _ 

“ Well? ” he said, and his eyes challenged hers joyously. ‘ Well? ” 

“ My darling! ” was all she could find to say in answer, but he under- 
stood. 

“‘ All right, wasn’t it?” he asked. He put his arms round her and 
kissed her. ‘ You saw everything? ” 

He began to walk about the room, laughing, throwing snatches of 
news towards her as he went. How people had praised him, how even 
the stage hands had applauded when the curtain fell, how, finally, the 
manager had insisted that he should go on alone to explain the author’s 
absence. ‘ Because it was as much his evening as Darbishire’s.” 

Success seemed to have transfigured him; he looked a boy, years 
younger than he appeared in the afternoon. 

“Not but what,” he added magnanimously, “ Darbishire deserves all 
he can get!» The manager himself, he told her, had dispatched a special 
messenger in a cab to the author’s address to announce to him the result. 
“ He knows it now,” he said. 

It was the moment. ‘“ Yes,” she answered, ‘“‘ he knows now.” 

The tone, more than the words, vet his attention, drawing it 
suddenly even from himself. ‘‘ What is it? ” he asked, startled. ‘ Why 
—why do you speak like that? ” 

‘“‘ Because »» For an instant yet she hesitated, still fearful; then 
the disclosure came with a rush. “Oh, my dear! Because I am he! 
Don’t you understand? All the time it has been my own play. MINE! 
I wrote it, and it was sent to the Victoria, and now—now we have succeeded 
together! ” 

“You!” Alistair’s face was ludicrous; he stared blankly at her. 
“ But,” he gasped after a moment’s pause, “ you don’t mean that George 
Darbishire ao 

“‘ He doesn’t exist. It was just a name I took because I didn’t want 
to use yours.” She was speaking rapidly, as though to pile up excuses for 
herself, for his look had become ominous. 

“ Nobody knows at all. I thought failure of a name like that would 
mean nothing to anybody; and now, to-night, you have made it famous! ” 

It was a random phrase, but the touch of flattery went home. His 
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frown vanished. For a moment more he stared at her with wonder and 
a growing amusement; then he broke into a great shout of delighted 
laughter. 

“You! ’hecried. “You! It’sincredible! It’s the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened! How on earth 2» He was too much 
overcome to finish the sentence. ‘ Youall the time! ” he repeated. ‘“ And 
good Lord—lI said you weren’t there! ” 

“T heard you,” she laughed back unsteadily. 

“ Good Lord! ” said Alistair again. 

He began to overwhelm her with excited questions, drawing from her 
little by little the whole story. 

- Success, as always, had changed him in more than looks, for a time at 
least; the morbid self-assertion of the years of failure was forgotten—he 
was tender, sympathetic, interested. | | 

Seated beside her on the sofa, with one arm protectively about her 
shoulders, he encouraged her to tell him everything; breaking out afresh 
every now and then into some expression of astonishment. Only when 
she spoke of the agent did his attention wander. 

“‘ Of course,” he cried suddenly, “‘ that explains what he said to-night! ” 

‘“< What was that? ” she asked, glancing up at his face. To her surprise 
it had all at once grown a little ashamed. 

Alistair hesitated. ‘ He asked,” he said awkwardly, “ why I didn’t 
get someone like George Darbishire to collaborate with me. Someone to 
put reality into my own work. If he had known! ” 

There was another pause. Mrs. Errington sat silent. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ I’ve always hated to bore you with my 
things. Still, it does seem an idea, doesn’t it? There’s the Highwayman, 
for instance; I’m rather stuck over that. If—if you’d care at all? ” 

At this she gave his hand a little squeeze. ‘“ Dearest,” she said, “ of 
course.” 

Alistair sprang up on the instant, his embarrassment forgotten. “ Pll 
go and get it now,” he cried eagerly. “I’m not a bit tired! Or, better 
still, we could read it together, in the study.” He turned towards her 
expectant. “ You will? ” 

“Yes,” said George Darbishire smiling, “ I will,” and, saying it, knew 
her real reward. The curtain had been raised at last. 
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Empire ran serenely on until Angus McKerricher was made Captain 
of the Militia. No one knew why he was appointed, but possibly it 
was for the redson that he was the only man in the district who owned 
a sword, which had descended to him from his Highland ancestry, and had 
doubtless escaped confiscation by the English soldiery, and was thus pre- 
served to become the chief support to the British throne; certainly a change 
from its use in its earlier days. Angus knew personally every man in the 
county, which, to parody Gilbert, was— 


“A fact they hadn’t counted upon, 
When they first put his uniform on.” 


The Captain’s uniform consisted of his ordinary work-a-day clothes, 
rendered warlike by a scarlet sash looped over the left shoulder and tied in 
a sanguinary knot under the right arm, or “ oxter,”? as Angus termed that 
portion of his body. But what added perturbation to the feelings of the 
crowd assembled on the parade ground was the long claymore held perpen- 
dicularly up the rigid right arm, as Angus stood erect with heels together 
and chin held high, the hilt almost down at the knee, the point extending 
above the head. Even the dullest could perceive that the former slovenliness 
of our Captain, in happy-go-lucky style of deportment, was a thing of the 
past. They were now face to face with the real terrors of war, in the person 
of Captain Angus McKerricher. 

The stout Yeomanry were drawn up in line, and beside the statue-like 
figure of the Captain stood the Town Clerk, or whatever the official was 
who kept the roll of able-bodied citizens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five who were liable to military service. The day began with the 
calling of the names. 

“ Peter McAlpine.” 

**-Tiere.” 

“John Finleyson.” 

‘“* Here.” 

* Dugald McMillan.” 

“* Here.” 

“Sandy McCallum.” 

< Fiere.” 

“ Baldy McVannel.” 

“‘ Present.” 

At this juncture the suddenly uplifted sword of the Captain stopped 
the reading of the roll. | 

“‘ Baldy McVannel, step forward from the ranks,” was the sharp com- 
‘mand of the armed officer. There was a moment’s apprehensive silence, 
but no one stepped from the ranks, which was not to be wondered at, for 
Baldy was at that moment peacefully ploughing his fields seven good miles 
away, and “ Present” had been answered by his friend and relative, 
McCallum, varying the word from his own answer, “ Here,” the better to 
escape notice, a plan which had always been successful before. Deep was 
the scowl on the Captain’s face. 

“ Put him down for a fine,” he said to the clerk. 
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to the furthest bounds of the municipality. A dollar was indeed a dollar 
in those days, and not to be lightly parted with. However, it was the law, 
and there was no help for it; but the inflicting of the penalty did nothing 
towards increasing the popularity of the Captain, although it did increase 
the attendance on parade for many a year after. 

Vengeance came swiftly. It had been anticipated that it would take 
the form of a fight between McKerricher and one of the indignant friends 
of an absentee, as soon as parade was over and “ the friend” had taken 
on board sufficient stimulant to make him quarrelsome, which was not so 
ma € a quantity as some temperance advocates might imagine. There was 

eltic blood in the locality, and it flowed freely from punched noses on less 
esac occasions than the day of the grand muster. After the dismissal 
of the troops, the Captain kept his good sword in his hand, and it was still 
too early in the afternoon for any to have courage enough to attack him 
with bare fists. That was expected later, for it takes time to reach the 
proper pitch even with Canadian malt. 

However, Revenge presented itself to the Captain in strictly legal 
guise. A villager, learned in the law, managed the affair, and the constable 
arrested McKerricher on charge of carrying a knife with a blade longer than 
the law allowed. About that time there had become prevalent a villainous- 
looking dirk with a long, sharply pointed blade, which shut up like an 
ordinary pocket-knife, but which had at the back of the handle a catch which 
held the blade rigid, once opened. This weapon had, in more than one 
row which in ordinary circumstances would have been innocent enough, 
proved disastrous, and a law had been passed to suppress it. No man was 
allowed to carry concealed, or in sight, any knife with a blade more than 
six inches long, and there must not be any device that held the blade rigid. 
It was held that McKerricher violated this ordinance, and that he had 
paraded the town with this illegal instrument in plain sight, to the terror 
and dismay of Her Majesty’s Pithful subjects, be the same more or less, 
in the case made and provided, etc., which may not be the exact legal 
phraseology of the indictment, but it was to that effect. In vain the Captain 
pleaded that the sword was a necessary implement of his new trade as 
Militia officer, and that the peace and comfort of the realm had not been 
visibly interfered with through his carrying it, but it was easily proven that 
he had retained his sword while not on duty, and that “ said instrument ” 
was a knife within the meaning of the Act, its blade being more than six 
inches in length, and firmly fixed to the handle aforesaid. The magistrate 
fined him five dollars, and administered a solemn warning from the Bench. 

“‘ Cot pless her! ” exclaimed an indignant Highlander when the verdict 
was made known. “If she wants th’ laaw, let her have th’ laaw! ” 

In other words, if the law against absentees was to be enforced, let us 
also set the law regarding knives in motion. 

But it was the Fenian Scare that brought out the superb Napoleonic 
qualities of Captain McKerricher, as great crises always develop the latent 
genius of notable men. ‘To arms! ” was the cry, and everything that 
would shoot, except the blacksmith’s anvil which was used to celebrate the 
Queen’s birthday, was brought into requisition. Shot-guns, muskets, and 
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rifles were brought down from their wooden pegs on the hewn walls of the 
log houses. The youngsters were set at moulding bullets, and it was great 
fun. Every house had a pair of bullet moulds, iron arrangements like a 
pair of pincers with metal cups at the business end, where a small hole at 
the junction of the closed cups enabled the molten lead to enter. There 
was also a couple of sharp blades forming part of the handles, which, working 
on the principle of nutcrackers, were used to clip off the lead protrubrance 
and leave a perfectly moulded bullet. Mounted men had come galloping 
up the main roads from the lake and the concession lines, shouting as they 
passed, “ The Fenians are coming! ” pausing for no comment, but hurrying 
forward with the news. It needed no other warning to cause every man 
who could shoulder a gun to make his way, as quickly as possible with what- 
ever weapon he had, to the village, which he knew would be the rendezvous. 
It seems funny to look back on this commotion, for there was no more 
chance of the Fenians coming than there was of the Russians; nevertheless, 
no one stopped to think about that until later, and if invaders had come, 
they would have wished themselves safe once more in Buffalo saloons, in 
spite of the justly celebrated reputation of Canadian brands of malt, for 
they would have come into a community that would rather fight than eat. 
Few knew anything of the merits of the Irish question at that day; attention 
being absorbed in politics that pertained to the Talismanic names of 
“ John A.,” or George Brown. Still, if invasion came, all were willing to 
fight first, and enquire into the cause afterwards. _ 
The northern shores of Lake Erie is a coast-perfect defence. High 
_ perpendicular clay walls, quite unscaleable, form a barrier which no enemy 
of sense would care to encounter. It must not be supposed that anyone 
would accuse the Fenians of having been men of sense, but even they would 
hesitate to attempt these clay walls of Western Canada. But the eagle eye 
of the commander at once viewed the weak point in the defence, with an 
unerring instinct worthy of a Von Moltke. This was the pier. A creek 
ran into the lake, and a road to the shore ran along the banks of this creek. 
At the terminus of the road had been built a pier some hundreds of feet 
in length, jutting out into the lake. Here, in peaceful times, schooners 
from Cleveland, Erie, or Buffalo had loaded themselves with oaken staves 
or prime wheat. Captain McKerricher saw that once the pier was captured 
the Empire fell. He therefore massed his force on each either bank of the 
ravine, so that a withering cross fire would discommode the enemy as he 
came up the valley; not at all a bad formation, either. Thus the embattled 
farmers stood prepared to fire a shot which, if not heard round the world, 
would at least echo to the village two miles away. As evening drew on, 
preparations were made for camping all night on the heights, and guards 
were set on the pier. Finley McGillis was placed at the post of danger, 
the end nearest to the Fenians, while McCallum and McVunnel held down 
the shore end, all three prepared to wade in blood should any miscreant 
attempt to kidnap the pier, always excepting the Limited Company that 
rightfully owned it. Sentries were placed inland round the camp, and out- 
posts further off. Never was more firm discipline exacted from any body 
of soldiers. The rigour of the British Army was as nothing compared with 
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the martinet character of the regulations of this camp. Captain McKerricher 
in person visited every sentinel, and informed him that this was no 24th 
of May parade, but real war, and that any sentinel caught asleep would 
be shot forthwith instead of being fined a dollar, and that if a man lit his 
pipe, he would spend the rest of his life in Kingston Penitentiary. 

But the invincibility of a camp is unknown until it is tested. The 
Captain resolved to put the firmness of his sentinels to the proof. He took 
-no one into his confidence, and here again his likeness to Napoleon is 
evinced; he never let any of his subordinate officers know what the next 
move on the board was to be. There was a small skiff in the creek, and 
the evening darkened early because of a coming storm. The Captain pushed 
out the boat unobserved, and rowed some distance to the west, then turned 
round south and into the lake, finally coming north again toward the end 
of the pier. The night was black, relieved by an occasional glimmer of 
lightning on the surface of the lake, and the wind was rising. McKerricher’s 
quest was getting to be an unpleasant one, for he was essentially a landsman, 
and the increasing motion of the boat was disagreeable; but what will a 
man not do and dare for his country’s sake? It is possible that he descried 
the form of Finley McGillis against the dark sky before that sentinel caught 
any indication of the boat on the murky water. Finley said afterwards that 
he was just wondering whether he dare risk a smoke in his isolated position, 
and trust to putting his pipe out if he heard a step coming up the pier, 
when he was startled by a voice from the lake: 

“Surrender! Drop your gun and save your life! Surrender in the 
name of the Fenian Brotherhood! ” 

McGillis made no reply, and the Captain began to think he had caught 
his chief sentry asleep; but as the wobbling boat could be dimly descried 
by the man on the end of the pier, Finley said slowly: 

“JT can see you now. If you move hand or foot Pll blow you out 
of the watter.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Captain hastily. ‘I’m glad to see you 
are on the alert. I?m Captain McKerricher.” 

“A likely story! ” replied McGillis contemptuously. ‘ The Captain’s 
no”? a maan to risk himself in a bit shallop like that an’ a storm comin’. 
Ye’r ma preesoner, an’ ye’ll be a dead maan in another meenit if ye pit 
hand to oar.” | 

“You fool! ” cried the angered voyager. ‘ How could I know about 
McKerricher if I were a Fenian? ” | 

“‘ Oh, it’s easy enough to ken aboot McKerricher, and it’s verra weel 
ken’t in the Auld Country an’ in the States that he’s oor -Keptin. Ye’ra 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, that’s whut ye are, and jist listen ta me. There’s 
a ball nearly an inch thick in this musket, an? that’ll be through you before 
ye can say ‘click’ if you don’t do what I tell ye. Then in this shot-gun 
at ma feet there’s a load o” slugs, that ull rive your boat t’ bits if ye attempt 
t? make off. Is there a rope in your boat? ” 

.T 9 Yes.” 

“Then throw it ta me if it’s lang enough.” 

? This was done, and Finley tied the end of it to one of the upright 
piles. 
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THE BRAVE KING OF 
ANGKOR 


Poot ore Bn. 


so) ONSTERNATION reigned in fair Angkor, city of 
=} carved palaces and sculptured temples. The King 
was missing, lost while out hunting in the jungles 
around. Many days had already elapsed, and the 
numerous search parties had returned unsuccessful. 
The three Queen Consorts mourned together, their 
common grief uniting them in a bond which even 
their personal rivalry could not ignore. Their little 
daughters were too young to understand why their 
mothers wept, and why their grief was made more bitter by the thought 
that only daughters had been born to the lost monarch and no son to succeed 
him. 

The days passed, the search still continued, but it was almost hopeless; 
and then one morning the King rode into his palace courtyard as though 
nothing unusual had occurred. But he was not alone, seated behind him 
on his horse, pillion fashion, was a veiled, slender girlish form. 

The servants ran to welcome him, the Queens gazed down from their 
windows in astonishment. Who was the girl? was the question in each 
one’s heart, but no one dared voice it. 

The King dismounted, and then himself gently lifted down the girl, 
who, to the watching women, seemed to shrink from his touch. 

He led her slowly into the palace, for she seemed either lame or tired. 

Straight to his own private rooms he took her, and then shut the door. 

She threw back her veil and glanced timidly around, disclosing a fair 
and lovely face, but stamped with ineffable sadness, and yet she was very 
young, and the King was gazing at her with passionate love. | 

Her dress was strange, both in material and form, and she still wore 
a sort of hood tied under her chin, from beneath which long hair flowed 
over her shoulders. Her hands, in which she held a small box, were encased 
in some kind of silk coverings, and her feet, although concealed at the 
moment by her flowing robe, were also covered in the same way. 

She looked appealingly at the King, and spoke some words, which he 
evidently did not comprehend, for he looked puzzled, and shook his head 
In response. | 

He then opened the inner door, and by signs gave her to understand 
that the chamber was hers. 

Returning, he called his attendants, who were eagerly awaiting his 
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summons, and ordered food to be brought and his old nurse sent for. This 
woman held an honoured position in the palace, and had retired from all 
active service. - 

She came smiling, feeling honoured at being called to his presence, 
even before the Queens or their little daughters had greeted him. 

He told her he had lost himself in the forest, but had at length dis- 
covered a little hut with one sole occupant, a young girl, and in tears. He 
could not understand her language, but he had persuaded her to give him 
some of her food. He told the nurse that the girl had used all the signs 
at her command to make him leave her and go away. She had seemed 
frightened at his presence, but even then he felt that it was not he himself 
- who caused her ee He had spent two weeks using all his powers of 
wooing, to win her love and to make her his wife. But she had seemed 
consumed with fear, he added; and then, pointing to the inner room, “ She 
is there; I have brought her to be my Queen. Find suitable maids to 
attend her,” he said. 

The nurse felt astonished at his words, and even more at his manner; 
she had never seen her master so moved, and his heart seemed bound up 
in this unknown maiden. Up till now hunting had been his chief passion; 
his three Queens had called up no more than an affectionate tolerance; but 
now she saw him moved with passion, and knew intuitively that it was the 
one love of a man’s life that had come to him. 

Filled with curiosity to see the girl who had awakened such feelings, 
she opened the door and went in, carrying the tray of food, that had been 
brought as an excuse for her entry. 

What she saw still more puzzled her. The girl had seated herself 
on the wide window-sill, and was gazing out with evidently unseeing eyes. 
At her side rested a small wooden box. Sadness reigned supreme on the 
young face, and, mingled with it, fear. 

This was no alluring nymph, attracting and winning men’s love with 
her burning glances, nor did her shawl-like garments reveal any grace of 
form. She looked more like a statue of ae ee fear, and the old woman’s 
heart was moved to compassion, for she seemed almost a child. Gently 
laying her hand on her arm, she said, “ Eat, my child,” pointing to the 
tray to explain her words. 

The girl started at the touch and drew herself away, but in such a 
shrinking manner that the nurse could not feel offended; then looking at 
the tray, on which there were many dishes and a silver bowl of rose-water 
for washing the fingers when eating, she slowly opened the box, and took 
out a primitive kind of horn spoon and a sort of two-pronged fork, and 
began to eat with them. | 

The nurse watched her with amazement, for her hands were still 
covered, and she ate slowly, carefully refraining from touching the food. 
When she had finished, she washed the spoon and fork in the rose-water, 
and, drying them on a napkin, replaced them in the box. 

Carrying the tray, the nurse departed, and sent in the maids she had 
selected to attend the new Queen. 

Another surprise awaited them, for when they had prepared her warm 
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scented bath and laid out the clothes and jewels for her hair, ears, feet, and 
hands, she motioned them all away, and, going with her box in her hands 
into the bathing-room, shut the door. 

She remained a long time behind the closed door, and, when she came 
out, still wore her own garments, and had only donned a necklace from 
the mass of jewels placed for her. | 

Taking up the beautifully coloured silk sarong, she tried to make the 
girls understand that she preferred white, the colour she wore. They feit 
surprised at her choice, but went and fetched white silk. 

Opening her box, and taking out scissors, needle, and thread, she 
began cutting out and working a little hood, and on the attendants offering to 
sew for her, she let them take it from her, and proceeded to cut out the kind of 
gloves and foot coverings she was wearing. These, also, they helped her to 
make, and she then went on to copy the long robe, which hung in folds 
from her shoulders, and the jacket she wore beneath it, with the under- 
garments. She worked slowly, and her maids wondered why she did not 
sew with her bare fingers, as they did. 

The King passed every spare hour in the company of his new Queen; 
but he was a busy monarch, and took a personal interest in his people, and 
encouraged the arts of painting, sculpture, and carving, of which many 
designs were sent for his approval daily. The days would have been lonely 
for the stranger maid if the nurse had not elected to keep her company and 
teach her to speak the language. 

This gave pleasure to both teacher and pupil, and the latter made such 
rapid progress that the King was delighted, and richly rewarded the nurse. 

Meanwhile the three senior Queens felt resentful at the neglect of 
their husband, and naturally disliked the cause of it. 

For weeks they ignored her presence in the palace, but after consulting 
a og they determined to visit her, more out of curiosity than any other 
eeling. 

They arrived at her apartments during the King’s absence, and, after 
sending in the usual gifts and being invited to enter, went in. The usurper 
was seated on the window-sill, and rose at their entrance, with a sad, wistful 
smile, which disarmed their enmity. 

In halting language she tried to welcome them, and motioned her 
maids to give them seats. 

When all were seated, she sank back on her cushions. She looked 
ill to the eyes of her rivals, and one and all felt only pity for her. She 
appeared unutterably sad, and the fear that lurked in her eyes appealed 
to their charity. 

They wondered if she suspected any sinister designs, and tried by 
words and gestures to show her their friendliness. 

The situation was strained, and the three visitors shortened the inter- 
view. 

“Poor thing,” exclaimed one Queen, as soon as they were out of 
earshot. ‘* How sad she looks; she must have been torn from her lover 
to be brought here.” 

“ Yet the King found her alone,” argued another. 
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“ Her lover might have gone on some business and left her for a little 
while, when the King discovered her,” insisted the first speaker. 

‘“‘ She is mourning no lover,” remarked the third Queen, who had not 
yet spoken. 

“‘ And how strangely she was dressed; only her hair and face uncovered, 
and no jewels except one necklace.” 

“That is the dress of her country, no doubt,” said the other. ‘ And 
how frightened she seemed.” 

Thus they discussed their rival Queen with a kindly charity, which the 
sight of her had inspired. 

The idea of a sone lover had also occurred to the nurse when she 
first saw the girl’s intense sadness; but a few days dispelled the thought, 
for she saw her eyes fill with adoring love whenever the King entered her 
presence, and yet it seemed that her very love increased her sorrow and 
made her shrink from his caresses. She liked him to stroke her long hair, 
but apart from this she evidently disliked to be touched. 

The King’s love for her was great, so that even in this he considered 
her wishes. Months rolled on, and the new Queen could speak her hus- 
band’s language fluently, but when he questioned her about her past she 
was strangely reticent. 

She told him she had been one of a large family in a country distant 
from the forest where he found her. When he asked her why she was there 
alone, she wept and said, “ For no fault.” 

When a previous lover was referred to she emphatically denied ever 
having had affection for any man till she met the King. 

Her extreme youth and very evident love for the King were proof 
of the truth of this statement. 

To the nurse, to whom she had grown attached, she once said, ““ Now 
that I shall soon give the King a son and heir, I must never say aught that 
would hurt him to hear. God grant that my son will be all of his father 
and none of me. 

“When I am dead let them think of me with love.” 

“ Do not speak of dying,” interrupted the nurse; “ you will live many 
years and bear the King many sons.” To which the Queen did not reply. 

Great preparations were made for the royal birth, the astrologers having 
already announced that the child would be a son and would be greatly 
beloved throughout the land. 

But the young Queen grew sadder and sadder, only assuming a cheer- 
fulness when the King was present. Once she asked the King to grant 
her a favour, and, on his immediately consenting, she said, “If I die, I 
beg of you not to allow my maids to prepare me for burial, but let the 
nurse carry out my wishes.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, dear love,” he replied soothingly; “ but there 
is no fear of your dying.” 

She smiled in reply to his loving words. 

Just before her son’s birth she said to the nurse, “ As soon as I die, 
do not perform the usual ceremonies, do not change any of my garments— 
if you unloose even my hood my spirit will not rest; but take this cloak,” 
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she added, giving the old woman a long burnous that lay on the couch beside 
her, “and as soon as the breath leaves my body, wrap me up in this, leaving 
only my face uncovered, and do not let other hands than yours touch me ”; 
and, bending down, she kissed the nurse’s hands. 

It was the first time she had ever bestowed a touch or caress on the 
old woman, and it was as a sacramental seal to her command. 

‘The young Prince was born, and with his first cry the mother’s spirit 
passed away. 

The nurse bent over her and caught a last appealing glance. Remem- 
bering her commands, she sent all attendants from the room, and, remaining 
alone with the dead Queen, faithfully carried out her wishes. 

When all was ready she threw open the door, and the King was the 
first to enter. His grief was terrible to witness. 

The funeral was conducted with regal magnificence, but till it was 
over the nurse remained faithful to her trust, and never left the death- 
chamber. 

The King was too overwhelmed with grief to notice the motherless 
babe, who had been taken away by the elder Queens. 

They vied with each other in surrounding him with every care and 
attention. They sent the King a formal request to be allowed to adopt him. 

The King gave his consent mechanically, for ever since the young 
Queen’s death he had remained in the apartments she had occupied, taking 
no interest in anything, refusing to see even his ministers. Once, when 
the old nurse had carried in the babe, hoping to rouse him from his sorrow, 
his grief had broken out violently, and he waved her away with the child 
in her arms, saying bitterly, “Take him out of my sight; his birth cost 
too much.” 

The King seemed to suffer physically as well as mentally. He refused 
to see the physicians, and shortly after followed his beloved Queen to the 
prave. 

* * * * * 

A Council of Regency was formed, including the three widowed Queens 
and the principal Ministers of State. 

The young Prince had every advantage of education, and the three 
Queens showered even more love on this their one son, than on their several 
daughters. According to custom, each adopted mother chose a bride for 
him, and he was formally betrothed to three maidens with every ceremony 
of royal splendour and magnificence. The rejoicing lasted a lunar month, 
and took place when the Prince was sixteen years old, the prospective 
brides being some years younger. 

The marriage was fixed as usual for the following year, the intervening 
twelve months being passed by the afhanced maidens in preparing themselves 
for their high destiny. Meanwhile the Prince was crowned King and 
enthrowned, the Council of Regency delivering all power into his hands. 

Much to their astonishment the new King begged them to continue 
their office, while he prepared himself for ruling over his people by visiting 
the surrounding nations and learning from them the different forms of 
government practised in other countries. 
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The Council could not refuse the request, but the Queen Mothers felt 
the parting for such a long absence as a great sorrow. 

The King declined to travel in state, and, choosing a friend and a 
faithful servant to accompany him, and leading two horses with their simple 
equipment, the small party started on their way. 

After visiting two or three of the neighbouring kingdoms where the 
King had passed as an ordinary traveller, they at length reached far-famed 
Ava, ancient and magnificent capital of Burma. Here the little party of 
three engaged a house, and settled down for a long stay. 

Several months passed in unobtrusive study of the institutions of the 
country, and in that time the King acquired a knowledge of the language. 

It was then that he became unwell, and although the illness did not 
seem serious, his friend and servant, feeling a great responsibility, insisted 
on calling a Burmese physician. 

The physician looked grave, and questioned his patient regarding his 
symptoms, but gave evasive answers when interrogated in his turn. After 
prescribing and announcing his intention of returning on the morrow, he 
took his leave. 

His manner had not caused anxiety to the King and his friends, as it 
was the usual Eastern custom of raising the amount of fees. 

But the following day the doctor was seriously disturbed, and, taking 
the friend aside, said gravely, “It is leprosy! ” 

The word conveyed no meaning to the listener, and he inquired, 
“ What kind of illness is that?» And when a lengthy explanation followed, 
he still failed to comprehend what was meant, as the malady was unknown 
in his country. 

The King, however, noticing the long conference between his friend 
and the doctor, insisted on their repeating the conversation to him directly. 
When his patient grasped the dreadful fact that he was afflicted with an 
incurable illness, he questioned the medical man minutely, with a high 
courage which kept him outwardly calm, although the sweat broke out on 
his forehead, and his pallor marked his mental suffering. When the 
Burmese laws regarding the segregation of lepers were explained to him, 
he at once announced his intention of leaving the city immediately in order 
to save himself from imprisonment in the distant leper settlement. 

He offered a large fee to the physician, and asked for his silence; 
assuring him that he intended to impose all the laws governing the isolation 
strictly upon himself. 

The Burmese doctor refused all remuneration, saying that it had been 
a pain and grief to himself to reveal his discovery to one so young and so 
brave. | 

The King timed his entry into his own palace just after the inmates 
had retired, waking only the gate-keeper to admit him. 

The faithful friend who had accompanied him he dismissed with heart- 
felt gratitude, but asked for no promise of secrecy. 

The night he spent alone in deepest suffering, thinking out and arrang- 
ing the rules he intended to observe for his complete segregation. 

He refused to allow his adopted mothers to embrace him, and for all 
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his reign, which was noted for its wonderful justice and sympathy, he never 
permitted any infraction of his rules against all personal contact. 

Daily he sat on the wide balcony of his window, and freely spoke to 
all who came to him with petitions. 

Far and wide his name was blessed throughout his extensive kingdom | 
for the wise laws he instituted, which increased the happiness and prosperity 
of his people. | 

He insisted on his betrotheds becoming free to marry other husbands. 
Two accepted the liberty he gave them, but one felt the bravery and greatness 
of soul of the Leper King and remained unmarried, devoted to him in heart 
till her death. 

He imagined that he had contracted the malady in his travels, and 
never guessed that it was his unfortunate mother who had been unable to 
explain to the King, his father. 

He lived longer than usual for persons afflicted as himself, and when 
he died at the age of forty, the nation determined to erect an everlasting 
memorial to his honour, feeling that no King hitherto had shown such 
nobility of character, and that no future monarch could ever equal his true 
greatness of soul. 

Among the long line of monarchs who preceded and followed him in 
ruling over fair Angkor, the Leper King alone was considered worthy of 
having his memory perpetuated through the unborn centuries, and his statue 
stands pre-eminent in memory of his greatness and the devotion of his 
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Mater is wanting a good man for one of her musical evenings, and suggest 
we go together and engage him. She will be certain to jump at it—that 1s, 
if she’s keen—and we’ll drive down to his digs fairly early one morning 
when he’s not expecting visitors. You know what these people are like— 
he’s certain to be unshaved, probably unwashed, and in a dressing-gown. 
The Mater says I must propose to Jane in the carriage coming home.” 

Mr. Clay was prevented from giving an opinion on the scheme by the 
entrance of the worry herself. Jane tripped into the room like a fairy: 
her sylph-like figure was set off by a pale green dress; great waves of fair 
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hair clustered round her head; a perfect complexion and azure eyes com- 
pleted a picture at once delicate and rare. Jane Clay belonged to the type 
of woman whose very appearance fascinates; both young man and the old 
regarded her with undisguised admiration. Later, as she led the way to 
dinner, both father and lover imagined there had not been her like in the 
world before—at any rate, not since Helen of Troy. 
* * * * * * 

Two days later a young man, who bore traces of having been immacu- 

lately dressed, but was now sadly dishevelled through hurry, burst into 
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What deep sea 
secrets might he 
not divulge, and 
what ie tid- 
ings might he not 
bring us of those 
ill-fated —_ vessels 
that are men- 
tioned in the 
‘‘Shipping News” 
as “‘ missing ” or 
“ reported still at 
sea”?! What 
ghostly revels may 
he not have held 
upon the deck of 
many a_ gallant 
barque, or scram- 
bled up the shell- 
burred sides of 
the mighty deep 
THE ‘‘ ANGLER ’’ FISH. : sea cables as they 
lie like — sea- 
serpents in the inky darkness! Truly, it would be wondrous reading, that 
book that never will be written, “ The Autobiography of Mr. Homarus 
Vulgaris ”’! 

e But there are more things than fish to be met with at the fish shop. 
Spindle-shanked spider crabs, gaudy twelve-rayed sun stars, sea urchins, and 
other odds and ends that find their way amongst the whelks and lowly 
periwinkles. Herons, peewits, owls, and other ee that ought never to 
have been shot; rabbits, hares, occasionally reindeer, errand boys, customers 
(sometimes)—and cats! 

A very remarkable cat we once used to be on friendly terms with in 
a fish shop at Worthing. Perhaps he is there still. This exemplary charac- 
ter, on the solemn condition that he received two whiting a day, would sit 
bolt upright amongst the tempting salmon, eyes shining, mouth watering— 
but refraining! veritable ins of self-control! 

Other countries, other fish markets—and other fish. Once having 
visited the Channel Islands, no one can forget the markets of Guernsey and 
Jersey. Those extraordinary stalls with their still more extraordinary mer- 
chandise. Gaudy wrass, and bream, and mullet, and piles of such strange 
and brightly coloured shell-fish as one never sees in. England. Bundles of 
fiddler crabs tied together and sold at six for ninepence. Piles of spider 
crabs, and, in the season, the octopus even, piled up in stacks like so much 
turnips, or pototoes. The fisherwomen, too, are crab and lobster proof, and 
will stir up a tubful of these crusty unfortunates as though they were making 
them into soup—using their arms for the ladle. 

At the fish market, too, the sense of humour is developed to quite an 
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The Bereaved Lord Bagshaw aa 


The booby—a most excellent footman ubiquitously entitled James 
(are footmen born with a trade mark to insure proper nomenclature ?)— 
took me to the waiting car. 

The hall of Deerhanger was almost in darkness when we arrived. 
Lord Bagshaw advanced from the fireplace, shook my hand, and volleyed, 
“ Helen, Elaine, Kathleen—Mr. Proctor.’ 

Three fair heads bowed t» me, three white hands were extended, three 
pairs of lips parted in three smiles of welcome. 

‘“‘ Stand up,” commanded their father. ‘“ Mr. Proctor is no ordinary 
young man. Remember he is your tutor, with full authority over you. 
You are his pupils, bound to obey—your only power, a final right of appeal 
to me re 

They all stood up—tall, slim, graceful. ‘ I’m sure we shall get on 
awfully well,” I observed vacuously. ‘ No appeals will be necessary 2 

“Be firm,” sang Lord Bagshaw monotonously, “but don’t say ‘ awfully,’ 
The girls are in your hands. I’m going to town, my dears. Remember, 
Mr. Proctor takes my place—in every respect he takes my place.” 

With that and a grave nod to me he left us. All the girls laughed 
and sank back in their chairs again. 

“Won't you sit down? ” said Helen politely. 

I sat down. Then I began to wish I had not come. The girls began 
to talk. They ignored me. They discussed Bobby (Bobby Harper—he 
called the next morning) and Tommy Hall (silly little ass!) and Dick 
Hobson (a perpetual caller). 

“You won't think me rude?” [I murmured, picking’ up _ the 
Times. 

‘“‘ Dear me, no,” said Elaine. ‘ We think you’re very sensible.” 

At seven they yawned, and decided to go and dress. At seven-five 
James showed me my room. 

I did wish I hadn’t come. 

At dinner I interposed, interpolated, interrupted, and ejaculated. 
Even James smiled—the automaton. Otherwise I might have been a worm 
wriggling on the lawn for all the notice they took of me. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t help noticing them. Bagshaw was right, 
they were all pretty—especially Elaine. They all had golden hair—live, 
shining, red-shot gold; their eyes were blue—azure, ultramarine, with 
dazzling points of high-lights; their cheeks pink-flushed, dimpled iden- 
tically; and their lips—well, if I hadn’t seen Elaine’s I’d have longed to 
kiss them all. 

But Elaine ! She was Nelly and Kathleen, only more so. She 
was a stunner, as little Bannister says about a different girl every week. She 
—well, I wer: on with my dinner in silence, and tried not to look at her. 
| When they had left me and I had finished my cigarette, I found the 

drawing-room empty. On the lawn I met Nelly and Kathleen; Elaine, thev 
informed me stiffly, was in the summer-house. They smiled when ] 
announced my intention of finding her. 

“It’s too cold, Lady Elaine,” I began, staring into the gloom of her 
earwiggy retreat. ‘Don’t you think you had better owe 
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“Who the dooce are you? ” drawled a man’s voice. 

I remembered Elaine’s share of the pre-prandial discussion. 

“Mr. Hall, I believe? » I said calmly. “Good evening. I’m afraid 
it must be ‘ good-bye ’ also. Come, Lady Elaine se 

Two gasps answered me. 

“ Say ‘ good night ’ to Mr. Hall,” I commanded, and with that he got 
out of his chair. | 

IT let him run on, and then | fancied Elaine—smiled. 

“I hate disturbing children at play,” I said drily, “and I’m always 
prepared for an outburst of temper. I’m sure Lord Bagshaw wouldn’t 
permit this—this conduct.” 

Hall said something very violent and very silly, and the Lady Elaine 
laughed. Then she took my arm, and we left him fuming among the 
thododendrons. 

There was a silence which made itself felt as Elaine and I came into 
the drawing-room. Later on she told her sisters what had happened, 
. while they pretended to play the “ Dollar Princess” and I to read the 
Times. 

“In every respect he takes my place,” quoted Nelly as she got up 
and said “ pood night.” And then she stood on tip-toe and kissed my 
cheek. Elaine followed, and Kathleen was the last. 

They left me speechless and redder than any turkey-cock. Truly, the 
honours of war rested with them. 

We started lessons the next day. Bobby Harper—who had apparently 
attached himself to Nelly—strolled moodily up and down the lawn, and 
presently he was joined by Dick Hobson. 

Kathleen pointed Dick out to me. Later on I was introduced to the 
_ two of them. The meeting was a little stormy. 

Bagshaw came down that afternoon. The girls captured him. I sat 
in the smoking-room. Presently he came heavily in. His daughters had 
confessed, it appeared. 

“‘ Kathleen,” he said, “told me she was sure you would tell,” he 
vociferated. ‘I’m glad you were firm, Proctor, glad you were firm.” 

“ Still,” I put in, “ they aren’t babies, Lord Bagshaw. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, I mean. They’re very young a 

Lord Bagshaw said he wouldn’t have it. 

He ruled his household, it appeared, with a rod of iron. 

“ J have reduced their allowances by one-third,” he informed me. “I 
fancy they will obey me, and consequently—you.” 

That afternoon, having addressed the three angry and flushed girls, he 
left for London. I imagined I was in for a bad time. 

I was mistaken. Before they went to bed I remembered his warning : 
“ They would flirt with a broomstick.” 

Poor little Bannister, what a lot he’d have given to be in my shoes! 
Three pretty girls with Irish eyes flirt well, being extremely nice to a 
fellow 

And one of °em—Elaine! 

Of course I saw through their plot. Of course 1 saw how they meant 
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to be rid of me. But I don’t think Tom, Dick, or Harry had the slightest 
inkling when they came to tea, tor they looked absolutely black. 

There wasn’t even a frown on the three fair faces when I told the boys 
that Lord Bagshaw had forbidden them the house. 

That night Elaine and I walked on the lawn. I didn’t flirt—I wouldn't 
flirt—but, upon my soul, I never knew what a forgetful person I was before! 

] was a tutor under promise, and I couldn’t remember it—at least, not 
for long. | 

The days went by. I wondered if Elaine was angry at my adamancy. 

Then I wrote to Lord Bagshaw. I explained that a young man had 
come to stay in the neighbourhood. Rich (rumour said), good-looking (I 
had heard), by name, Lord Warrenhurst. What was I to do? Was he to 
be discouraged as the other youths had been? 

I showed Elaine and her sisters their father’s cabled reply. 

“ Knew his father. Encourage him.” 

They were mystified, so I explained. 

‘“‘T heard he had come,” I said. ‘‘ People say he’s a very good sort, 
and I wanted to know my position.” 

That night Elaine and I walked on the lawn. The sentence seemed 
familiar—it appears on every page of my diary as many times as there were 
days! 

‘ “ Flaine,” I said quietly, “‘ I saw Lord Warrenhurst to-day. I spoke 
to him. He has seen you ” 
~ © Qh! » said Elaine. 

“‘ Fle—he thinks you’re beautiful.” 

“ How kind of him! ” exclaimed Elaine scornfully. 

“Pm afraid—he—he’s likely to fall in love with you,” I added. 

“‘ Afraid,” echoed Elaine coldly. ‘“ Why?” 

“© Because »» Suddenly I stood still and seized her hands. 
“‘ Because of a poor tutor,” I muttered. ‘“ Elaine, it wouldn’t be very hard 
to guess why I’m afraid. You know, dear—you have known so long. It’s 
not a secret a man can keep; it’s never a secret; Love’s too overpowering; 
a woman always knows. In his anger, in his coldness, in his eyes—a woman 
knows. I know you’ve plotted. I know I’ve been played with. That’s 
why I?m afraid—because the jest has become so serious to me 

“ You're right,” she cried chokingly. “I was only playing fe 

“ Was it fair, Elaine? ” 

She shook her head. “ You treated us abominably 

“TI was joking,” I urged. ‘ You knew those boys were after your 
money a 

“Ah!” she cried, her voice thrilling me. 

“ You’re thinking that of me,” I muttered, stepping back from her. 
“ How wrong you are!—how hopelessly wrong! It’s you—you—your 
eyes—you—oh, what’s the good? You can’t care—not a jot for the man 
you’d believe such evil of. Well, I hope you’re pleased. You've suc- 
ceeded. You’ve done just what you wished. You’ve made me fall in love 
with you—oh, in fairness, I had loved you, anyhow!—but you tried and 
you’ve won ” 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By RoBert Barr 


EFORE taking leave of Mark Twain as a newspaper 
man, I may here set down his advice to young 
aspirants who yearn for a situation on a daily journal. 
I have not the correspondence at hand, and so must 
quote from memory, but the gist of the advice is all 
here. I believe many a successful journalist has 
been launched on his career through the influence of 
Mark Twain, an influence he never refused to exert 
even in the case of utter strangers, yet some dis- 

appointment has now and then arisen in the minds of the receivers of the 

second letter, for the influence was not applied exactly as had been expected. 

A young man whom I know wrote to Mark Twain, saying he wanted . 
to get a situation on a San Francisco paper. He was willing to accept the 
humblest position on the poorest paper in that city, and he thought if Mark 
Twain were to write him a letter of introduction, the same would be a great 
help in the furtherance of his ambition. He had recently graduated from 
college, and was still being supported by his mother, a position of subordina- 
tion which he was anxious to exchange for one of independence. 

The reply he promptly received elevated his spirits to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. The letter ran somewhat as follows :— 

“ You are quite correct in assuming that I have influence enough to 
get you a place on a San Francisco paper. I know nearly all of the editors, 
and most of them know me. But why choose the poorest paper? Why 
not attach yourself to the best? I assure you it is much more satisfactory 
to belong to a good paper than to a bad one, and it is as easy for me to 
get you a place on the best as on the worst when I am at it, anyhow. So 
just choose your paper; have no hesitation about the matter; select the most 
desirable daily in San Francisco, and I will write you a letter that will secure 
you a situation on it.” 

The young man to whom this letter was written felt, as I have said, 
highly elated; but I knew something about the newspaper business, and 
failed to see how any man could guarantee to an entire stranger a situation 
on any given sheet. A letter from Mark Twain would undoubtedly exert 
great weight with any editor in the United States; still, a position on a 
daily paper never remained vacant for more than about ten minutes at a 
time. The place had to be filled, for the paper must come out next day. 
It struck me that this letter might be a joke on the part of the preat 
humourist, but that implied a cruelty which I knew was entirely absent from 
Mark Twain’s character. So the confident tone of the letter puzzled me, 
and I advised the young man not to build too strongly on it; not to buy 
his ticket for California just yet awhile, and to await with patience the coming 
of the promised letter of introduction. 
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appalled, like a man who has incautiously brought an avalanche on himself, 
but realising that soon they would discover they were barking up the wrong 
tree, he said nothing about it, but took one of the vacant chairs in a secluded 
corner. 

Shortly after he saw Carter Harrison come through the room with 
General Grant on his arm, and, following two by two, came some of the 
most distinguished men of the country. They all marched out on the 
balcony, and now the cheers, as it seemed, might be heard across the inter- 
vening States to the Atlantic coast. Finding he was in the wrong galley, 
and taking advantage of the uproar, Mark Twain attempted to do what 
the General had never done, beat an ignominious retreat, tiptoeing towards 
the window, when Carter Harrison caught sight of him. 

“* Hold on, Mark,” he cried. ‘ You’re not going to sneak off like 
that. Come and be introduced to the General.” Then, seizing the shrink- 
ing man by the arm, he dragged him forward, saying: 

“General Grant, allow me to introduce you to Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens.” 

The General put out his hand more cordially than he had done on the 
first occasion, and, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, said: 

“Mr. Clemens, I’m not embarrassed; are you? ” 

Mark Twain often deplored the fact that his memory was not as good 
as that of General Grant. In the historical research necessary for such 
books as “ Joan of Arc ” and “ The Prince and the Pauper,” Twain had 
to use his facts at once, or they would be forgotten. While he was working 
at the latter book, a summer holiday intervened, and he went away. On 
returning, some of the books he had used were missing, and he could not 
remember any of the data for which he had read them, thus he was com- 
pelled either to slur over the historical points in question, or read everything 
up again, which second course of action he patiently performed. 





Alcoholic Excess. 


This advertisement is not published with the 
intention of arguing whether drunkenness isa _ 
disease or a vice. The term ‘‘ ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS ” must be regarded as including not 
only the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors, but 
also the abuse of Narcotic drugs—-MORPHIA, 
CHLORAL, OPIUM, COCAINE. In the 
statistics of our asylums, and within one’s own 
social circle, there is ample evidence to show 
‘that the greatest CURSE of the age is 
INTEMPERANCE, a tenacious form of disease, 
from which a large proportion of the community 
is unhappily suffering, and, if allowéd to keep 
its hold, will CLING TO ITS VICTIM for 
the remainder of a probably SHORT, but 
MOST CERTAINLY A MISERABLE AND 
AIMLESS existence. 


The SCIENTIFIC ACTION of alcohol while 
within the HUMAN SYSTEM, has long 
claimed considerable attention from medical 
investigators, and among the points definitely 
demonstrated, it is found that when alcohol is 
absorbed into the blood current, it is carried to 
all parts of the system. My remedy infallibly © 


cures. 7 


All Drinkers are not Drunkards. 


Apply free of consultation fees, to Hamilton Medical Institute, Dept. A.C.I., 
149, Strand, W.C. 


The Metropolitan and Counties’ 
Investors, Ltd. 


FINSBURY COURT, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 








Authorised Capital, £40,000. 


FORMERLY 
REDWAY, FURNESS & Co., Ltd. 
Telegrams: ‘ Lallwyn, London.” Codes: A.B.C. 5th Edition. 
"Phone: 8246, 8247, Wall. Broomhalls. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester. 
AGENTS: Hull, Brighton, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Leeds, Portsmouth. 


CORRESPONDENTS at Paris, Berlin, New York, Antwerp, Johannesburg, Cape Coast, Castle and 
Axim, Colombo and Georgetown. 


SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT.—The Company makes a speciality of the Investment of Funds in all 


Stock Exchange Securities. Transactions are executed at closest net prices, no 
commission being charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to settle for 
stock against cash through their Banker's Agents.in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY.—The Company offers the facility 
of dealing in Securities by payment of a small initial deposit varying from 20 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. according to the nature of stock. Asa general rule 20 per cent. 
is required on Mines and Industrials, 10 per cent. on American and Foreign Rails, 
and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. The 
balance of the purchase money is provided by the Company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be effected for settlement in 
either one, two or three months from date of purchase. Bargains under the above 
system can be generally extended for a similar period should the operator desire. 

SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS.—Fortnightly Accounts are opened for approved 
Clients, subject to deposit being paid with order, 20 per cent. being required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and Colomal Rails and Govern- 
ment Stocks. American Rails are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 
10 per cent. 

OPTIONS are granted on all marketable securities. 


NEW ISSUES.—The Company is prepared to advise on all new issues and to make 
application on behalf of Clients. Owing to its extensive connections the Company 
can generally secure special allotment in all the more important of new companies. 


COUPONS are cashed or collected on behalf of Clients. 
THE COMPANY is prepared to act as General Agents for clients stationed abroad. 


ADVICE.—The Company is in the fortunate position of being able to secure most reliable 
information through the medium of its agents and correspondents, and Clients can 
be assured of exceptional advice in all financial matters. Correspondence is 
invited, and no effort is spared to meet the individual requrements of Clients present 


and prospective. 
CHARLES P. REDWAY, 
Managing Director. 


~SMOKING ROOM. 


James A. Patten, at a dinner on the 
Mauretania, said, as the fruit was 
served : 

‘““The English call the fruit course 
the dessert. Our dessert—pudding or 
tart—they call the sweet. Strange 
difference. 

““ Another difference is the can- 
taloupe, which the English call the 
melon. This English cantaloupe--or 
melon, as they say—is like ours in 
taste, but instead of a rough it has a 
pale, ivory-coloured, quite’ smooth 
skin. There’s a story about that. 

‘““A  bald-héaded bishop at an 
English dinner party dropped his 
napkin, and, bending down to pick it 
up, his head joggled the bare arm of 
the Duchess at his right. 

““The Duchess, feeling the slight 
touch on her arm, turned and put up 
her lorgnette. She saw level with her 
elbow the hishop’s pate, and she said: 

‘** No, thank you; no melon. I 
will take pineapple, please.’ ’’ 





Knicker: ‘‘ The census considers 
you a resident of a house if you sleep 
there regularly.’’ 

Bocker : a6 aude the baby keeps 
you awake? ”’ 


Judge: ‘‘Why did you burn your 
barn down just after getting it insured?” 

Farmer: ‘‘ Your Honour, a poor 
man like me can’t afford to have a 
barn and insurance too.”’ 





The Secretary of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund has acknowledged 
with sincere thanks the receipt of ten 
guineas contributed to the Fund by 
the ‘‘Children and Staff of the 
National Refuges, in lieu of a 
Memorial Wreath to King Edward.”’ 

Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
written, per the Hon. Sidney Greville. 


to the Secretaries of the National 


Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
saying that Her Majesty is deeply 
touched by this kind thought, and 
approving of the way jig which the 
gift has been made. 


Hamm: ‘‘Do you recognise the 
profession ? ”’ 

Ticket Man: ‘‘ Yes. But if you'll 
Stand out of the line quietly I won’t 
give you away.”’ 

“Funny!” 

“What? ”’ 

““ Night falls, but never breaks! ’”’ 

‘ VYes??? | 

‘“‘ And day breaks, but never falls.”’ 





Mistress: ‘‘I think you said your 
aunt called on you _ yesterday, 
Bridget? ”’ 

Cook : ‘‘ Yes, mum.”’ 

Mistress: ‘‘ Was she all alone? ”’ 

Cook: ‘‘ Yes, mum.”’ 

Mistress: ‘* Well, Bridget, I wish 
you would use your influence with her 
to use a milder tobacco.”’ 





Mistress (to newly-arrived Nor- 
wegian): ‘‘Can you cook? ”’ 


‘* Naw.”’ 
‘Can you do washing ?’’ 
‘* Naw.”’ 
“Can you wait at table?’’ 
** Naw.”’ 


“Well, what can you do? ”’ 
‘Ah can milk reindeers.”’ 





‘* Now, children,’’ said the teacher, 
““you have been making too much 
noise. Let us see if we can’t all be 
quiet. Just see how still you can be 
—so still you can hear a pin drop.”’ 

The teacher waited expectantly. The 
pupils responded in a body. After 
several moments of profound silence, 
in which not a sound was heard from 
pencil, book, or paper, the boy in the 
back seat called out: 

** Let her drop, teacher.”’ 





Police Captain: ‘‘ Do you remember 
about a year ago about a young man 
who eloped with £100,000 of his 
employer’s cash? ”’ 

Lieutenant: ‘‘ Yes. A woman 
detective was put on the case, I believe. 
Did she run him down? ”’ 

Police Captain: ‘‘ Yes, and _ cap- 
tured him, too. They were married in 
China a month ago.”’ 

7 20 
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The Vanity Pages 


As far as Gladys and I are concerned, we are determined to have skirts 
more than two yards in circumference when we are up North. But of this 
and the clothes suitable for such excursions more presently. 

Over one point in the last letter you wrote, I can give you a little help. 
You say you have at least a dozen white lingerie blouses too good to throw 
away, and yet with some of their pristine Sakaas gone. I was walking 
the other day down Regent Street with a friend just back from New York 
City, and we stopped to glance at some clever little cotton dresses in the 
window of a noted shop. “Now,” she said, pointing to a soutache 
embroidered ninon blouse slip, “ that has taken quite six months to come 
over from America.” The blouse slip, which was cut in a square round 
the neck and had elbow sleeves, was intended to be worn over a white 
lingerie, net, or lace blouse, and when harmonising with the skirt, makes 
an attractive dress out of nothing, so to speak. 

It is a truly excellent idea, and can be adopted with the greatest success. 
We have all got so tired of the blouse skirt chosen to correspond, sometimes 
indifferently well; and yet, with a coat and skirt, the blouse is indispensable. 


OUR PRETTY VISITOR. 


With this idea in my mind, therefore, Margaret, who lunched with us 
on her way to Marienbad, was a distinct pleasure to behold. She wore the 
traditional coat and skirt an Englishwoman always dons for a long journey, 
but what a difference lay therein to some of the costumes de voyage one 
sees. Margaret’s travelling apparel was fashioned in _biscuit-coloured 
shantung of a heavy ribbed consistency. The skirt, which needless to say 
was short and scanty, had its few pleats at the back held in place by a heavy 
plastron of coarse linen thread, some ten inches from the hem. Her coat 
was very short, and smartly tailored, the linen thread being responsible for 
its manifold froggings down the front, at the waistline behind, and on the 
cuffs. When this was removed, one of the very blouses I have been 
mentioning made its appearance, a white lingerie one, which had done her 
yeoman service previously covered by a slip of string-coloured chiffon, in 
exact tone to the shantung. However, it was to her hat that we both fell 
victims, it being of coarse basket-work straw of natural colour, with a 
pair of Mercury wings to match, adroitly placed in the front, and fastened 
down over the crown. Over this and round her throat she had swathed a 
long veil of royal purple chiffon, a last hint of the complimentary mourning. 

One of the many frocks she is taking with her, which is intended for 
country expeditions, had been delayed through some fault of the dressmaker, 
and was waiting for her at our flat. It is so pretty that Gladys promptly 
sketched it for you, and I shall have equal pleasure over its description. 
The deep machine-stitched hem and quaint little sleeveless coat are of grey 
art linen, while the remainder is in white cotton voile with a broad grey 
stripe. A band of grey suede completes the waist, and she told us that, 
following the fashion for all things Japanese, she means to use a prey 
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Japanese umbrella patterned with 
the appropriate chrysanthemum. I 
knew, without asking, that grey 
suede shoes and silk stockings to 
match would complete my lady’s 
costume. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S OUTFIT. 


To return to our Scotch tour 
we mentioned before. We shall be 
far North when the 12th arrives, 
and it is for our prospective hostess 
Gladys has designed the accompany- 
ing shooting costume. It 1s to be 
carried out in green tweed, rough 
and thick and durable, while a 
relieving note is supplied by touches 
of the tartan dear to the heart of 
her family. 

I am so glad that the eminently 
useful Norfolk jacket is always 
with us. It is far too useful a friend 
to be discarded, and for sporting 
clothes of all descriptions has no 
rival. Is not the hat the lady of 
the sketch is wearing attractive? 
It is made in the same tweed as the 
coat and skirt, while the two colours 
which form the tartan are repeated 
in the feather mount which catches 


up the left side. 
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THAT GOLD TEA GOWN. 


After a long and exhausting 
day on the moors the heart of the 
average woman revolts from the 
conventional evening dress, and a 
tea gown which is as happy a com- 
promise as a tea gown should be is the only thing she desires. 

And a desirable thing in tea gowns is diuslaved herewith. It is of 
satin charmeuse in a warm shade of gold, covered by an overdress of 
mousseline de soie, which is decorated by barbaric embroideries of gold, 


purple, and green, and long drooping tassels of gold thread. 





The Idler 


What a possession to confront any country house with! Besides, it 
would be successful in all sorts and conditions of fabrics, shade, and orna- 
mentations, and could be designed to suit all ages and styles. 
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The Fashion Editress will be 
always glad to recetve letters, 
and to give any advice or help 
v’ Ze required ; also names and ad- 

~ dresses of shops where the 
desired articles can be most 
satisfactorily obtained. 
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THE SCARLET MANTLE. 


The First of a Series of Three Stories dealing with Anne Boleyn, 
~ wife of Henry VIII. 


By Ouive LETHBRIDGE AND JOHN DE STOURTON 
illustrated by Lucy E. Pierce 
I. 


HE Queen leaned back wearily in her chair. For one 
blessed moment she was alone, and could let her 
face relax from its mask of stern rigour. 

For seven years she had schemed and plotted, 
and to what end? True, the great Cardinal was 
dead, Katherine divorced, her enemies in the dust, 
and the crown of England rested upon her brow ; 
but to-morrow, who could tell? 

| The King was weary of her! She faced the 

fact with all its dangers. His princely fancy had already found a fresh 

object, and the woman for whose sake he had endangered his throne, and 
well-nigh plunged two nations into civil war, was as naught to him. 

She opened her dark eyes, looking round the room with terror wide 
in them lest her thoughts should have betrayed her. Even now she might 
be watched! She plucked nervously at one of the pearls in her head-dress 
until it fell off, and rolled away into a corner. As she rose to search for 
it, her crimson gown making a rich note of colour in the dimness, a sudden 
stirring in the wainscotting made her start, with a barely repressed scream! 

“Mother of God! What was that? ” 

With fascinated eyes she watched the arras at the far corner of the 
room moving slowly, revealing a hand and arm projecting through an open 
panel! The tiny spaniel at her feet gave a low growl. With a gesture 
betokening silence, the hand dropped a letter upon the floor, and was gone. 

Anne clasped the letter to her with a look of guilty fear. ‘ This 
madness,” she muttered; “and when there is so much at stake! ” She 
gazed at the writing silently, then pressed it to her lips. ‘ That this should 
come to me! This! Yet methinks ’tis a sweeter joy than my Queenship 
has ever known.” | 

With a dagger at her girdle she cut the cord, and as she began to read 
her face paled. 


“ At the trysting oak when the moon is high,” it ran. “ For the sake 
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of one who loves thee but too well, and for thine own safety, fail not. Come 
by the secret stair, and through the wood. 

Again a.faint sound echoed through the room. Were not spies all 
afbund her? The very pictures had eyes that followed her, and walls had 
ears. Thrusting the letter hastily into the bosom of her dress, she picked 
up a little “ Rebec ** at her side and trilled out the words of a song, but 
her hands shook and her voice trembled! Had the letter been seen, then 
she feared to think of the consequences! For as vultures scent their 
prey, her foes were gathering from east and west, and that they but waited 
a fitting moment to strike she knew full well. 

Yet, woman-like, she clung to hope, even while thoughts of past careless 
words and indiscretions filled her nights with terror and stole the sleep from 
her eyes. 

Able to bear the silence of the room no longer, she flew to the tapestry, 
tearing it aside; only the panelling faced her, but with her ear close against 
it she heard stealthy footsteps creeping away, and two small round holes 
cut out in the oak told their own tale. 

A maid-of-honour entered, and Anne strove to appear composed. She 
gave the Queen a sharp glance, and, noting her agitation, dropped her eyes. 
“© Madame, Master Mark Smeaton is without, and begs leave to play to 
you upon the virginal.” 

“Tell him to enter, child, and fetch your needlework.” 

As the tender notes rang out, Anne seemed to see herself a little child 
again in her father’s hall, with the green woods of Norfolk around her. 
Memories crowded upon her, and as she aat silent she neither noticed how 
the musician gazed at her, nor how the maid, sewing silently, watched them 
both, for her eyes were blinded with tears. Presently the bell began to 
toll for chapel, and Anne rose! As she passed out she handed a purse of 
money to Mark, saying graciously, “ Another time thou must play that 
pretty tune to us again.” 

In the corridor she met a gentleman hurrying in the same direction 
as herself. 

“Ah, Sir Henry, art not at the chase with the King?” Then ina lower 
voice: “J pray thee have caution; e’en as I read thy letter methought I 
heard someone behind the arras. I fear me there is some plot afoot.” 

“Thou’rt in grave danger, sweet lady, and I fain would save thee! 
Meet me but once again to-night,” he pleaded. | 

Anne put her hand to her throat as though she were being choked. 
‘“‘ Norreys,” she whispered, “I fear this sweetness that thou bringest into 
my life; in the bright sunshine I fear it, and in the dark watches of the 
night I fear it even more.” 

He tried to soothe her, but she would not listen. ‘ Yet what can I 
say to thee,” she continued, “ save that for the Jast time I will come—and— 
if—indeed my days be numbered, I will yet have had my hour of joy! ” 
She glided away, but returned again. “Contrive to put the draught in 
Mistress Madge’s wine at supper,” she murmured. ‘“ Last time *twas not 
over strong, for soon after I returned she awoke, and cried out strangely.” 

* A small instrument like a violin, with three strings, much used at that period. 
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Mark preened himself like a peacock. ‘ Peace, maid! ” he bragged. 
‘“‘ Have I not two steeds I bought me with her gifts? ” 

“Then thou need’st not my help? ” 

He hesitated, but jealousy conquered. 

“ She had a letter not an hour agone,” he said. 

“© Ah!” Madge’s eyes narrowed. 

“ A love letter? » 

“‘ She pressed it to her lips! » 

“ Ah! How know’st thou? ” 

“‘ ] watched behind the arras.” : 

“ Thou’rt a bold fellow! Hark ye! I?ll see that letter! Meet me 
after supper, and perchance I may tell thee somewhat to make thine ears 
ge and °—her tone was significant— there may be still more watching 
to do.” 

Mark nodded, and hurried away. 

In the distance the Queen turned into the chapel; the last rays from 
the setting sun caught the crimson of her train. In the dying light against 
the grey stone it looked strangely like blood. 


II. 

The curfew bell had long ceased tolling; the royal household lay 
wrapped in sleep. 

Outside a mist from the river veiled woodland and field. In the 
Queen’s bedchamber was a secrecy as of death. 

To Anne’s fevered brain the woven figures on the arras, in the flickering 
firelight, seemed alive. She shivered as her feet touched the waxed floor. 
Silently she moved across to where Mistress Madge lay sleeping. Bending 
over the prostrate form, the regular breathing told her that all was safe. 
Dare she tempt fate but once more? Anne gazed apprehensivcly round 
the chamber. Surely, for love’s sweet sake she would brave many things, 
and—the King. Well, he seldom visited her now. Deftly she drew back 
the tapestry, revealing an oak panel black with age, which yielded to her 
touch; below lay a flight of dark winding stairs. With an involuntary 
shudder she drew back, hesitated for a moment, keenly listening for any 
sound that might reach her, but only the regular breathing of the sleeper 
broke the stillness. Groping her way down, she came at last to the postern. 
Would she never open it? She made another frantic effort—had the hinges 
grown rusty? At last!!! She breathed a fervent prayer as it yielded, 
letting in upon her a cold blast of wind. She stepped out into the darkness. 
Ah! what was that? She turned in terror. It was only the wing of a 
bat that caught her hood in passing. 

She sped onward along the deserted terrace. 

With difficulty she picked her way through the thick undergrowth 
that led to the woods. The heavy folds of her mantle impeded her move- 
ments. ‘ But,” she reflected, “I am nearly at the trysting oak.” Yes! 
there it was stretching out gnarled arms in welcome. Her mantle caught 
on:a thorn bush; she stooped, and with an impatient tug set herself free; 
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then, as she raised herself from the ground, she was aware that something 
gliding, creeping, was behind her. But ere she had time to scream, a thin, 
cold hand closed over her mouth. | 

“Hush! ” said the voice of Sir Henry Norreys. 

“ Ah! tis you, Sir Henry? Thou didst make me much afraid.” 

“ Your Majesty, I crave pardon for my rough usage of thee—but, e’en 
as I came through the thicket, I heard the sound of something moving! ” 

He bent with courtly grace, raising her hand to his 7 

“Dear Lady, thou know’st I would ever shield thee from harm. I 
would make known to thee thy greatest enemies are of thine own house- 
hold.” 

Anne drew herself erect, her eyes flashing. 

“ Think’st thou this tangled web will hold me in its meshes, or the 
King’s fancy be held by that sly wench, Jane Seymour? Ah! Twill be, 
I troth, a sorry day when another shall conquer the heart of the King, and 
Anne Boleyn know naught about it! ” 

‘Fair words. But have a care, Madam. If thou hadst only Mistress 
Jane to fear; but °—he lowered his voice—“ yesternight the Earl of Suffolk 
Jet fall unguarded words.” — 

‘“‘ Who is there to tell him aught of me and thee? ” she said with a 
fine scorn. ‘“ And of other men! Why, Norreys, since thou came thou 
knowest I have favoured none but thee.” 

“There may be many who boast to have found thy favour,” he answered 
gloomily. <‘ Little words take root as a seed, and bear great fruit, and lies 
that be half-truths be hard matters to fight.” 

“ And yet thou askest me here? ” queried Anne. 

“Yea, Lady Anne, ’tis true, for to warn thee with haste. Thou 
know’st that e’en the hairs of thy head in tender memory are stored.” He- 
took from his doublet a raven lock, gazing tenderly at it. ‘ When thou 
gavest me this but a short day ago I knew that thou loved’st me.” 

“ Thine arch enemy waits only for a fitting moment wherein to let 
fall of thy indiscretions. Every hour is of importance, fair lady; take 
warning.” He drew very close to her. 

‘“ Methinks thou dost presume, Sir Henry—yet—my heart doth 
indeed warm towards thee. Still, though my crown rests uneasily upon 
my head, with these hands I will more firmly fix it.” She raised them 
with an imaginary gesture to her brow. | 

“ Didst never hear that pride went before a fall, Mistress Anne? ” 

“ Wouldst tempt me so? I like not thy remark; though I loved thee 
till moons paled, I’d leave not a throne for aught else save my head.” 

“ And if that were in danger,” he pursued, “ wouldst not love me 
then so well as to leave all and come with me? ” 

His stinging tones touched her into fresh protestations. 

“What can I do? Must I for thee renounce all that is so dear to 
me, and for a mere whim of the King’s—a wench whose face I’d as lief 
slap as look at.” She dug her heel with rage into the soft moss. ‘ Thus 
would I crush her and all my foes. Nay, P’ll stay! I tell thee Pll not go! 

* Of the Mistress Jane Seymour thou hast not so much to be afraid of. 
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Cromwell has many channels through which he works, and she is but a 
pawn in the game. I pray of thee, sweet lady, give me an attentive ear. 
> T'was an evil day when King and passion defied the Pope.‘ Fly with me,” 
€ again entreated, “ere many suns set. ‘Lhink’st thou that I’d lie to thee 

when with my very life I’d shield thy fair person? ” 

At his last words a tender light suffused her eyes, eclipsing the anger 
from her face. | 

“‘ Sweetheart,” she said gently, ““I thank thee for thy kindness. 
Queens have many parts to play, and perchance this be one; but when this 
cloud passes the sun, methinks, will shine again.” She turned to go. 

“Stay! ” pleaded Sir Henry. ‘ Next week there be jousts at Green- 
wich; if then thou be’st in a desperate case, as methinks thou may, and hast 
need of me, throw thy handkerchief after I have split a lance. If all be 
well I will press it once to my lips ere I pass it to thee. I will contrive 
to have a boat in readiness, and we will fly that self-same night.” 

Anne nodded, and stood considering for a moment. ‘“ Thou think’st 
me in grave danger, Sir Henry? ” 

“ Yes; but 1 pray the Holy Mother to protect thee, sweetheart.” 

Anne regarded him gravely. “It may be the last time we meet. 
Hast naught to ask of me? ” 

They gazed long at each other in the dimness. When he spoke his 
voice was hoarse and shaken. “ Tarry but one sweet hour, lady? ” 

Love conquered, and she stayed—though she knew twas madness. 

As they passed to the little bower further in the wood they noticed 
not a face, white with evil passion and jealousy, peering at them through 
the branches. 


III. 


“ Your Grace, I grieve to tell thee.” Chancellor Cromwell’s eyes 
narrowed as he watched the King’s angry pacing up and down the terrace. 

“‘ If thou would’st keep a head on thy shoulders, I warrant thee’ll tell 
me fast enough. Speak, man! ” and the eyes of Harry of England blazed 
as they met those of his minister. 

“ But, Sire a 

“Not ‘ buts,” thundered Henry as he stopped. “ Think’st thou 
Pll let my goods and chattels out as if for common purchase? Tell me, 
who’s the knave—more fool, methinks? ” And a low chuckle escaped him. 

“ Sire »—his minister began to splutter—“ thy favourite Norreys be 
one.” 

“Stop! Thou liest, thou son of a blacksmith-dog! By all that’s 
holy, thou shalt be clapped into irons before nightfall—the darkest dungeon 
in the Tower’ll be none too good for thee.” — : 

“ Norreys,” he repeated, “ Norreys! ” 

A soft wind stirred the laurels close by, and a sound as of a woman 
sobbing seemed to come from them. Henry started. ‘Sh! What’s that? 
We are overheard.” 

“ Nay, your Majesty, twas naught.” 
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night gone. I remember it well. What foolery be this, Cromwell? ” 

“Ah, Sire, your Majesty would do well to ask the Queen that question 
—and,” he continued, “ maybe her Majesty will tell thee ’twas found on 
a thorn bush growing in yonder forest. E’en last night her Grace wore 
the mantle, and ’twas whole—and now ! He shrugged his shoulders, 
and his look as he gazed at the King spoke volumes. 

“Go on! ” commanded Henry. 

“* At the back of her Majesty’s bed there be a secret stair. *Tis thick 
with dust; in the dust are footprints as tiny as this slipper.” 

The King took the little red satin shoe in his hand. 

“‘ Thou see’st it’s much soiled and damp to thy touch, Sire? ” 

‘“ There be no need to tell me that, fool! came the sharp retort. 
“ Get thee on with thy tale. And who be thy informant? ” 

‘“‘ Mistress Madge—the lady who shareth the Queen’s chamber. She 
is troth-plight to Sir Henry Norreys. A jealous woman be a dangerous 
bedfellow, methinks ”; and he would have added, “‘ A jealous man, too,” 
as he noted the light in the King’s eye. | 

“So she was your informant? At what price? ” 

“ The life of her lover.” 

Henry laughed grimly. 

“ Then there be one Master Mark Smeaton who openly boasts of the 
Queen’s favour; and so being struck mad with jealousy of Sir Henry, 
played spy at their meetings.” | 

Henry gave a roar like a bull. 

“‘ By the Cross, thou temp’st me too far! A common groom!!! ” 

In the distance they could see Jane Seymour on the lawn playing at 
ball with other ladies. With one of his sudden changes of mood Henry 
became quiet as he beckoned Cromwell closer to him. 

“Let this lady’s case be looked into, and a commission appointed. 
Mark ye, keep a silent tongue in thy head! ” he enjoined, as he limped 
off in the direction of the maids. 

Cromwell turned to go, his lips moving as though in prayer. ‘“ She 
will fall, he muttered, “ she will fall! » 

From the laurel bushes came the sound of wild weeping as Mistress 
Madge emerged, with swollen lids and tear-filled eyes. 

“Traitor! ” she hissed at the retreating form. ‘ And thou didst vow 
to save him!” She threw herself down on a bench, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards as the fate of her lover loomed horribly before her. 

On his way to the lawn Henry encountered Anne. 

“Thou look’st pale, sweetheart. Didst sleep well? ” 

She looked fearfully at him, distrusting the honeyed sweetness of his 
tones. 

“ Your Majesty, I—I—was wakeful with thoughts of thee! ” 

“‘ Ah! ” he said as he pinched her cheek, looking long and searchingly 
into her eyes. 

Anne shivered as hers met his bravely. 

“Tis cold, Sire.” 

“Then I will send for thy scarlet cloak.” 
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“>Tis rent; as I played with Fido (pointing to a small spaniel) yester- 
night he caught and jagged it with his teeth. Methinks would little serve 
my purpose until twere mended.” The lie slipped glibly from her lips. 

“Nay, nay! I like thee in it, and Pll see thee in it.” 

“Go, fetch thy mistress’s scarlet cloak! ” 

The page close by scurried off like a frightened hare to obey the royal 
command. As the boy returned with the mantle showing brightly against 
his velvet doublet, a nervous tremor possessed Anne. But with ever 
queenly cenit she placed it round her shoulders, the King watching her 
narrowly all the time. 

“ There, now thou art once again my pretty Anne. Wear it at the 
jousts at Greenwich, and thy crimson slippers, which were made for pretty 
feet. Forget not! ” 

As he raised hem hand to his lips in parting, ’twas not the sparkle of 
the jewels upon his hand which caused the fascinated look as of a hunted 
— to come into her eyes, but the small square of red cloth which lay 
partly concealed beneath his fat fingers! 

* * i * * % 

With a groan Anne buried her face in her hands. 

“ Holy Virgin, have pity! He knows! ” she murmured. “I am 
no longer a Queen. Beauty gone! Power gone! All gone! Nay, there 
still be love left to me,” and she thought of the sign she was to give 
Norreys at the jousts at Greenwich. 


[Next month will appear the second story of the series, entitled “ The Scarlet 
Witch,” an adventure of “ Nan,” the Queen, and “ Black Richard.” | 





To Pére Monsabre, the distinguished French preacher, there came one 
Sunday after Mass a lady who insisted that she must see him on an affair 
of great importance. It was a matter of conscience, and she explained that 
she was most seriously disturbed. In fact, she was sadly given to vanity. 
That very morning, she confessed, she had looked in the glass and had 
yielded to the temptation of thinking herself pretty. Pére Monsabre 
looked at her. 

“Is that all, my daughter? ” 

“ That is all.” 

“ Then go in peace, for to make a mistake is not a sin.” 
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friend the editor. He would put up at least half the money required, and 
would give Mr. Bancroft a free hand! ° ” : 

The lawyer looked up from the letter at his companion. 

“ That’s what I call dead easy,” he said. ‘“ Duffield adds some caution 
about dealing with newspaper property, which he thinks is rather an uncertain 
investment. I need not read to you his remarks on journalism, for he knows 
no more about the matter than I do myself, but he concludes by saying 
that if I am determined to go in, there will be no difficulty about getting 
the money, neither shall I need to risk any of my, own cash, for he has 
sounded half a dozen of my friends, who say they will invest merely on 
my recommendation. Now, who is your townsman, Barker? ” 

“ He is a retired millionaire.” | 

“Did he make his money honestly? ” 

“ He didn’t make it at all. It was left to him by his father, who 
owned part of the ground on which Grandlea stands. The fortune, how- 
ever, has largely increased in the present owner’s hands, through the plotting 
out of agricultural land into city lots.” 

“T thought you said Barker didn’t do anything? ” 

“He doesn’t. Spencer Cleland has been his agent ever since his 
father’s death.” 

“ The outlook seems pretty promising. What do you say? ” 

“ Pll get back at once,” replied Bancroft, “and tackle old Barker, if 
you will make good your promise to find the rest of the money in Chicago.” 

“No difficulty about that, Bancroft. Duffield says I’m to ask you 
to sign this form, which reads that on receipt of the cash you are to send 
to the firm of Peters and Duffield one quarter of the shares of the Tribune, 
so that we may distribute those shares to the Chicago subscribers.” 

The lawyer passed along the document that Dufheld had sent him, 
and, after reading it, Bancroft afhxed his signature to it. As the lawyer 
folded this paper and put it in his inside pocket, he said with a smile: 

‘“‘T suppose it’s not premature to congratulate the new manager of 
the Tribune?” 

“No; if Barker comes up to the mark.” 

“I imagine there will be no trouble with Barker, for my partner is 
a most cautious man, and would never have written as confidently as he 
does had he not in some manner made sure that Barker, like Barkis, 1s 
willing, so it’s you for Grandlea, and me for Chicago. I?m sorry to 
break camp, for we’ve had a rattling good time, and I hope, if you do not 
become too much absorbed in the Tribune, we may meet here for a couple 
of weeks in the autumn.” . 

Bancroft found no difficulty in persuading Mr. Barker to do all that 
the cautious Duffield had indicated. Indeed; he was so enthusiastic over 
the regeneration of the Tribune that Bancroft left him in a glow of 
encouragement. Next morning a cheque arrived, payable to the order of 
Jarl Bancroft, for the whole amount promised by Samuel Peters. The 
cheque was signed by the firm of Peters and Duffield, and that afternoon 
Bancroft possessed more money in the bank than had ever before been the 
case. 
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Towards the end of the week the millionaire called Bancroft up by 
telephone. It was evident trom his voice that Barker was much perturbed. 

‘“‘'What do you intend to do,” he demanded, “ about that article in 
the Herald this morning? ” 

‘“‘ ‘What article? ” asked Bancroft, who had been too busy with his 
own affairs to look at the opposition sheet. Since returning from the lake 
Bancroft had not gone near the editorial rooms of the Tribune, transacting 
his business from the hotel in which he lived. He possessed a keen sense 
of etiquette, and thought it would not be playing the game if, from inside 
the Tribune office, he conducted a campaign that was to depose the. present 
ruler of the newspaper, so he wrote trom camp to the managing editor, 
saying he could not withdraw his resignation, whereupon that urbane 
gentleman accepted it with regret, and their official connection ceased. 

“The Herald this morning announces,” continued Barker over the 
telephone, “that the Tribune is on the rocks; its reputed prosperity all a 
sham. It states that the principal shareholders have sold out on the quiet, 
and alleges that Chicago parties are likely to take the paper over, whereupon 
it will cease, in every sense of the word, to be a local organ of Grandlea. 
All the small stockholders are panic-stricken, and are trying to sell at any 
price. The shares fell from one hundred and thirty to seventy-six, between 
ten and eleven this morning. The Herald predicts that within a very short 
time shares may be picked up at twenty-five cents on the dollar.” 

Bancroft was dumfounded. He did not know what to do, and told 
Barker so, whereupon the millionaire spoke harshly, finishing by advising 
Bancroft to read the article in question, and join him as soon as possible at 
Cleland’s office. Bancroft read the article, and did not wonder that the 
stock had come down with a run. Although the impression given by 
the Herald was entirely false so far as concerned the prosperity of the 
Tribune, nevertheless some of its statements were true. It was accurate 
to say that the largest shareholders had sold out, and also that, the money 
put up by Chicago parties was in the First National Bank of Grandlea. 
The eulogy which the Herald printed regarding the managing editor was 
certainly well deserved. He was the most Spal newspaper man in town, 
and it hurt local pride to think that such a useful citizen was in danger of 
being deposed by what the. Herald implied was a corrupt Chicago com- 
bination. 

Bancroft was a man of words, not of action, and in this crisis was 
completely at a loss. Competition between the two chief newspapers of 
Grandlea had always been rather keen, but in this attack the Herald seemed 
to be hitting below the belt. More and more bewildered, Bancroft hastened 
to the office of the real estate dealer, and found the millionaire closeted 
with him in his private room; Cleland very serious, and Barker very angry: 

“You must at once contradict this extremely damaging Chicago 
rumour,” said the latter, as soon as Bancroft entered. 

“TI cannot truthfully do so,” protested Bancroft, “ because it is true.” 

“True! ” shouted the man of millions, bringing his fist down on the 
desk. -‘“ Then why not in common honesty tell me this before? If I had 
known it, I should never have touched the company. You informed me 
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that your friends were going to subscribe the rest of the money.” 

“T said, Mr. Barker, that a friend of mine had promised to find half 
the capital required. That friend is Mr. Samuel Peters, head of the legal 
firm of Peters and Duffield, in Chicago.” 

' “Then, sir, why did you not mention Peters of Chicago until this 
moment? ” | 

“T did not think it mattered, so long as the money was found.” 

““ It does matter, sir, it does matter. See the position in which you 
have placed me. It is well known that my interests are solely centred in 
Grandlea, and believing that your friends—I am certain you said friends— 
were Grandlea people, I naturally, for the sake of the newspaper, wanted 
the stock divided as widely as possible, so long as we were assured of 
control.” | 

JT am very sorry,” pleaded poor Bancroft. ‘I had no intention of 
deceiving you.” 

Barker was about to make an angry reply, when Cleland, excellent 
business man that he was, poured oil on the troubled waters. 

“J think, after all,” he said, “that the case is not so serious as it 
looks, and when the truth becomes known, it will damage the Herald rather 
than hurt the Tribune. A statement blazoned forth with evident malice 
is apt to gba a boomerang, instead of a boom. I, having charge of a 
portion of your business, Mr. Barker, will at once write to the Herald a 
denial of the statement that the Tribune is in financial trouble, and also a 
contradiction of the Chicago rumour.” 

_ © But—but—but,” stuttered Barker, “ Bancroft here says the Chicago 
statement is true.” a 

“Oh, there will be no difficulty on that score,” the suave Cleland 
assured him. “ Acting on my advice, you have this morning secured a 
majority of the Tribune stock, therefore your position is unassailable. Mr. 
Bancroft must wire to his friend Peters, saying he does not need Chicago 
money.” . | ) | 

“ But Mr. Peters sent a cheque a week ago for the whole amount he 
had promised,” pleaded the perturbed Bancroft. ‘The money is now in 
the First National Bank.” 

“ Then send it back to him,” suggested Cleland with a smile. “ You 
must surely see, Mr. Bancroft, that even though this article had not appeared, 
‘Mr. Barker, in his own protection, cannot part with any of the stock he 
has acquired, for if so important a block as a quarter share went to Chicago, 
we could never rest easy for a day. With a little secret manipulation the 
centre of gravity, so far as power is concerned, might easily be lost by 
Grandlea.” -_ | —_ 

“What I most strongly object to,” said the millionaire severely, “ is 
that when it becomes known I am the chief purchaser, it may be thought 
that I engineered this scare, so as to acquire shares at panic prices, and I 
refuse to have my name connected with these nefarious stock transactions 
for which Chicago is notorious.” | 

' © No one in Grandlea would ever believe that of you, Mr. Barker,” 
insmuated Cleland. 
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“Well, perhaps not; perhaps not. Still, I will run no risks. Thanks 
to your assistance, Mr. Cleland, I now own fifty-six one-hundredths of the 
Tribune,,and will.not sell a share at any price. So, Mr. Bancroft, nothing 
remains but for you to take charge, and return to Chicago the money you 
received from that city. As for that soapy managing editor, I don’t like 
him, and never did. When you take over the paper, Mr. Bancroft, you 
will dismiss him. Mr. Cleland has been kind enough to suggest the name 
of a most enterprising business man who is to take his place. We will 
crush the opposition of the Herald, if it costs me a million, and the new . 
managing editor is just the chap to do it.” 

The unhappy Bancroft bowed his head and retired, beginning to suspect 
that he had exchanged a rather good-natured master for one much more 
drastic in his methods. 

Reaching his hotel, he wrote a letter detailing all the circumstances 
to his friend Sam Peters, enclosing a cheque for the amount Peters had so 
promptly forwarded him. That evening he took charge of the Tribune, 
the genial managing editor turning it over to him without a word of protest, 
and next morning that bone of contention, the Knapp editorial appeared 
as the leading article in leaded type. 

As time went on the new manager did not in the least interfere with 
editorial work, but confined his attention strictly to circulation and advertis- 
ing, and whether it was through Bancroft’s trenchant writing, or the 
manager’s business qualities, the Tribune prospered amazingly. 

In a fortnight Bancroft began to be vaguely alarmed, as he heard 
nothing from the Chicago lawyer, and learned that the cheque sent him 
had not been presented for payment. He wrote asking whether it had 
been received, and a few days later there came a letter returning it. 

Peters complained that he had been placed in a very awkward position 
by the Grandlea contretempts, and although, of course, he did not blame 
Bancroft in the least, he was nevertheless compelled to protect himself. He 
hoped at first quietly to settle matters with his clients by returning their 
money, but this in most instances they refused to accept. In Bancroft’s 
interest, Peter’s had spoken very highly of the Tribune’s prospects, assuring 
each of his customers that he would get the amount of shares for which 
he had subscribed. Sam had not replied before, because he believed that 
they would arrive at some accommodation. This, however, was rendered 
increasingly difficult by a telegram one of the Chicago papers had published 
from Grandlea, lauding to the skies the Tribune’s new management, and 
predicting a future dividend reaching, and probably exceeding, fifteen per 
cent. 

Peters had no desire to press unduly his friend Bancroft, but he was 
compelled to point out that nearly half the shares were stil] outstanding, 
and could be acquired if Bancroft went about it quietly. He thought that 
Bancroft was in honour bound to secure those shares, and expressed astonish- 
ment that he had not done so when they dropped so low on the second day 
of the panic as fifty-three. 

“‘In your possession,” Peters concluded, “ was money enough to buy 
a quarter share of the paper at one-forty, so the moment the price dropped 
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to seventy-six, I think you were neglecting both my interests and your own 
profit in not taking advantage of so tempting a deal. However, it 1s not 
yet too late, and I have gained the consent of my clients to wait three 
months for their stock. Before that time expifes, I expect to receive the 
goods I have already paid for. This should be comparatively easy, because 
while four men, whose names I gave you, held the majority of stock, the 
rest was scattered about among small dealers. Half of this amount you 
can surely acquire in three months’ time, and as I see Tribune quotations 
have not yet reached one hundred and forty, you should be able to do this, 
and still net a profit for yourself.” 

Bancroft endeavoured to follow out these instructions, but was dis- 
mayed to find that the four men who had sold their holdings at from one- 
twenty to one-forty, had picked up all the stock offered by the small people 
at from fifty-three to seventy-six, and now they refused to sell at any price, 
saying they were quite confident that Tribune stock would reach two hun- 
dred before the end of the year. An appeal by Bancroft to Mr. Barker 
proved unavailing. All that Bancroft told him of his dilemma merely 
confirmed Barker in his determination to sit tight. 

The three months elapsed, and during that dismal period Bancroft 
had not the heart to confess failure to his Chicago friend. He expected a 
letter of reproach from Peters, but none came. Two days after his time 
wf grace expired, he received a curt note from Chicago, which read as 
ollows :— 


« Srp, 
“T have purchased from the firm of Peters and Duffield a bond signed 
by you guaranteeing delivery of one-quarter share in the Tribune news- 
paper. I now demand fulfilment of this contract. 
“ Yours, 
“ PETER Knapp.” 


On reading the communication, Bancroft sat with his elbows on the 
table, with head in his hands. He cherished no illusions regarding the 
jeopardy in which he stood. He was exactly in the position of those men 
of whom he had so pathetically written, who were unable to deliver to 
Knapp the wheat they had promised, and consequently were stripped of 
their possessions. | 

He received the letter early in the morning, and after pondering on 
his position for an hour, he called successively on A. M. Barker, Spencer 
Cleland, Silas Warner, and Richard Canton, but without success. That 
night he took a sleeping car for Chicago. 

After breakfast he made his way to the sky-towering Knapp building, 
and went up the elevator to the ominous thirteenth floor, where he offered 
a clerk his card, asking that it should be taken to Mr. Knapp. 

The clerk wished to know whether he had an appointment, and on 
being told he hadn’t, the young man shook his head, and expressed a doubt 
that he would be able to see Mr. Knapp that day. However, in this he 
was wrong, for a messenger came out, and asked Bancroft to follow him. 
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Entering Knapp’s private room, Jarl saw a stenographer gather up her 
note-book and pencils, and rise as if about to leave, when the man at the 
desk detained her; then a cheery voice called out: : | 

“ Hello, Jarl, old man; walk right in!” And Bancroft saw seated 
there his friend of the backwoods, Sam Peters. Turning to the girl, Sam 
said : : 

“ Sadie, I must make you acquainted with this distinguished journalist. 
You two come from the same section of the country, and ought to know 
one another. Mr. Bancroft, the capable controller of the Grandlea Tribune 
—DMiss Sherwin, eldest daughter of James Sherwin, formerly owner of the 
Sedgetown Advocate.” 

The girl bowed very slightly and very coldly to the newcomer; then, 
asking her employer’s permission to retire, she departed without another 
word. 

- © Sit down, Jarl, sit down,” cried Peters. ‘It was mean of me to 
introduce poor little Sadie to you. You happen to be her’ Peter Knapp, 
whom she hates like poison, although she has never seen you before, or 
perhaps I should say because, for I’m sure your charm of ‘manner would 
disarm her quite unreasonable prejudice.” - , 

“Why the deuce is she prejudiced against me?” asked Bancroft in 
surprise. 

‘Oh, she shouldn’t be, of course, but it is impossible to reason with 
a woman, and explain to her the inevitable trend of business. Her father 
possessed a nice little property in the Daily Advocate. He isa most capable 
and honest journalist; a man for whom I have a great deal of admiration. 
‘But the constant encroachment of journals from your big town diminished 
his chances, and three months ago, when the Tribune put on its special 
newspaper train, so that the foolish inhabitants of Sedgetown could receive 
a city paper, with its ample foreign and domestic news, at their breakfast 
tables every morning for three cents, people couldn’t be expected to pay 
five for the Daily Advocate. Your paper, Jarl, crushed him, both in finance 
and in health. He had to chuck the unequal struggle about a month ago, 
and I sent him and his wife over to Carlsbad, telling him that celebrated 
town would set him all right again. But it won’t: he’s too far gone. Sadie 
was his very competent stenographer and sub-editor, and when the paper 
collapsed,. I took her on here as my secretary. Very charming and clever 
girl, except you can’t convince her there’s any difference between the devil 
and the editor of the Tribune. Well, Jarl, how’s your managing editor? 
What’s he doing now? ” | | 

““T don’t know. I haven’t seen him for three months.” 

“ Really! You dismissed him, didn’t you? ” 7 

“IT was compelled to. Barker insisted on putting in-a new man.” 

“ Oh, and haven’t you looked the old chap up? ” - 

‘“T have been rather busy with my own affairs.” | 

© Still, the managine editor was always kind to you, and what you 
said of him in the early summer convinced me he was an exceedingly patient 
man. Rather hard luck at his time of life to be suddenly thrown out into 
the street. But that’s business, business.” 
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“Pm sorry to have lost sight of him,” murmured Bancroft. ‘“ How- 
ever, he must have some money saved. He received a bigger salary than I.” 
“Saved? Not a stiver! Bless you, so good-natured and kindly a 
man as he cannot save money. Nevertheless, you needn’t worry about 
him. I exerted a little influence I possess in his behalf, and he is now in 
Chicago at nearly double his former wages. Indeed, Jarl, your progress 
of late has been so tremendous that you inevitably crush down small people, 
so in the lull before my next wheat deal, I’m following you, trying to rescue 
the wreckage.” 

_ “J didn’t know you worked for Knapp,” said Bancroft, anxious tc 
change the trend of conversation. | 

“Oh, I’ve worked for him all my life. He and I were brought up 
on the same farm, which was my father’s; in other words, I am Knapp, and, 
like all criminals, I sport an alias or two; thus I’m Sam Peters out in the 
woods. Well,. Jarl, I knew you’d come, and I was determined to bring 
you, if only to congratulate you on those ripping articles you’ve written 
on speculation in wheat. , , 

_ © You see, I got the rough end of the wheat business when I worked 
with my father on an Illinois farm. I slaved at the homestead till I was 
nineteen; then an incident happened that made me give up the profession 
in disgust. I was always a great chap for reading every paper I could get 
my hands on. We took Orange Judd’s American Agriculturist as a regular 
stand-by, and the Genesee Farmer, with later Moore’s Rural New Yorker, 
which was a weekly, and one year, when wheat was hovering round fifty 
tents a bushel, I made up my mind, through reading and observation, that 
it was bound to rise. We farmers really need a dollar a bushel if we’re 
going to make any impression on the mortgage. Well, I formed a combina- 
tion, and got my father and all our neighbours pledged not to sell a grain 
until Christmas, if necessary. I was to watch the market, and give the 
word ‘ go’ when it was time to sell. Most of the farmers laughed at my 
earnestness, but they signed, and I tell you, Jarl, I never put in a more 
anxious few months, even on my biggest wheat deal, than I did between 
the forming of that combination and the word ‘ go.’ 

“At first, for some reason, wheat went even lower than fifty cents, 
and the nerve tension was great; then it gradually rose, and by the tenth 
of December was up at ninety-three cents. I daren’t risk waiting for the 
dollar, so I sounded the tocsin, and ordered my combination to sell. My 
poor old father, with tears in his eyes, confessed that he had sold secretly 
two months before. He found the others were doing the same thing, and 
he needed the money, as a farmer always does. I had been very jubilant 
at being allowed a week in Chicago towards the end of September, but that 
was merely to get me out of the way while father hauled his grain to market. 

“Well, Jarl, that nearly broke my heart. ‘Next combine I make,’ 
said I, ‘ will be with people who’ll stand by their agreement.’ ” 

‘© So you’re Peter Knapp,” said Bancroft solemnly, as if he had not 
listened to what the other said. 

“Yes, and always have been. By the way, Jarl, for fear I forget it, 
you were just a little off in your pathetic touch about my raising the price 
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of wheat for every hungry mouth in the world. Now, that wasn’t exactly so. 
May wheat rose only during the last week, and wasn’t up more than four 
days together. On the first of June, then came the slump. Why, hang it 
all, Jarl, I’ve been hungry myself for four days on end, and never thought 
anything of it. But enough of that. Didn’t I manipulate the newspaper 
panic in your town to the Queen’s taste? ” 

Knapp threw back his head and laughed. 

“I suppose you think old Barker was one of my men, but he wasn’t, 
as a matter of fact. I never had a penny in the T'ribune before you spoke 
to me about it, but I could not forego the temptation to land you in a trap. 
Another thing you were wrong about. I never influenced your managing 
editor one way or another. It was merely the kindliness of his own heart 
that made him quite unnecessarily keep out articles he thought would 
hurt me. 

“ Well, Jarl, here’s your old document, which I knew you couldn’t 
fulfil at the time you signed it. You should turn your talents on to the 
farmers, and teach them the beauty of combination in their own interests. 
There’s no use wasting ammunition on us toughened speculators. As long 
as the law allows us to make money, we’ll make money, and don’t you 
forget it! And now, Jarl, put on your hat, and let’s go out and paint 
Chicago red.” 
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IF 
By R. MeErtun 


If 1 could show you all that I conceal 

In the untrod recesses of my soul— 

Tell all 1 am and dream . . . and then the whole 
Of my unending love for you reveal: 

If, while my spirit trembled at its goal, 
I could but hold you in one last appeal, 

And silent, facing you, be in my dole 
Transfigured by the might of what I feel. . . . 


If I could weep before you, prostrate, low, 

And tell you brokenly of my despair, 
Or rise and say with calm, “ Since it be so, 

Then let us part: it is not yet too late!» 

Or could I turn with words of sudden hate— 
STILL it were useless, stILL you would not care! 
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of wood and plaster, and some of the plaster had fallen away from the thin 
red bricks. ‘The windows on either side of the porch had stone mullions, 
and a climbing. rase bowered the one to his right. 

"Tt was not a rich man’s home. He had realised that, with honest 
scruples about those buried crowns. However, he did not feel like sharing 
the treasure yet. 

He had gathered at the “ Black Bull ” that Mr. Crow, the tenant of 
Bow End, might prove a serious obstacle to his intentions. The “ Black 
Bull’s » landlord referred to him as “a surly old clerk in the Bitterton 
Brewery.” There was a daughter, the landlord said, and was about to add 
more when he was called away. 

The door opened, and John looked into a pair of fine grey eyes, that 
gave light and intelligence to a very pretty face. The girl gazed at John 
with parted lips and an air of surprise. She wore a sort of smock-like blue 
apron, with red and green paint smears upon it. Off came John’s hat, and 
his smile lost its constraint. It would have puzzled him to explain why this 
was so. 

“ Miss Crow, I »» He was about to say “ presume,” but changed 
it into “ Why, what is the matter? ” for the owner of the grey eyes had 
started slightly. But she became business-like at once. 

“‘ What is it, please? » she asked. ‘* My father is not at home.” 

Bitterton regarded John as rather a nice boy, though rather over fond 
of books. But he was not deeply read in woman’s ways, though he seemed 
to know the girl rather welcomed him at first, but not now; she had grown 
icy. 

It was true also that he had come to the cottage with no set plan of 
campaign. He had hoped that some dull old woman might be in charge 
of it, but such a vision at the threshhold embarrassed him. 

“Oh,” said John, rather lamely. : 

“Is there anything I can do for you? ” inquired the girl, her tone 
much more encouraging, and a conscious colour in her cheeks. 

John gazed at her with interest, and said something vague about the 
garden—wondered if he might see it. 

“See the garden! ” she exclaimed, evidently amused and astonished. 

‘‘ There’s a yew tree in it,” John stammered. 

‘“‘ Of course there is,’ she said, with still more astonishment. ‘ There 
has been for some time.” 

“ [—it’s partly a fancy, partly something else,” said John desperately. 

“‘ Indeed! ” she said, with evidently growing interest. 

“© Yes—I—perhaps I’d better tell you about it, Miss Crow—that is, 
if I may. May I? ” he asked hurriedly. 
| She hesitated, absorbing him in a long glance, and then made way for 





him. : 
“Come in,” she said. “I don’t in the least undertsand what you 
mean, but I should like to know.” 
* * * # * * 
It was difficult to begir. John had never felt such confusion. There 
was more in it than this, but he chiefly realised that he was stupid. 
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“ Will you sit down? ” she asked. . 

An easel was posed by and towards the window, and, disturbed though 
he. was, John read the riddle of the paint smears. 

It was a snug low-ceiled parlour, with flowers and books about. John 
nervously opened a volume, and saw the name in it—‘ Eleanor Crow.” 

Eyeing the written “ Eleanor,” John said, stupidly, “1 thought Mr. 
Crow might be very well off? ” 

“T don’t understand you,” replied the girl, gathering her brows in a 
frown, and then her lips began to tremble in a scarcely repressed smile. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that! ” he exclaimed. ‘But you are laughing 


at me.” 3 : 
She was smiling broadly now, but his aggrieved tone caused her to 


become demure again. 

“Oh, I wasn’t smiling at you,” she said, gently apologetic. “If you 
think I was, I’m sorry I appeared rude.” 

“No, no,” said John, and he sat down abruptly. ‘ Do you know, 
Miss Crow, I think I'll tell you the whole story. I should like to.” 

“ Story! she repeated, and she leaned an elbow on the table and 
gazed at him. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ Pll tell you,” and he promptly began it. He didn’t 
know how his animation as a storyteller became him. From the buying of 
the hundred volumes, down to the latest of his avaricious desires about the 
buried treasure, he omitted no detail. ‘I wanted to get it all for myself,” 
he ended, with a flush of self-contempt. ‘ But I see now it wasn’t a fair 
thing to desire, Miss Crow.” 

The girl had gazed and gazed at him; and he at her. 

“TI never heard such a romance,” she murmured. 

“ Nor I,” John said, rising. ‘ Of course, it mayn’t be true, but—I’ll 
come again when Mr. Crow is at home. Mr. Crow must have half.” 

“‘ So you really think it is true? ” she asked. 

“ Well, obviously I do,” he replied. 

“ Then, perhaps—if you can spare the time—what a surprise it would 
be for father if . . . I mean, there are spades and things in the tool-house, 
and if it wouldn’t tire you .. .” 

All his comely animation returned to him. 

“Would you let me?” he cried. ‘I say, Miss Crow, how good of you? 
As you suggest, it would be a surprise for him—a thundering one. Of 
course I can dig. I haven’t had much practice, but it’s easy enough.” 

She stood up, and seemed about to clap her hands, but forebore. 

“Come along, then,” she said gaily. 

They were in the garden, when John remembered something. 

“ T ought to introduce myself, Miss Crow,” he said. ‘ My name is 
Cuppleton—John Cuppleton. My father has a factory in Bitterton. He 
doesn’t know anything about this. Noone does. He’s an awfully practical 
sort of man. I’m not—at least, not very.” 

She gave him a side glance, and smiled. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cuppleton,” she said. 
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There were all sorts of tools in the shed, and John selected a potato 
fork and a spade. Miss Crow agreed with him that they ought to do the 
work. And then, being permitted, John took off his coat. It was a dull 
autumn day, but, as he said, it was bound to be warm work. 

“* Flow long will it take you to find it? ” she asked, when he stuck the 
fork into the ground by the yew tree. 

The question was a reasonable one, but John seemed to see something 
extraordinary in it, for he let the spade fall and stood gazing at her, and 
then suddenly seized the fork again. 

“ All right, Miss Crow,” he said cheerily. “I know you’re guying 
me in your mind. You think it’s a hoax, and that I’m an idiot. I wish 
I'd brought the paper with me, just to convince you. It smells of Antiquity 
and Rebellion days. Barriston was evidently a Royalist, and expected a 
visit from Cromwell’s men. He says plainly that that’s why he buried the 
treasure. Probably they slew him, or he’d have destroyed the paper after- 
wards; but I think the odds are that the gold is still here.” 

He was throwing up fair-sized iumps of earth when his speech came 
to an end; then he started on his task vigorously. 

The girl stood watching the rapidly growing heap of earth. Unques- 
tionably, she was amused. She showed it pel now that his back was 
towards her. 

“What makes you think I was guying you, Mr. Cuppleton? ” she 
asked, rather loudly when the reddish earth 5, Bite to make a little pile by 
the yew tree. 

“‘ Something in your eyes,” he replied, pausing to look at her. He 
made it a longish pause. Her “ Oh? ” was a lure Be still further reasons, 
but he gave no others. He consulted his watch instead. 

“It?s past eleven,” he exclaimed. ‘ Does Mr. Crow come home to 
luncheon? ” 

“‘ Ordinarily he does—at one o’clock.” 

“ Then, in that case . . .” He stuck the fork in the ground again. 

“ But to-day he will be late,” she went on. 

“ Ah!” said John. “It’s all right, then.” He changed the fork for 
the spade. “It’s like digging a grave. Mr. Crow is sure to ask questions 
about this mess, isn’t he? ” 

“ Unless you put it all back very carefully, he will,” she replied. ‘ But 
I’m hindering you, Mr. Cuppleton, so I'll leave you for the present.” 

He would have protested, but she didn’t wait for his words. He 
watched her into the house, then tossed the hair from his forehead and 
resumed digging. 

She stayed indoors for some time, and then reappeared to ask if he 
would like some cider. 

“ How very kind of you, Miss Crow! ” he said fervently. 

“Pll fetch it,” she said. 

““ No, don’t, please,” he called after her; but she didn’t heed him. And 
again he watched her; wiped his face and felt a sudden and big unsuitabie 
inclination to sing. He could sing. That and reading were his principal 
accomplishments. 
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He felt still more like singing when she had poured the cider from a 
little green and white jug. But, being invited to do so, he admired the jug 
instead, and was told that it was a new kind of - pottery. 

‘Perhaps you oughtn’t to drink anything when you are so warm,” 
she said. 

“Pl face the danger,” he retorted. ‘Is anything queer about me, 
Miss Crow? ” he ae concernedly, after regarding her face. ‘“ I’m sure 
you—but then, perhaps, it’s only because you think I’in a fool? Well, time 
will show.” 

He attacked his task anew. 

“ Not at all, not at all! ” she declared, and she waited as if to give 
him an opportunity to probe with another question, but he dug on furiously 
and in silence, and very soon she left him again. 

He dug and dug. Now and again he rested on his spade and con- 
templated the cottage. He liked the red blinds to its upper windows, and 
the pear tree which covered much of its wall on this side; the shape of its 
ancient chimneys, and everything pertaining it. 

Knee deep and more in the hole, he rested again and wished; and—a 
very sonia thing this, as he was quick to acknowledge!—his wish was 
almost immediately falfilled. The blue smock with the paint splashes was 
in the door space; Miss Crow came towards him with a smile of sunshine 
and mischief combined. She carried a camp stool in one hand. 

“Oh, no, no, thank you. But it is good of you to take so much 
trouble,” he cried impetuously from the hole, when she was still yards away. 
“ T shall not stop till Ive finished. Four feet deep is nothing. I’m three 
already.” | : 

“ Are you, really? ” she said. ‘But it isn’t for you. Id like to be 
on the spot when you come to it. Will you mind if I stay by and watch? ” 

“ Rather not. [ll be awfully proud.” 

“ And you won’t think me merely suspicious?” she asked mis- 
chievously. | 

“‘ Suspicious of what? ” 

“Suspicious of what! How very dense you are! You said father 
was to have half, didn’t you? You might run away with all of it, if no 
one was by, Mr. Cuppleton.” 

“ That’s good,” he managed to say between spade thrusts. ‘ Fancy 
thinking of such a thing! ” : 

Miss Crow sat down, and, with elbows on her knees, nursed her chin. 

“TI won’t stop till I’m through with it now,” he said huskily, when he 
had looked at her for two or three significant moments. 

“ That’s right,” she whispered, in the tone of one soothing a child. 

But he did stop; twice. | : | 

The first time he turned to say that he wondered he had never seen 
her before. ‘I often come to Garmside. It’s one of the prettiest places 
round Bitterton.” 

She explained his wonder away. 

- “IT don’t happen to have been here much since I left school,” she 
§ald, is 
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“ Do you mean . . .? ” he stammered. 

“I do,” she said, refusing to face him. ‘Can you forgive me? ” 

He gazed at the soft curve of her cheek and chin and seemed quite at 
a loss what to say. Then he wiped his face and tried to laugh; an honest 
endeavour, but not very successful. | 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind,” he said thickly. “ en I—I thought 
you were having me, somehow. Well, I must get it all back again, I 
suppose? ” 

“ No,” she exclaimed, turning to him. ‘“ You shall not. I will send 
for someone in the village. I’m thoroughly ashamed of myself. Will you 
forgive me? » 

She held out her hand. That was something for John; the expression 
in her eyes was still more. Forgetting the earth stains on his own hand, 
he clasped her tightly, and theld it. 

“Why did you do it? ” Tell me,” he entreated. 

‘“‘ |_happened to see you the other night from my bedroom window, 
Mr. Cuppleton. I couldn’t sleep that night, and I got up and looked out, 
and . . . but you won’t understand. . . . I felt I had to do something 
absurd like this when you came with that story about the money. At first, 
I believed you were a burglar, until I saw you more distinctly, and then | 
didn’t know what to think. And now . . . do go, whether you forgive 
me or not. -You are hurting my fingers.” 

He squeezed her hand a little harder, then loosed it. A tempest of 
new desires was raging within him. ‘The treasure was as forgotten as if 
he had never read the script describing its whereabouts. 

“ Did I frighten you? ” he asked tenderly. 

“Not at all, when I had recognised you,” she answered calmly. Then 
she added, not quite so calmly, “ It comes of living alone with my aunt in 
London. She saw scarcely anyone. It wasn’t a grown-up life at all. 
Father says so, too. That’s why ve come home, you know. Good-bye! ” 

She turned to enter the cottage. 

John Cuppleton was more perturbed than he had ever been in all the 
five-and-twenty years of his life. He stared at the closed cottage door, and 
long at the house which held her. Mechanically, he cleaned his hands upon . 
his handkerchief. Then he looked at the hole, and seemed about to take 
to the spade again. But he didn’t; instead, he smoothed his hair and 
sighed. ) 

: He was confused, and didn’t seem to know what to do; then he noticed 
the camp stool, and sat down upon it, reverently. 

Several minutes had passed, when he rose with a fine light in his eyes. 
He marched to the back door of the cottage and knocked. 

And there they were again, face to face; she with something of the 
humility of a penitent, he with increasing courage. 

“ T shall fill it up myself,” said John firmly. 

“No,” she said, equally firm. 

“ But tell me, Miss Crow, do you think your father would mind if I 
made your acquaintance? I mean, if I made it a little more—that is, if we 
got to know each other better? ” 
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She delayed her answer, though with a smile which grew and grew in 
her face like sunshine stealing from a cloud. 

“ Would you like it, Miss Crow? ” he urged. 

And then she looked fully at him. 

“ T should,” she said. ‘I don’t.deserve your friendship, but I should 
like it very much.” | 

John seized her hand again, as he had erstwhile seized spade and pick. 

“ Not as much as I should,” he exclaimed. ‘ Not a thousandth part.” 

She had sent for a gardener to fill in the hole, and she conducted him 
into the parlour, and he stood before the easel. There he saw a representa- 
tion of the night when he stood by the hedge in the moonlight—the dark 
yew tree, himself, and a face at the window. 

“‘ You see,” she whispered, with a bright colour in her cheeks, “ what 
it is to be romantic. Now you must go.” 

She hurried him to the door, and he stepped out manfully for Bitterton, 
with memories of a face, and hopes concerning it, which made him smile 
contemptuously whenever those other hopes about a paltry treasure of 
golden coins intruded themselves. He had found greater treasure than he 


had hoped for. 





THE CRY OF A WOUNDED HEART 
By Cy Warman 


Put by your lute—sing not to me 
Of blood-red rose and summer sky. 
The clouds are come—the roses die 
As my dead heart has died in me; 


There is no sunny sundown sea! 


Sing not to me—sing not to me! 
There is no East, there is no West; 
There’s just a torn place in my breast. 
There’s nothing! Only land and sea, 


All one wide waste of misery. 
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known painting by a widely-known painter,” he explained, “ Perseus and 
Andromeda. Of course, one misses the inimitable colouring, yet the 
spirituality of the treatment ” 

““Goody me!” cried Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings. ‘So you, a 
real Dean, with a cord to your hat and all, go and hang up those old Greeks 
On your own study walls! I declare to goodness I’m more than surprised ; 
why, they hadn’t a respectable goddess among them, except Juno. Or was 
it Minerva? Now, if it had been Adam and Eve ze 

“The Church of which I have the honour to be a humble servitor,” 
said the Dean pompously, “is sufficiently large-hearted to appreciate the 
place of the Beautiful in human life. The Beautiful has ever 

‘“‘ If it was Adam and Eve, now,” resumed his visitor calmly, in a more 
strident voice, “ I could understand it. D’you know, I just love Adam? ” 

Disconcerted by ie Bell to which he had been a stranger for many 
years, the Dean remained silent. 

“That Adam and Eve story’s just lovely. Whoever wrote it knew 
more about the psychology of men and women than all your modern novelists 
pounded into one. You see, it was Eve picked the apple, and Adam was 
glad enough to take a bite after Eve had tried the flavour.” The Dean 
thought of the fateful letter, and fidgetted uncomfortably. ‘“ That’s just 
it: when there’s a big thing on the man hangs back, but the woman goes 
and does it right there. The man’s glad enough to fall in after he’s got over 
the first shock. I tell you, it’s a grand piece of psychological writing! ” 

‘“‘ But—er—the Serpent,” began the Dean, with a frantic effort to 
ignore any significance underlying her words. 

“I don’t take any account of that old Serpent; I never met one, and 
I don’t believe you have, either.” 

“ Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings! ” exclaimed the Dean, standing up. 

“‘ Better say Rosalie Mathers Van Koorthelm-Rawlings at once! ” 
suggested the fair American. ‘“ Don’t be angry with me! Sit down again 
and be nice.” 

“‘T must beg of you to be serious,” said the Dean severely. ‘“ We are 
wasting time. I must repeat that my answer to your letter is final, and— 
alnfal though it is to me to be discourteous to a lady—I must insist that 
our acquaintance shall end.” 

The pretty American Jooked at him thoughtfully. “ Your favourite 
charities will suffer, won’t they? I never turned a deaf ear to your appeals, 
you know. Poppa wrote that our canning business ’d go smash if Pau 
on giving more jewelled crosses to the Cathedral.” } 

“ Tam not sufficiently fatuous to imagine that your gifts were influenced 
by my poor efforts,” said the Dean weakly. 

“ You’re wrong there, then! ” cried Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings. 
“ Why, when I sailed for Europe as a three-months’ widow, I said to 
Poppa: ‘I’m going to wake up Society in the States. It’s getting flat 
now for an Amurrican millionaire’s daughter to marry an English 
It’s nothing to collar a coronet, but wait till I bag the mitre! Thavll be 
something new for our Society press.’ The Dean started up in indigna- 
tion. “So I just came straight to the cathedral town that had a wifeless 
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out; 1 will make this scandal public; I will show your letter; meanwhile— 
have the goodness to leave my house at once! ” 

He turned to the fireplace and jerked the bell sharply. 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings listened to the jangle until the last 
vibration had died away. ‘‘ Don’t be hasty,” she said softly; ‘‘ I have more 
cuttings at home. I guess they’d interest your sister if 1 mailed them to 
her. Then there are fragments of your letters—specially one. Shed 
recognise your handwriting, for sure.” 

In the face of such eftrontery the Dean felt a cold ripple of horror run 
down his back. If there was one person in the world whose criticism made 
him writhe, it was the sister who kept house for him and looked after his 
temporal well-being. | 

‘“‘ My conscience 1s perfectly clear with regard to all letters of mine,” 
he declared. Just then Mills opened the door with a face of discreet enquiry. 
The Dean turned with an air of decision, took a deep breath—caught his 
visitor’s eye, and lost his courage. “A glass of water, Mills,” he ordered 
abruptly. Impassive as a bronze Buddha, Mills went out again. 

‘© wonder what your conscience would say to one letter in my pos- 
session,” purred Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings, casting down her eyes to 
hide their gleam of triumph at his capitulation. ‘“ The beginning and the 
end are—well, lost. The two sheets I have are covered with arguments to 
induce me to marry again.” 

l‘or a moment the Dean was dumfounded. ‘“ You have the audacity 
to twist my words! Will you deny that I wrote, at your own request, to 
allay your scruples regarding second marriages, when you turned to me for 
spiritual advice? ” 

“ 'Who’s to prove that? ” asked the American calmly. “As your 
letter stands, it’s ee more than an attempt to make me marry again. 
The picture you draw of matrimony is quite poetic in its fervour! ” 

“ The glass of water, sir,” came in an even tone from Mills, who 
had entered under cover of Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings’ penetrating 
voice. 7 

Looking guilty as a convicted miscreant, his master caught up the glass 
and held it aimlesslysin the air until the door was shut once more. Then 
he put it down with a suddenness that sent a great splash over the unfinished 
sermon. ’ 

“ You are forgetting one thing.” He spoke with forced calmness. 
“‘T have not destroyed your letter—the one in which you actually make a 
proposal of marriage to me.” 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings swayed rhythmically backwards and 
forwards as if she were in a rocking-chair. ‘ So much for your chivalry,” 
she smiled. ‘I begged you in the first line to burn it as soon as read. 
However, that’s no great matter: it’s destroyed itself by this time.” 

“ What do you mean? ” The Dean’s agitation returned. 

“Get it and look! ” counselled the widow. 

He crossed to the writing-table and unlocked a drawer. She watched 
him take an envelope addressed in her own handwriting, and warily draw 
out the sheet within. He unfolded it—the paper was a blank. He put 
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Consternation sealed the Dean’s lips. 

“« Say, now,” she continued, “ be sensible. You’ve got yourself into 
a fix *—he made an ineffectual effort at angry protest—“ and this is your 
best way out. All you’ve got to do is to say youre engaged, and to let 
me throw you over next week. There—isn’t that lovely and simple? ” 

For a moment there was silence. The black marble clock on the 
mantelpiece gave out its slow, muffled tick; the floppy, heavy tread of a 
cart-horse came from the road beyond the Deanery wall. “A ridiculous 
situation,” muttered the Dean, trying to treat it with levity; and yet— 
phrases from his own letters, innocent enough until falsely construed, rose 
in his memory. The present Bishop was noted for his severity when any 
shadow of scandal concerned the clergy; and the golden goal of the future, 
the Bishopric that he had almost a right to expect—what f a daring woman’s 
absurd fabrications should place obstacles in his path to promotion? 

But when he turned to look at the culprit, and saw her air of uncon- 
cerned assurance, exasperation gained the upper hand. “Mrs. Van 
Koorthelm-Rawlings,” he said solemnly, standing over her, “ do what you 
will, and say what you like. I stand firm. Set the whole scurrilous press 
of America ablaze with manufactured reports: I shall simply expose you. 
Rely on your money and your fascination: they will not stand against 
my prestige, and the truth is on my side. And now, if you refuse to 
leave, I will call in my sister to turn you out—yes, to turn you out, 
madam! ” 

Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings read determination in his eyes. 
“ Vurry well, then, Pll square our press with some romantic sequel: ‘ Only 
Amurrican husband entertained by Mrs. V. K.-R., or something of that 
sort.?? She faced the Dean as he stood with his back to the window; she 
looked past him into the garden, and her face lighted up. ‘ No, I won't 
have you ring yet.” With a quick movement she seized his wrist, and the 
supple fingers had an amazingly strong grip. ‘ Before I go ”’—her voice 
became louder with each word—“ let me tell you that you’re a conceited 
old fool. You, with your prosiness, your bald head and false teeth, d’you 
think I'd marry you? Nothing you can say shall induce me to! Let go 
my hand, please! » And suddenly releasing his wrist, she swept out of 
the room, leaving the Dean rigid with amazement at this unexpected turning 
of the tables. 3 

Motionless, he watched the door as the draught swung it to on her 
heels. Then a noise made him start, and he wheeled nervously to find 
himself confronted by his sister’s horror-struck face as she stood looking in 
at the open French window. 

“ Anthony!» she said, in a chest-tone of such utter disapproval that 
the very lace on her cap quivered. 

“Anthony! ” she repeated, with a shade more of indignation, as the 
Dean merely shook his head and spread out his hands in a stupefaction 
beyond verbal expression. She entered the room with the stately step of 
scandalised decorum. ‘“ That frivolous, vulgar-minded woman! You— 
you, whose address on ‘ Celibacy,’ Canon Soames told me, was the sensatjon 
of the retreat at the Clergy House! 
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The implied accusation goaded the Dean to fury. “I never dreamt 
uf marrying that brazen——” . 

‘“ Anthony—I heard it all! ” 

“JT tell you, youre mistaken! ” shouted the Dean. ‘‘ She proposed 
to me, I tell you! ” 

“Hush, Mills will hear you; he must have heard you already.” 

“Listen, Monica. That woman, that—that—serpent,” fumed the 
IDean, “ sent me a letter asking me to marry her, and she had the impudence 
{o———-”” 

“ What’s this? » His sister had pounced on some scraps of paper 

that Mrs. Van Koorthelm-Rawlings had considerately left in the armchair. 
' Miss Monica brought the cuttings close to her short-sighted eyes, and read 
in a loud whisper of consternation: ‘An English Dean, of whom it 1s said 
that the first vacant Bishopric will be bestowed, is about to announce his 
engagement to the charming Cincinnati widow, who this summer has taken 
a picturesque residence in the outskirts of Lincaster.’ There! It has even 
got into the papers! You must have been paying her marked attention, 
making yourself absurdly conspicuous——” ~ 

“It’s a falsehood! ” cried the Dean excitedly. ‘ Monica, that woman 
18 a designing, unscrupulous creature. She came here and laid her wicked 
plot bare to me—naked and unashamed. Not content with writing me a 
letter offering to marry me——” 

“ ‘Where is that letter now? Show me,” suggested Miss Monica, with 
a look of scepticism. _." Pe 

“T can’t,” returned the Dean weakly. ‘ It’s—it—the ink has faded. 
She used that kind of ink on purpose.” He stopped short as he saw the 
incredulous compression of his sister’s lips. “ ‘i you don’t believe me 
in my capacity as a dignitary of the Church,” he said, losing his temper as 
he realised the hopelessness of ever proving the truth, “allow me to tell 
you as a brother that my affairs are not your concern, and that I refuse to 
be spied upon. I shall not trouble to enter into any explanation. What 
right have you to listen at my window? ” : 

“Window, indeed! ” Miss Monica was scornful. ‘I should think 
the passers-by in the road must have heard that woman’s parrot-like screech- 
ing! However ”—she marched to the door with offended dignity—“ if 
that is the tone you adopt, the sooner I leave you to put yourself into a 
-more suitable frame of mind for sermon-writing the better.” She sailed 
out, injured and unconvinced. 

The Dean sank into the chair at the writing-table and mopped his 
brow; then, mechanically, he dabbed up the splash of. water on his 
unfinished sermon. He took a fondant, and his loud sucks betokened 
great agitation of mind. ‘ Vile woman! ” he muttered to himself, uncon- 
sciously falling into his visitor’s phraseology, “I guess I have met a 


Serpent! ” 
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end, imagination saw new streams of worshippers ever arriving to praise and 
adore! 

Thus the Lauverne peasant thought dully; thus Pierre, peasant too, 
though not of them, thought clearly—Pierre with the bold brow of the 
creator, but the spiritual eyes of the dreamer, and the hands, delicate as yet, 
spite of toil, feeling, as it were, for some other labour of which he needed 
but the knowledge to be happy. 

At last the knowledge came. 

It came to him one evening when, resting by the clay beds in the 
solitude which he loved, he found himself moulding into shape the forms 
of birds and leaves. Now the world had a new meaning to him. It had 
come into being that he, and such as he, might embody the fleeting beauty 
of plant or creature for ever in enduring marble or other stone. Not denied, 
yet for the moment utterly forgotten, was Christian hymn and Catholic 
prayer. It was a young mata of Praxiteles that knelt there, bright-eyed, 
eager-faced, on the provincial plains, shaping into perfect counterpart the 
nature that lay around him. Yes, even when he fashioned his first small 
image of St. Isidore’s Madonna, it was for the moment without thought 
of her whom it represented. His was the pure pagan joy of creation; he 
was one with the Greeks, a Hellene transported to Gaul. 

Only when the first effort was finished and destroyed did the Christian’s 
humility return to him. Yet not altogether was that humility repentance. 
“ For it may be that I might fashion something worthy of her,” he mur- 
mured, and in secrecy, when toil permitted, he laboured at his glorious 
task. He worked joyfully, fearfully, not knowing that the world waited 
to acclaim just such work as his. How could he guess this, he to whom 
such pleasure was a weakness, possibly a sin? 

At last—he was in his early manhood now—Pierre Fontin saw before 
him his one finished work, a facsimile of that Madonna to which his com- 
panions bowed every day in the dim Provencial church. 

To this work, that he might pronounce judgment, he brought secretly 
the curé and priest, lather Antoine. 

The old man, simple, reverential, pallid-faced above his long black 
stole, gazed in wonder, tinged with fear. Had he not just quitted the 
church he would have thought, at the first glance, that he gazed at the sacred 
relic itself. Then he understood. 

‘“¢ My son, it is marvellous—her very smile, her tender look! See, 
the curve of the arm, the smoothness of the shaded brow! And yet, my 
son, you, a peasant, a layman, is it right that you-should have done this? ” 

The young man’s face clouded; he strove to express the mingled sen- 
timents that stirred within him. ‘“ Father, it was to honour Heaven that 
I wrought thus, and who knows ”—eagerness lifted his voice a tone— who 
knows ae in distant times this, too, may be loved and worshipped. Our 
Blessed Lady may calm the storm and heal the sick through this my handi- 
work as through that other.” | 

But the face of Antoine showed rebuke. ‘Son, that other is a relic. 
The sacred hands of St. Isidore fashioned her from a vision sent by Our 
Lady herself.” : : 
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Pierre, the sculptor, hung his head. For awhile the new-born pagan 
in him was rebuked. ‘“ True,” he said, “ forgive me, father. I meant not 
to compare- my work with that of the blessed saint.” 

But even as he spoke he saw, and Father Antoine saw, that his work 
was more perfect and beautiful than that in the church. An exact copy, 
In a sense, it was, yet was there added some subtle touch, some tenderness 
of art, which raised it from the commonplace to a work of genius. Fearing 
his pride, however, he hid away his statuette, and for a time put his love 
out of his life. | 

So through the warm summer when the mirage lay on the distant 
fields, in the wintry days when the mistral blew keen, a column of wind 
from the mist of the sea, Pierre toiled with his fellows and thought no more 
of chisel and knife. So he worked till his fingers grew stiff and his hand 
heavy, and he knew that his genius was passing from him, and that presently 
he would feel his power no more. 

Yet, what did that matter to him? He had his Madonna, the beautiful 
one to whom he knelt every night in a homage half artistic, half religious! 
He had brought her out of nothingness, this Madonna; what might she 
not become in the days to be? She was more beautiful, more exquisite, 
than that other which had reigned so long. His heart exulted at the 
thought, though his soul told him that such exultation was a sin. She, too, 
might win homage and admiration! Down the future years he looked, and 
somehow it was to his Madonna that pilgrims came travel-worn from the 
boundaries of France; it was to her face, so tender and benign, that their 
gaze of worship was turned. Was it sin thus to imagine his fame? Yet, 
surely his thoughts were pure also! 

In these dreams another year passed away. 

But very different dreams were to disperse those radiant fancies. Far 
distant in the mists where Pierre lay the dream of centuries had burst into 
action; a mighty battle between ideal and ideal was raging, and in blood 
and flame a new age had already begun. For a while all was ramour—vague 
distress. The people had murdered their king! It was as if the earth 
should strike the sun. The people sought to murder their God; nay, they 
offered not even the dignity of a cross for the nothingness which they con- 
sidered Him! Surely Hell itself must break out to convince them; Hell, 
indeed, was breaking out into the Provencial highways in the forms of men 
red of shirt, red of gleaming, yet forlorn, eye. Into the church crowded 
the peasants of Lauverne. Before their Madonna they bent supplicating 
knees and prayed. 

Good need had they to pray, for, strange and wild, too strange and 
wild for falsehood, was the news that came from the City of Night. Ragged 
figures, travel-exhausted yet hellishly merry, brought tales with them, tales 
of churches wrecked, of pictures torn down, of relics flung about among 
the reeling followers of the Goddess Reason—those who assisted in this 
evil work rewarded, those who sought to hinder slain—and amidst all the 
confusion of mingled narratives came finally one terrible statement: the 
men of the Red Cockade were coming to‘Lauverne. They were coming 
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erstwhile comrade and friend. Up the street he led.-them—to the church. 

In the church waited Father Antoine. He had just arrived for the 
evening service. Pale and newly-lit, the candle flared behind him as he 
stood pallid, too, by the altar, near the Madonna, the Madonna that seemed 
to regard with more than usual tenderness the worshippers who waited in 
sorrow for her doom. Men sobbed as they knelt to her; a woman fell 
forward. 

Suddenly another woman screamed. Dashed inward, open flew the 
door; into the edifice swarmed the city rabble, cries and laughter mingling 
as they scattered round the building. 

‘“¢ All hail to the Goddess Reason! She alone must rule you, citizens 
of the new world! Down with all lesser Madonnas! ” 

The priest looked along the church. In the centre, challenging him, 
stood Pierre Fontin. The frame of the aged man shook in the divinity 
of his anger. 

“You led them here, you! I see it now, apostate, idolator, pagan, 
worse than Roman or Greek! You brought them here that your own vile 
image should take the place of her whom they slay; but I will defend Our 
Lady to the death. Never, never, O Madonna L?? | 

He sprang towards the statue. In his path stood Pierre Fontin.” A 
movement, and the priest’s aged frame was helpless in his grasp. ‘Quick! ” 
he breathed to the followers around. 

Then was heard the mingling of tears and cries, the sound of trampled 
altar cloths and fallen vessels, and within all the confusion, overriding it as 
cannon boom, or rain-storm, the crashing blows of a mallet again; again; 
and yet again! 

Ten minutes later came silence, as the image-breakers streamed out 
into the sunshine once more. 

Indoors, on the stone pavement, lay the Madonna, a heap of fragments! 





Two days passed. Quickly, as it had come, the storm of destruction 
moved onwards, and became as a dream that is gone. Now might trampled 
altar cloth be restored, and lamps replaced in their niches. St. Isidore’s 
might be as it was before, save in one respect. The Madonna, the sacred 
relic, the salvation of Lauverne, was no more. 

Into the church that sunlit morning stepped again Father Antoine. 
His mind, sad and simple, dwelt wistfully on the days long ago when the 
saints themselves intervened, and miracles were wrought—strange miracles 
that one might say were impossible, only how can aught be impossible to 
the saints! So musing, he stood within the portal, and, looking forward 
into the rich duskiness, saw—the Madonna! 

The Madonna of St. Isidore, which he himself had seen broken into 
a thousand fragments. 

The dull clang of a footstep sounded on his ear. From behind a pillar 
stepped Pierre Fontin. 

The face of the old man grew blood-red; his arm shook as he stretched 
At out to the renegade. 
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that the slope of the central range is much more gradual and gentle to the east 
than to the west, where it is rugged, and in many parts stretches right down 
on to the sea coast. The lower hills are either well wooded, or give out 
lovely bits of reddish-brown, intermixed with green granite; varied here 
and there by limestone cliffs dotted over with orange, yellow, green, grey, 
and white lichens. When observed closely these lichens are of such exquisite 
delicacy of tracery and design that one is inclined to think it not improbable 
that the lace makers of the adjacent Italian coast gained the elegance and 
beauty of their art from these minute but charming natural pictures. 

The higher peaks are enveloped in snow almost throughout the year; 
some of them give the effect of weird forms of castles, towers, and forts. 
The history of the island dates back to centuries before the Christian era, 
and is therefore of more than usual interest. It was called Cyrnus by the 
Greeks, after the son of Hercules, and at different periods was occupied 
by Phoenicians, Carthagenians, and Romans. To this day it retains the 
armorial crest of the Saracens—a Moor’s head, which is one of the many 
designs engraved on gourds in the Corsican shops. Seneca describes its 
inhabitants as a race of atheists, liars, and robbers. 

The following epitaph in St. Anne’s Church, Dean Street, Soho, 
reminds us that Corsica once had an unfortunate German for a king, who 
was crowned, and for a brief while was recognised as Theodore I. :— 


“The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 
But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead: 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head, 
Bestow’d a kingdom and denied him bread.” 


Oddly enough, England also possessed the island for a couple of years, 
and among the many foolish acts of the Government during the reign of 
George the Third, it was given up, and ever since has belonged to France. 

In the year 1769, the French finally overthrew Paoli and his brave 
compatriots at Ponto Nuovo, and the great Napoleon was born in Ajaccio. 
Napoleon’s biographers tell us that when his aristocratic schoolfellows at 
Brienne ragged him about his island home, and jeeringly referred to its 
conquest by France, Napoleon is said to have retorted: “ Had the French 
been 4 to 1 instead of 10 to 1, as they were, they would never have taken 
Corsica.” 

How strange to realise that this giant of humanity, whose early years 
were doubtless passed in an atmosphere of bitter animosity towards France, 
so soon outlived the feelings he had when a boy, and within a few years 
became the Emperor and idol of that country. 

Within recent years Corsica has become a favourite winter resort. To 
most people who have not visited the “ Scented Isle,” Corsica is almost 
entirely associated with the fact that it was the birthplace of Napoleon. 
Until I visited it this year that was certainly the only attraction it possessed 
for me. I went there fully impressed with the idea that in every village, 
or town, if not in every house, I should find busts or pictures of the 
*J.ittle Corporal.” However, I was soon robbed of that idea; for in 
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Except for those who like roughing it, and who love to explore every 
nook and corner wherever they go, I would advise visitors to Corsica to 
make Ajaccio and Bastia their sleeping headquarters. Both towns are on 
the railway, and both have very good motor-cars for hire, with careful drivers, 
but there is little of interest in either town. Bastia has not even a Napo- 
leon’s house, but it has a curiosity shop, which Ajaccio has not. Irom 
Ajaccio, by means of rail, motor, or carriage, all the grand rock scenery 
of the west coast, that’one does not see from Bastia, can be seen. You 
can also visit the south end of the island. At Bonifacio the magnificent 
view across the Straits to the larger island of Sardinia, only seven miles 
distant, in itself is an incident to remember, and to those who have never 
sailed or steamed through the Straits, the view from Bonifacio alone is well 
worth visiting. The smooth, polished, lateral rocks upon which much of 
the town rests are very interesting, and amidst them are to be found the 
far-famed Corsican caves. 

To visit these you must go by boat, and there are plenty of these to 
be had. The town itself is also attractive, by reason of its 13th century 
Templar’s Church of St. Dominique; its unique narrow streets, and the 
historic interest of so many of its old houses. 

Unmindful of the season, we stupidly decided that our first tour from 
Ajaccio should be by rail to Vizzavona. It was a fine day when we left, 
about noon, so we were wholly unprepared for the sad result. 

Vizzavona is the watershed of the district, and the Gravona river, 
which flows into the gulf of Ajaccio, takes its rise somewhere near there. 

Leaving the fertile valley of Campoloro, the train crawls up along the 
banks of the Gravona, and as Corsican trains are never in a hurry, one can 
see the country splendidly from the railway carriage by turning one’s atten- 
tion to the east going up, and to the west on the return journey, or vice 
versa, It is a delightful trip, and the mountain gorges and defiles through 
which the little train meanders are certainly startling, if not nerve-trying. 
The boisterous river far below, with its numerous lovely trout-pools, ana 
the snow peaks far above, all combine to make as charming a scene as one 
could desire. We found no snow until we emerged from the final tunnel, 
after ten minutes of blackness; but here we found the whole country covered 
with snow, to the depth of two feet, and it was with great difficulty we 
managed to find our way to the hotel. There we had to remain until it 
was time to start on the return journey, by which time the landlord’s son 
had cut a path down to the station. We enjoyed a roaring wood fire and 
very nice tea at this hotel; but alas! we saw nothing of the grand forest 
through which we hoped to have a pleasant walk. 

After leaving Vizzavona the train descends through a labyrinth of 
snowy mountains in a strangely circuitous way, and the whole journey wa: 
amidst scenery that was either sublimely grand or sweetly picturesque. An 
omnibus from the hotel met us at the railway station, and rattled us up in 
ten minutes to a very doubtful-looking hotel, at a dirty little town, where 
we were soon seated, and I positively shiver at the recollection of the meal 
there. 


The first ten miles of the drive to Piana is inland, through much the 
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THE PURPLE DRESS. 


E are to consider the shade known as purple. It is a 
colour justly in repute among the sons and daughters 
of man. Emperors claim it for their especial dye. 
Good fellows everywhere seek to bring their noses to 
the genial hue that follows the commingling of the 
red and blue. We say of princes that they are born 
to the purple; and no doubt they are, for the colic 
tinges their faces with the royal tint equally with the 
snub-nosed countenance of a wood-chopper’s brat. 
All women love it—when it is the fashion. 

And now purple is being worn. You notice it on the streets. Of 
course, other colours are quite stylish as well—in fact, I saw a lovely thing 
the other day in olive-green albatross, with a triple-lapped flounce skirt 
trimmed with insert squares of silk, and a draped fichu of lace opening 
over a shirred vest and double puff sleeves with a lace band holding two 
gathered frills—but you see lots of purple, too. Oh, yes, you do; just 
take a walk down Twenty-third Street any afternoon. 

Therefore, Maida—the girl with the big brown eyes and cinnamon- 
coloured hair in the Bee-Hive Store—said to Grace—the girl with the rhine- 
stone brooch peppermint repsin flavour to her speech—“ I’m going to have a 
purple dress—a tailor-made purple dress—for Thanksgiving.” 

“Oh, are you? ” said Grace, putting away some 74 gloves into the 
62 box. “ Well, it?s me for red. You see more red on Fifth Avenue. 
And the men all seem to like it.” 

“I like purple best,” said Maida. ‘ And old Schlegel has promised 
to make it for $8. It’s going to be lovely. I’m going to have a plaited 
skirt and a blouse coat trimmed with a band of galloon under a white cloth 
collar with two rows of. z 

“‘ Sly boots! ” said Grace with an educated wink. 

















. soutache braid over a surpliced white vest; and a plaited basque 
and . 

“ Sly boots—sly boots! ” repeated Grace. 

a plaited gigot sleeves with a drawn velvet ribbon over an inside 


.cuff. What do you mean by saying that? ” 

“You think Mr. Ramsay likes purple. I heard him say yesterday he 
thought some of the dark shades of red were stunning.” 

“‘T don’t care,” said Maida. “I prefer purple, and them that don’t 
like it can just take the other side of the street.” 

Which suggests the thought that, after all, the followers of purple may 
be subject to slight delusions. Danger is near when a maiden thinks she 
can wear purple regardless of complexions and opinions; and when Emperors 
think their purple robes will wear for ever. 

Maida had saved $18 after eight months of economy; and this had 
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bought the goods for the purple dress and paid Schlegel $4 on the making 
of it. On the day before Thanksgiving she would have just enough to pay 
the remaining $4. And then for a holiday in a new dress—can earth offer 
anything more enchanting? 

Old Bachman, the proprietor of the Bee-Hive Store, always gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner to his employees. On every one of the subsequent 
364 days, excusing Sundays, he would remind them of the joys of the past 
banquet and the hopes of the coming ones, thus inciting them to increased 
enthusiasm in work. The dinner was given in the store on one of the 
long tables in the middle of the room. They tacked wrapping. paper over 
the front windows; and the turkeys and other good things were brought 
in the back way from the restaurant on the corner. You will perceive that 
the Bee-Hive was not a fashionable department store, with escalators and 
pompadours. It was almost small enough to be called an emporium; and 
you could actually go in there and get waited on and walk out again. And 
always at the Thanksgiving dinners Mr. Ramsay 

Oh, bother! I should have mentioned Mr. Ramsay first of all. He 
is more important than purple or green, or even the red cranberry sauce. 

Mr. Ramsay was the head clerk; and as far as 1 am concerned I am for 
him. He never pinched the girls’ arms when he passed them in dark 
corners of the store; and when he told them stories when business was dull 
and the girl giggled and said, ‘Oh, pshaw! ” it wasn’t G. Bernard they 
meant at all. Besides being a gentleman, Mr. Ramsay was queer and 
original in other ways. He was a health crank, and believed that people 
should never eat anything that was good for them. He was violently 
opposed to anybody being comfortable, and coming in out of snow-storms, 
or wearing over-shoes, or taking medicine, or coddling themselves in any 
way. Every one of the ten sie in the store had little pork-chop-and-fried- 
onion dreams every night of becoming Mrs. Ramsay. For next year old 
Bachman was going to take him in for a partner. And each one of them 
knew that if she should catch him she would knock those cranky health 
notions of his sky-high before the wedding cake indigestion was over. 

Mr. Ramsay was master of ceremonies at the dinners. Always they 
had two Italians in to play a violin and harp, and had a little dance in the 
store. 

And here were two dresses being conceived to charm Ramsay—one 
purple and the other red. Of course, the other eight girls were going to 
have dresses, too, but they didn’t count. Very likely they’d wear some 
shirt-waist-and-black-skirt-affairs—nothing as resplendent as purple or red. ° 

Grace had saved her money, too. She was going to buy her dress 
ready-made. Oh, what’s the use of bothering with a tailor—when you’ve 

ot a figger it’s easy to get a fit—the teady-made are intended for a perfect 
focers ycen I have to have ’em all taken in at the waist—the average 
figger is so large-waisted. 

The night before Thanksgiving came. Maida hurried home, keen 
and bright with the thoughts of the blessed morrow. Her thoughts were 
of purple, but they were white themselves—the joyous enthusiasm of the 
young for the pleasures that youth must have or wither. She knew purple 
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would become her, and—for the thousandth time she tried to assure herself 
that it was purple Mr. Ramsay said he liked, and not red. She was going 
home first to get the $4 wrapped in a piece of tissue paper in the bottom 
drawer of her dresser, and then she was going to pay Schlegel and take the 
dress home herself. 

Grace lived in the same house. She occupied the hall room above 
Maida’s. , 

At home Maida found clamour and confusion. The landlady’s tongue 
clattering sourly in the halls like a churn dasher dabbling in butter-milk. 
And then Grace came down to her room crying with eyes as red as any dress. 

“« She says I’ve got to get out,” said Grace. ‘ The old beast. Because 
I owe her $4. She’s put my trunk in the hall and locked the door. I can’t 
go anywhere else. I haven’t got a cent of money. 

“‘ You had some yesterday,” said Maida. 

“ T paid it on my dress,” said Grace. ‘I thought she’d wait till next 
week for the rent.” 

Sniffle, sniffle, sob, sniffle. 

Out came—out it had to come—Maida’s $4. 

“* You blessed darling,” cried Grace, now a rainbow instead of a sunset. 
“ Pll pay the mean old thing, and then I’m going to try on my dress. I 
think it’s heavenly. Come up and look at it. Ill pay the money back, a 
dollar a week—honest I will.” 

* * * * * 

Thanksgiving. 

The dinner was to be at noon. At a quarter to twelve Grace switched 
into Maida’s room. Yes, she looked charming. Red was her colour. 
Maida sat by the window in her old cheviot skirt and blue waist darning a 
st Oh, doing fancy work. 

“Why, goodness me! ain’t you dressed yet?” shrilled the red one. 
“ How does it fit in the back? Don’t you think these velvet tabs look 
awful swell? Why ain’t you dressed, Maida? ” 

“‘ My dress didn’t get finished in time,” said Maida. “I’m not going 
to the dinner.” 

“ That’s too bad. Why, I’m awful sorry, Maida. Why don’t you 
put on anything and come along—it’s just the store folks, you know, and 
they won’t mind.” 

‘“‘ I was set on my purple,” said Maida. “If I can’t have it, I won’t 
goatall. Don’t bother about me. Run along, or you'll be late. You look 
awful nice in red.” 

At her window Maida sat through the long morning and past the 
time of the dinner at the store. In her mind she could hear the girls 
shrieking over a pull-bone, could hear old Bachman’s roar over his own 
deeply-concealed jokes, could see the diamonds of fat Mrs. Bachman, who 
came to the store only on Thanksgiving days, could see Mr. Ramsay moving 
about alert, kindly, looking to the comfort of all. 

At four in the afternoon, with an expressionless face and a lifeless air, 
she slowly made her way to Schlegel’s shop and told him she could not pay 
the $4 due on the dress. 
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So he had waited to ask her the way. 

“ The way,” said the old woman, “ha, ha, the way? You haven’t 
got a way. You’re lost. Ha, ha. You’re lost.” 

And off she hobbled. 

‘Quite mad,” said the King. “ This is really most depressing.” 
Again he had half a mind to turn back, when he saw some way off 
a thin blue smoke over the hedge. AA little further on, a sudden turn 1n 
the road brought him right up to an apple orchard kept in by a low stone wall. 

The short, gnarled trees were heavy with ruddy fruit, and on the low 
wall there sat a girl, eating an apple. | 

A sunburnt girl, with a wide, red mouth, long sleepy eyes, and hair 
like burnished copper. 

It was twisted in a large knot at the back of her head; but that was 
not much use, for it straggled out in all directions in little curls and ripples 
that almost seemed to laugh with life. 

She wore some sort of faded green gown, with a large slit across one 
shoulder. 

You could hardly quarrel with that! It was such a white, round 
shoulder. 

She looked very strong. 

You saw at once that she could crack nuts with her teeth, and most 
likely did so. 

She looked at the King rather lazily, but went on eating all the same. 

“‘ Ah, here is a native,” said the King. ‘“ She will be able to tell me 
where I am.” 

So he asked the way again. 

“You can go through the orchard, if you like,” said the girl. ‘ There’s 
a bridle road right across the common to the town.” 

So saying, she turned her back on the King, took a last bite out of 
her apple, and threw the core at some large black pigs that were feeding in 
the orchard. 

But the King had not ridden very far before he discovered that there 
were several bridle roads across the common, which crossed and re-crossed 
each other in the most bewildering manner; so after riding in many false 
directions, he reached the town, only to hear that the Foreign Ambassador 
had gone. 

And now perhaps there would be a war. 

It cost the King many a sleepless night; but at last the affair was 
patched up by the betrothal of the King’s son with the neighbouring King’s 
daughter. 

The young couple seemed quite contented with each other, and all 
went well again. | 

Now, one day the Court went hunting, and after a long, breathless 
run they found themselves in a green lane that seemed to go winding on 
and on for ever. 

The King fancied he had seen it before. 

__ He was quite sure of it when a sudden turn in the road brought him 
right up to an apple orchard, kept in by a low stone wall. 
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The short, gnarled trees were heavy with ruddy fruit and—yes—there 
on the low wall sat the girl eating an apple. 

The sunburnt girl, with the wide red mouth, the long sleepy eyes, 
and the hair like burnished copper. 

It gave the King a most curious sensation; but they all rode madly 
on through the orchard, and it was not until they were half across the 
common that he became aware that the Prince was nowhere to be seen. 

He turned back at once with a strange misgiving at his heart. But 
it was too late! 

The Prince sat on the low stone wall by the side of the apple girl. 

The horse’s rein was over his left arm, and a rosy apple in his right 
hand. But he was not looking at that. 

He was staring at the girl. 

The apple girl looked much as usual. 

There were several more slits in the faded green frock, and she had 
tied a red handkerchief over her head to keep her hair out of her eyes, for 
there was a boisterous wind. 

They appeared to be excellent friends, even in so short a time, and 
quite at their ease together. 

They were actually comparing the bites in their apples, like two children. 
It really was most annoying! 

The King ordered the Prince to follow him at once, and poured words 
of wisdom into his ears all the way home; but he might as well have spoken 
to a stone wall. _ 

At supper the Prince put everyone out most woefully by suddenly 
demanding apples. Such a common thing] 

Apples he must have, or he would touch nothing else. 

The steward went about in all directions for apples, but no apples were 
to be had . 

. At last the scullery maid found one in her pocket, so it was brightly 
polished, and served to the Prince on a gold plate. Little did he imagine 
where it came from! . 

And when he went to bed, never had the legs of the Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber seemed so ridiculous to him. He sent him away quite 
roughly. 

“ His stocknigs really are an absurd pattern,” said the Prince. ‘ He 
is absurd altogether. How she would laugh at him.” | 

Yes, it had come to that. 

“‘ How she would laugh at him.” 7 

And now the Prince began to take long country rides, which lasted 
all day, and he thought of the apple girl all night. 

Everyone knew where he went. 

But the apple girl cared nothing for the Prince. 

She was going to marry a farmer hard by, and ride in her own cart, 
and have plenty of good things to eat. 

She never put herself out about anything. 

To this day I cannot make up my mind whether she was hopelessly 
stupid or a very great philosopher. 
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THE HAUNTED LOTUS LAKE 


Poot ove BNW 


ITHIN the leafy shades of the extensive Malayarlam 
jungles lay the haunted Lotus Lake. It was many 
miles round, and anyone standing on one side could 
not see the opposite bank. Blue were its lovely 
waters, pink and white were the beautiful blooms 
floating on its wide expanse. 
| Not only was it avoided by all the inhabitants 
of the surrounding towns and villages, but even the 
wild denizens of the forests never quenched their 

thirst from its sparkling, limpid waters. Yet the legend of the Lotus Lake 

was by no means dreadful. 

Long ago it was said, when Streedevi bathed in its waters, and lived 
in a marble palace on its shores, the goddess fell in love with a handsome 
voung herdsman who brought his flocks daily to drink the waters. The 
young man, unfortunately, did not return Streedevi’s affection, but, fearing 
her power, concealed his feelings and married her. 

He refused, however, to give up his occupation, and although he lived 
in the palace as the husband of the goddess, he daily took his flocks and 
herds to graze in the jungle as before. 

One day he did not return, and Streedevi went in search of him. She 
found him lying dead, slain by a wild boar; but weeping over his lifeless 
form was a young and lovely girl of his own caste, who innocently told the 
goddess in reply to her questions that she was the wife of the dead man. 
This enraged Streedevi so much that, seizinz the girl’s hand, she dragged 
her to the lake, and pushed her into the waters to drown. Then, laying her 
curse on the lake and shore, she left the country, and never again quitted 
her celestial abode. 

When the girl was thrown into the lake, she had swooned with fright, 
and did not drown, but was found by the Water Turtle, who, taking her 
into his palace, married her to his son. 

The goddess’s curse, however, still held sway over the waters and shores 
around, and no animal or human being dared to visit the place. 

* # # % & * 





The Rajah of Cochin, on the borders of these immense forests, had 
several wives. One of these, a fair-complexioned Nair lady, enjoyed many 
special privileges. She, one day, announced her intention of going to sce 
the haunted Lotus Lake. 

Although many tried to dissuade her she insisted, and with several 
attendants and her little son Viluya started on her quest. They reached 
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the waters just as the sun set, and while all exclaimed at the beauty of the 
flowers and the blueness of the lake, the little boy clapped his hands joyfully 
and cried out, “ Oh! the pretty fairy! Look at the fairy!” But when 
his mother and the others all turned to look in the direction Viluya pointed, 
they saw nothing but an extra thick mass of pink and white lotus 
flowers. | 

The little boy begged so hard for some of the blooms, that his mother 
at length consented to one of the men picking some of the flowers for the 
child. He was delighted with the “ fairy’s gifts,” as he called them, and 
clasped them tightly in his hands.. The whole party then turned homewards, 
and reached the Cochin palace without any mishap. 

Of course, as no son of the Cochin Rajah is his heir, his sons are not 
very important personages; but when Viluya was about seventeen, his father 
expressed a wish to have him married, and the choice of several eligible 
young maidens was discussed with his mother. But as soon as the subject 
was mentioned to Viluya, he emphatically declared that he would marry no 
one but the fairy of the Lotus Lake. From the time of their visit to the 
lake, he had often spoken of the fairy he persisted he had seen, and latterly 
he had frequently visited the place, sometimes with friends, and sometimes 
alone. 

However, when Viluya spoke of marrying the fairy, his parents both 
smiled, and said, “ But that is quite impossible; she only exists in your 
imagination.” : 

‘‘ But I have seen her with my own eyes,” interrupted the youth. 

‘“‘ When you were six or seven years old, was it not? ” asked his father. 

“Yes, I saw her, and I have never forgotten her, and can never forget 
her,” replied the son. 

“‘ Fave you ever seen her since? ” asked the Ranee. 

‘“‘ No, but she will reveal herself again to me,” seriously answered the 
boy. 
: Both parents laughed at this, and the Rajah said, ‘‘ So you refuse to 
marry any of the girls we may choose, because you are waiting for a fairy 
whom you saw once when you were a little child. It is very absurd.” 

“How can you expect us to arrange a marriage for you with an 
imaginary lady? ” said the mother, still laughing. 

‘“‘] do not want any marriage arranged for me,” replied Viluya. ‘ All 
I ask is to be left alone to get married when or how I please.” 

“But you might be married to a Nair maiden and yet marry your 
fairy, if she exists,” said the Rajah, good-humouredly. 

“‘T could not do that, for the lady of the lake will never reveal herself 
if I do not love her, and her alone, and be true to her for ever,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder. 

The parents gave way to their son, and spoke no more of his marriage. 
A few days later Viluya announced his intention of going to live in the 
forest, and explained that he would take his old nurse with him, and also 
a young man to help him in hunting, and that he intended, with their help, 
to erect a leafy shelter to live in during his stay. When he was asked how 
long he intended staying in the jungles, he replied that he did not know, but 
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would send messages by his friend to his parents frcm time to time. With 
this they had to be content. | . 

The two young men, with the nurse, took very little with them. Some 
ice and a chatty or two for cooking, packed on the cow they led with them 
for their milk, and their bows and arrows and hunting knives, made up 
their equipment. 

Arriving at the shore of the haunted Lotus Lake, all three proceeded 
to build their hut. The young men cut down the palm leaves, while the 
old dame soon wove them into mats. When the leaves were all ready, they 
were tied on with the fibre of the cocoanut palm to the posts already prepared, 
and fixed in the ground by Viluya and his companion, and when the walls 
were well covered, the sloping sticks of the roof were soon hidden 
under the palm mats fastened on them, and a good, serviceable home was 
ready. 

ies they all passed a very pleasant time. While the old dame cooked 
the simple meals and milked the cow, the two young men went hunting, 
seldom returning without either a deer, or wild peacock, or partridges, or 
hares. Each evening, also, they cut the soft rushes of the lake for their 
beds. 

But, every morning before dawn, Viluya used to go round to the 
thickest mass of lotus flowers floating on the waters, and there chanted an 
invocation to the fairy of the lake, which he had composed himself. Every 
evening’s sunset found him doing the same at the same spot. But the 
days succeeded each other, and Viluya only saw the flowers. 

One day, when the two youths were hunting in the jungle, they found 
a large tortoise. With some difficulty they managed to convey it to their 
home. As soon as the old nurse’s eyes fell on the animal, and she heard 
the finders say they would like it cooked for their meal, she exclaimed with 
horror, “ Rama defend us and preserve us; don’t you know this is a sacred 
turtle? See the special mark on its back,” and she pointed to the triangular 
mark peculiar to that breed. 

“It was placed there by Vishnu when he took that form for his 
incarnation. if we dared to eat it, evil would befall us.” 

‘What shall we do with it?” asked Maliman. 

“Take it to the water’s edge, and leave it there,” she answered. 

So Viluya and his companion followed her advice, and carried it down 
to the lake. , | 

The next day, when hunting, they unexpectedly came upon a wild boar 
who was digging up roots with his tusks, while his young ones, with their 
mother, stood by him. Viluya and Maliman were quite unprepared, and, 
before they could draw their knives, the boar had rushed on Viluya and 
thrown him to the ground, while the female attacked Maliman. 

At this moment, when death seemed imminent, a sudden heavy shower 
of rain and hail came down, and the boars, gathering their youngsters, ran 
away before it. Viluya arose, and, going to his friend, found they had both 
escaped unhurt, with only a few rents in their clothing. As they turned 
away from the place, they stumbled over a huge turtle lying in their way. 
On examining the creature, they found the same Vishnu mark the nurse 
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had shown them on the previous day. Both felt sure that, in some mysteri- 
ous manner, they were under Vishnu’s protection. 

The same evening, when Viluya paid his usual visit to the point where 
the lotus grew thickest, and chanted his hymn as before, he fancied he saw 
a thin haze rise above the flowers like a very fine shower of rain drops, 
making a transparent curtain. He watched this intently, and imagined that 
the mist formed into a vague shape; but even as he gazed the moon rose, 
flooding the scene with light, and the bed of flowers was empty and clear 
again. He felt bitterly disappointed. 

The next morning he rose even earlier than usual, and wended his way 
to the lake. The morning star was shining as Viluya reached his goal, and 
he saw a thick white mass of vapour, almost as dense as a fog, hang over 
the lotus bed. He commenced his invocation, and then, to his delight, he 
saw the mist roll away, disclosing the lovely ethereal being, whom he had 
never forgotten, to his enraptured gaze. 

Falling on his knees, he held out his arms towards her, imploring her 
to come to him. She smiled, and, beckoning to him, said, ‘“ Oh, Viluya, 
true-hearted one, if you can leave all for me, come! ” 

Without hesitation the youth entered the water and swam over to the 
Lotus Lake. As he reached it, the fairy held out her little white hand, and, 
clasping his, they both vanished within the lake. 

Viluya found himself in an exquisitely beautiful grotto, and, her hand 
in his, he listened to the seemingly distant strains of the sweetest music he 
had ever heard. A few moments passed, and the fairy, smiling, held out a 
tiny jewelled lotus flower made of pearl and pink opal, saying, “ Take this 
and return to your home, and whenever you wish to return to me dip this 
jewel in the waters of the lake.” 

Viluya found himself again standing on the lake shore, just as the sun 
rose over the far side of the forest. But when he returned to the place 
where he had left the nurse and Maliman, he found no trace of them, or 
even of the hut. He was surprised, and decided to go and see his parents 
before returning to his fairy bride. 

When he reached Cochin, and made his way to the palace, he found 
all strangers, and when he enquired after his father by name, he was told 
he had died forty years before, and that he had been succeeded by his nephew 
and great-nephew in turn. Viluya felt amazed to find that fifty years had 
passed during his visit to the fairy grotto. But still more was he surprised 
to see in a mirror in the palace that he did not look a day older than he did 
when he last left his parents to go to the haunted Lotus Lake. 

All his love and longing centred in the lovely being who held sway 
over the flowering waters, and he hastened to return. Reaching the brink, 
he dipped the jewelled flower in the lake, and once again found himself 
within the grotto, looking into the eyes of the fairy of the Lotus Lake. 
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He was sitting in a 
deep arm-chair, clad in 
a voluminous grey 
dressing - gown, and 
with his inseparable red 
silk handkerchief 
spread over his knee. 
The poor little man 
: was a mere wreck of . 
ae his former self, his 
usually rotund face was 
lean and haggard, his 
eyes were dull, his 
movements slow and 
feeble. 

I had been read- 
ing to him for half an 
hour, but with the im- 
patience of a fractious 
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. laney,” said he, “ you 

Fyn yn NALA have been an excellent 

THE POOR LITTLE MAN WAS A MERE WRECK. nurse tO me—a_ most 

excellent nurse. When 

I engaged you as my assistant, I never expected you to prove so devoted 
a friend.” 


I interrupted and commenced to expostulate, but he would have none 
of it. 

“ Tut, tut! Dear me! ” he exclaimed, and a certain briskness as of 
old crept into his speech. ‘I am merely stating facts. Why trouble to 
deny them? However, let it pass; now that I am getting better, I have 
something to say to you of importance. During my illness I have been 
letting my mind run upon Psychological Science. One day, I feel sure, 
it will be reckoned as exact a science as physics or chemistry. Two hundred 
years ago chemistry was regarded as a heterogeneous collection of isolated 
details—its creat underlying laws and principles were unguessed. Even 
so is psychology to-day.” 

“Do you think so? ” I asked doubtfully, yet with the respect due 
to one’s employer, and an invalid at that. 

“JT “feel sure of it—sure of it—gquite sure of it,” he replied, in 
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his old pseudo- 


pleonastic man- 
ner, with which 
he irritated me 
time and again, 
“ ves—I am quite 
sure of it. There 
is law everywhere 
—everywhere. It 
is unthinkable that 
there should not 
be law in the 
higher or  psy- 
chical world just 
as there is in the 
lower and physical 
world. | have 
determined at last 
to try one experi- 
ment which my 
observation has 
suggested to me 
in the realm of 
physico - psycho- 
logy bd) 


“| beg your 


pardon? ” I inter- ‘1 FEEL QUITE FUNNY; SO POWERFUL YOU KNOW.” 








rupted. 

He looked at me interrogatively. 

‘¢T mean, what is that? ” I explained. 

“ That? You mean physico-psychology? The borderland of 
physics and psychology—just as electro-chemistry is the borderland of 
electricity and chemistry—the common ground where the two meet and 
coalesce, and where the factors of one may be partially expressed in terms 
of the other.” He frowned and stared into the fire, rubbing his unshaven, 
bristly chin with the palm of his hand the meanwhile. 

After a few moment’s silence he removed his glasses and thoughtfully 
scratched his nose with them. Then he polished them on his large red 
handkerchief, and I knew by this sign that he was collecting his thoughts 
before making some important announcement. I was right. He replaced 
the glasses upon his fat little nose, placed a hand upon either knee, and 
looked at me abruptly—quite in his former disconcerting manner. 

“Do you know anything about eyes? ” he asked. 

I knew when he said “ do you know ” he did not mean knowledge in 
the ordinary sense, but was referring to knowledge he alone possessed, and 
although biology had been one of my subjects when studying for the D.Sc., 
I shook my head, intending to convey thereby that my knowledge on the 
subject was entirely rudimentary, and not worth considering. 
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“Well, well,” he said, “it is of no matter. The experiments which 
] am thinking of will not necessitate much that is known upon the subject; 
we shall have to strike out for ourselves. You will probably have noticed 
the peculiar compelling or so-called magnetic power which some eyes possess. 
Many people put the fact down to strength of will, but I am personally 
inclined to think that the strength of will more often follows as the corollary 
to a certain type of eye.” 

“ That’s a very unorthodox opinion,” I remarked, “ and I hardly feel 
justified in agreeing with you as the result of my own observations.” 

“ Perhaps not, perhaps not,” snapped the Professor a little impatiently. 
‘“¢ However, it is not a matter of much moment, but it may become so after 
our experiments have. been concluded. The serpent which can fascinate 
its prey does not appear to have much will power; yet what more magnetic 
eye is known? The hypnotist, whose will power is quite a variable quan- 
tity, can, under certain conditions, compel with his eye. Many men of 
strong will power can force ideas or wishes upon others when using their 
eyes, and fixing their glance directly upon the eyes of the person to whom 
they are speaking. But—and here is a curious thing—many a man with 
enormous will power, many a man who can 
undertake and carry through, quite fails to 
impress one through the medium of his eyes. 
Iam such a man.” 

I laughed. It was quite true. The will 
power of the Professor was enormous—his 
continuity of purpose and his perseverance were 
proverbial, yet his look was mild, and he could 

teen i ~ mever influence with that magnetism which 
o you know anything about eyes, : 
he asked. some men wield. 

“ Are you going to prove your theory?” I asked, perhaps more 
facetiously than was respectful. 

The Professor eyed me sternly. ‘I never set out to prove a theory— 
never,” he replied. ‘I ascertain facts. The theories must be modified to 
suit the facts. Many people, I know, find it more easy to twist the facts 
to fit the theories. 1 do not call such people scientists.” He sniffed 
contemptuously. 

‘© What is precisely your idea? ” I asked with more diffidence in my 
tones, for the Professor had a way of subduing one in a quiet, dignified 
manner. | 
“In the first place I believe that chemical or physical action in the 
brain produces various ‘forces,’ which are emitted as rays. There is nothing 
very surprising if such should be the case. Marconi, with a simpler appa- 
ratus than the brain, sends messages through space. Telepathy would seem 
to be of a similar nature. The vibrations known as ‘ X rays’ are very 
powerful and extraordinary, and they are formed in apparatus less complex 
than the brain. Again, Delaney, actinic rays, which will, as you know, 
assist chemical action—cause chlorine and hydrogen to combine, or affect 
the silver chloride on a photographic plate—are still more simply formed. 
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Soon, however, he took up the thread of his discourse. 

“‘ The difficulty we have is in focussing these rays,” he said. ‘“ The 
eye is specially adapted to the transmission of light rays, and just as glass 
is more or less opaque to ‘ X rays,’ so the eye may be more or less opaque 
to mental rays, as one may term them.” 

I nodded. I was beginning to catch a glimmer of the Professor’s 
idea. Then abruptly he asked me a question. 

“‘ What would you do if the lens of a magic lantern were covered with 
lamp black? » 

“ ‘Wipe it off,” I replied—but I knew that questions from the Professor 
always forestalled some startling development, so I listened more attentively. 
To tell the truth, I was getting rather bored with this conversation, and 
my attention had been wandering. | 

“‘ Suppose the lens were filled with air bubbles—how could you theo- 
retically cause it to give good definition? » he asked slowly. 

I considered a moment. ‘“ Well,” said I, “ practically I could not do 
anything, but if I could fill the bubbles with glass or with some other sub- 
stance of the same refractive index, the result would be achieved.” 

“Quite so—quite so,” he exclaimed 
excitedly, “‘ that is the point. I believe the 
eye—for various reasons I need not go into 
at the moment—to be opaque, or partially 
Sig a as far as mental rays are concerned. 
I believe in every eye there is a small portion 
of some substance which causes the opacity 
to be less pronounced. If we can find that 
substance—if we can artificially give more 
of that substance to the eye—we shall 
achieve a great thing. Do you understand 
that—eh? Do you see how big a thing 
it is?” 

I nodded—but I did this more to avoid irritating the Professor than 
because I thought that great results would follow. As a matter of fact, 
the whole seemed too chimerical to be worthy of further consideration. 

“As soon as I am strong enough we will commence to investigate 
the matter,” was the final dictate of the Professor. He was tired, and 
having finished with the subject for the time being, felt the strain of his 
conversation, so I helped him back into bed, and for some weeks heard no 
more. But I knew that the Professor had not forgotten—he had said what 
he had to say, and now waited till he could act, that was all. 

In a few weeks the Professor was back in his laboratories, working 
sometimes twenty hours a day to make up for lost time. 

He went to work systematically, and it may be added expensively. 
First of all, he obtained snakes’ eyes, and of these made very careful 
chemical and physical analyses. Then he went through a similar set of 
experiments upon monkeys’ eyes, and other less expensive optic elements. 
Finally came human eyes. The way he went about this last piece of work 
was decidedly gruesome. He would go to hospitals and study patients 





We ran in different directions. 
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who were in extremts, or hopelessly incurable; he would watch the expression 
of the eye, the strength of the glance, and make voluminous notes. He 
remarked that he would have preferred to experiment on normal healthy 
persons, but, of course, he could not carry out subsequent experiments upon 
these, because as soon as one of the patients under observation died, the 
Professor was supplied with the eyes of that person. In passing, I may 
remark that he had to pay heavily for these gruesome objects. Then he 
analysed the eyes, and compared the results with his notes about their 
appearance during life. Sometimes the sound of a grim little chuckle as 
he did this would denote that he had advanced one small stage nearer the 


oal. 
' I did not have much opportunity of assisting him. Once he had 
started to work. his old secretive habits came back, and often a casual ques- 
tion from me would bring a furtive glance into his eyes, as though he 
suspected me of trying to get the better of him in some way. 

One day, some ten months after he had commenced, he came to me as 
I sat by the library fire. 

‘“‘T feel sure that I have it now, Delaney,” he said excitedly. “ There 
is no doubt—really no doubt.” 

‘“T am glad,” I remarked coldly. I 
dare not show my own excitement, for 
though the Professor was very excitable 
himself, he hated anything but a stoical 
calm in others. 

“ Yes—I have found it—a complex 
organic compound associated in its incipi- 
ence with the formation of the visual 
purple. The latter is imperfect in those 
eyes containing most of the new sub- 
stance.” . 

He rubbed his hands together like a gleeful schoolboy, and stood first 
upon one little leg and then upon the other. 

_ “ Have you tested it in any way?” I asked, trying to restrain my 
excitement. | 

“ Not yet—no—not yet. But I have made sufficient of the Green 
Paste » 

“ The Green Paste? ” I queried in astonishment. 

“ Yes—it—the substance is a green paste. I tried to synthesise it, 
but failed. However, I obtained a e by the fractional distillation of the 
visual purple of human eyes—eight or nine grammes, I should say.” 

“ Fight or nine grammes? ” I echoed. “ How many eyes——? ” 

He faughed. “ Thousands—thousands! ” 

“But the expense? ” I said. 

“ Thousands also—I can afford it.” He chuckled and removed his 
glasses, wiping them carefully on his red silk handkerchief, and then breath- 
ing upon them before replacing them. Truly, in some ways, he was absent- 
-minded. However, I never think it is to anyone’s discredit to be absent- 
minded. Absent-mindedness means present-mindedness. The man whose 





1 knew I had killed it. 
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thoughts are not on his surroundings is generally concentrating them upon 
something else. Absent-mindedness is often a sign of continuity of thought 
and purpose. | 

“‘ Shall we test it at once? ” I asked. 

“ No—we will not. J shall,” was the uncompromising reply. Then, 
seeing that I looked disappointed, the Professor smiled kindly. “It 1s 
te sufficient for one of us to risk his eyesight—that is all—that 1s 
a ? 

He spoke as though losing one’s eyesight might have been about as 
unlucky as losing a sovereign. A marvellous man, the Professor ! 

We went through into the laboratory. The Professor lifted up a little 
china box, like an ointment box, and, removing the lid, disclosed a bilious 
green paste—with a horrible odour. 

“Yowre not going to put that stuff into your eyes? ” I exclaimed in 
horror. 

“* Certainly—now—most certainly,” he replied, looking at me with 
equal astonishment. I sometimes wondered whether the Professor were 
human. 

Forthwith he took a small quantity upon the end of a spatula and 
deliberately placed some in the corner of 
each eye. He dropped the spatula, and, 
clapping his hands to his eyes, spun round 
in apparent agony. Then he sat down ina 
chair, gasping. In a few moments he was 
better, and motioned me to remain quiet. 
In ten minutes he opened his eyes—and 

laughed! 

“Of all weird experiences,” he com- 
menced. Then, apparently shocked at hav- 
ing admitted anything to be “ weird,” he 
went on in more even tones. ‘ Most 
strange—most unusual! ” 

“Do you feel all right now, Pro- 
fessor? » I asked, very much relieved that he had not lost his sight. 

“ Quite right—quite—thank you. This paste has affected my sight 
wonderfully. In the first place, everything seems less real—quite solid— 
quite solid, you know—but less real. I seem to be more powerful—I feel 
a kind of mastery over what I see.” 1 could tell that—the Professor’s eyes 
fascinated me; I felt that without a great effort of will I should fall under 
his influence in any way that he pleased. He continued: “ Besides that, 
Y am colour-blind—monochroic vision. Everything is a dull grey—an 
indigo grey. Evidently the substance, though beneficial to the eyes so far 
as the passage of mental rays is concerned, is deleterious as far as light rays 
are concerned. Have you observed the fact that many men of power are 
colour-blind—more or less? ” 

“ No,” I remarked. 

“Tt is so,” he replied. ‘ It certainly is so—I know several scientists— 
tut, tut! Delaney—lI feel quite funny—so powerful, you know. I can’t 





So I helped him back into bed. 
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express quite what I mean. I think a little fresh air will be good for me; 
will you come for a walk? ” 

I assented, and, having put on my hat, accompanied him into the street. 

We had not proceeded rar when the Professor was unfortunate enough 
to knock the back of his hand against the sharp angle of a garden gate. 
Everyone knows the exquisite momentary agony that such a thing causes 
sometimes, and how a kind of fury rises in one’s mind against the inanimate 
object—a fury unexpressed in word or feature—which passes as quickly as 
it comes. The Professor afterwards told me that such a change took place 
within himself. He turned towards the gate and looked at it. In an 
instant it bent, trickled, and then suddenly melted before our eyes, while 
the wooden gate posts flared up. We gazed at the rapidly cooling iron 
puddle upon the ground, and tne Professor murmured quite unconcernedly, 
“Something more than actinic rays focussed there—I’m sure of that.” 

So was I. 

Unfortunately the frock-coated, silk-hatted owner of the house emerged 
at this moment, and after one puzzled glance at the puddle, the flaring 
gate posts, and ourselves, he broke into a torrent of abuse. 

“‘ Now, then, come along to the police station,” he concluded. “ Pll 
teach you to commit arson in this way—come along.” 

The Professor meanwhile kept his eyes on the ground. ‘ My good 
man,” he replied, “ for heaven’s sake, go away, I’m angry. If I look up 
I believe I shall blast you—or melt you—like I did the gate.” — 

At this the man got more furious; but I whispered to the Professor, 
and as the result we both started running in different directions. 

I reached home safely, the stranger following the Professor. When 
the latter arrived breathless and hatless, he laughed. ‘I could not shake 
vim off,” he gasped, “so I looked at his boots—that stopped him.” 

He volunteered no further information, but I gathered from his tone 
that nothing very serious had happened to the man. $ 

The Professor forthwith attempted several feats of ignition and illu- 
mination, but without success. He tried to light the gas and to set fire to 
a piece of paper—but nothing happened. It seeemd clear that mere “will” 
was not sufficient, that some kind of emotion or “ brain storm ” was neces- 
sary simultaneously with the desire. We soon had evidence of this. 

During the evening we sat in the library discussing the events of the 
day. The night was cold, and we shivered somewhat. 

Now, one thing that the Professor hated was cold. He grew irritable 
under its effect. 

“¢ Why have not the servants lighted the fire? ” he grumbled, glancing 
at the grate. 

“ But, Professor, they were not told » T commenced. Then my 
tongue was tied. With a merry crackle, paper, wood and coal burst into 
a fierce blaze. 

“ Good Lord! ” I ejaculated. 

But the Professor looked serious—verv. 

“T shall have to be careful—very careful,” he remarked thoughtfully. 

Later we were in the laboratory—one of his fractional distillation tubes 
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had cracked. He frowned, and looked at the bench. He must have been 
slightly irritated, for in a moment the whole ot the woodwork was in a 
blaze! 
“* My God! ” cried the Frofessor in sudden despair. ‘ What am I to 
do? I shall be burning the house about my head—I shall destroy every- 
thing 1 come across! ” | 

We soon got the fire under with a few buckets of water and sand, but 
the Professor was absolutely unstrung—and at a moment when he needed 
his selt-possession most. 

“It is attitude of mind that counts,” he said despairingly. ‘ The 
deed is merely an expression of the thought. Our sins lie in our thoughts, 
Delaney. The mere refraining, from personal motives, is of no use to our 
characters. We might just as well commit them unless a higher force 
within us is the reason of our refrainment.” 

I could not help realising this as I saw thought transformed into active 
force in this way. We are not used to it, and do not guard our thoughts. 
Heaven knows how many potential sins have gone to mar my character in 
the past! I resolved to guard my thoughts in future as I would guard 
my acts. 

For some time we had little conflagrations and other similar events 
to contend with, but on the whole the Professor managed to restrain himself 
wonderfully well. 

One day, however, he gave me a shock of quite another kind. 

“‘ Delaney,” he cried as he came in from the street, “‘ Delaney—I am 
engaged to be married! ” 

St. Paul as a clown at the Hippodrome! The Pope at the Palace of 
Varieties! But—the Professor engaged! To a woman, too! If it had 
been to a brother scientist—a man—I could have passed it over. But the 
picture of the Professor at the marriage altar! I felt that later he would 
wish to alter the marriage—he would never be able to stand the. strain. 

I did not congratulate him. 

It was several days before I saw the lady in question, but when I did 
so I was astounded. I had expected her to be an intelligent and somewhat 
scientific member of the human race, with a penchant for short hair and 
plain clothes like myself—the Professor had conveyed this idea to me 
somehow. I found her the reverse—a regular fluff-and-butter girl, with a 
weak face, voluminous curly hair, and too much light drapery hanging 
about her person. Her mind was as solid as fluff, her manner and tout 
ensemble resembled soft, yielding, yellow butter. How on earth the Pro- 
fessor had been attracted by her I could not imagine. 

When I had studied her in his presence a few times I saw what it 
was, however. His will had so strongly affected her, that she was a mere 
echo of his thoughts. She agreed with all he said, she thought as he 
thought, she did as he did, until the foolish man had been flattered into a 
proposal of marriage. He looked upon her as a paragon of all the virtues 
of reason, and overlooked her essentially feminine dress and mannerism. 
What he admired in her was the reflection of himself! 

It was all quite clear to me, and I dreaded the thought of later—if 
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his power waned—if the effect of the Green Paste wore off. I determined 
at least to try and show the woman up in her true colours, to make her 
express some of her own feeble and commonplace thoughts. This, I 
thought, would postpone matters, or, at any rate, enable the Professor to 
enter the state of matrimony with his eyes open. But: how was-l to do 
this? How was I to exercise control? For two or three days I ruminated 
on the subject, and then a solution came. The Green Paste! I would use 
the same method as the Professor, but I would not take such a heavy dose. 

So I stole some of the ointment. The pain—the horrible burning 
torture—almost unmanned me for the moment. I could have shrieked in 
my agony. But I contained myself, and soon it passed off. I had not 
used so much as the Professor had, and my ordinary vision was not so 
greatly affected. I only became partially colour-blind—trichroic was the 
stage. I had gathered from the Professor that the effect was wearing off 
with him, and that his own vision was now also.trichroic. I mention this 
as I believe it had some bearing upon what happened afterwards. The 
difference in the strength seemed to affect the transparency of the eye to 
mind rays in a curious manner; never did I succeed in causing a conflagra- 
tion. But I found the egress and ingress of telepathic rays to be very 
considerably affected. I could sense the thoughts of people. I could not 
put them into words, but a kind of visualization of their thoughts took 
place in my mind—it is difficult to explain what I mean. I also felt an 
exuberant sense of power, for I found that I could control other people with 
but little effort, in many ways. a 

I had a kind of shock on one occasion. I was out cycling, and a little 
dog ran out and tried to snap at my right foot. Everyone knows the 
cain of helplessness on such an occasion. One tries to kick it, but can’t 
reach; one looks furtively and with a subdued sense of rage at the little 
beast. A senseless flicker of rage passed over me, a desire to kill—not one 
that finds expression even in the muscles of the face—everyone knows the 
kind of momentary feeling to which I refer. 

Well—I looked at the dog, with this feeling in my mind. It rolled 
head over heels with its own momentum and lay still. I had killed it— 
I knew I had killed it. I tried to persuade myself that accidental death 
from natural causes should have been the verdict, but I did not succeed. 
I was positive that I had killed it. The momentary wish had been trans- 
lated into fact. 

I cannot describe the horror that overcame me. Not so much on 
account of the dog’s death, but on my own account. I possessed a power 
which needed a powerful curb. Was I strong enough to bear it? I was 
tortured lest I should bring this power into play unintentionally. To 
wander through the world as a kind of glorified Lucifer match is one thing, 
but to be a human lethal chamber is quite another. Was this on account 
of the smaller quantity I had used? 

I dare not go to the Professor for advice. I knew not what to do, 
and for many days I went about rigorously guarding every wish and curbing 
every spirit of temper, and I was pleased to find that I was simultaneously 
losing power. 


Then my op- 
portunity came. 
Mary Thompson 
and the Professor 
and I sat at tea. As 
usual, he was talk- 
ing, she was echoing. 
Then I looked at her 
and caught her eye. 

“Don’t you 
think that the pres- 
ent system of edu- 
cating men’ and 
women on different 
lines 1S very 
wrong? ” asked the 
Professor genially. 

“No—I like 
it,” she replied, still 
looking at me. “Let 
men have the brains; 
we will amuse 
them,” she laughed, 
and seemed to seek 
my commendation. 

I shook my 
head. Her views 
were awful, but they 
had to be expressed. 
The Professor 
looked pained and 
grieved. 

“Surely — 
surely—my dear— 
you don’t mean 
that?) Why—reason 
is the great differ- 
ence between man 
and brute. You do 
not intend to say 
that you _ prefer 
women to remain in 





SHE WAS A REGULAR FLUFF AND BUTTER GIRL. 


mind more akin to brutes than men are? More severed from the higher 
spiritual ideal after which we are striving? You have often expressed a 


contrary opinion.” 


It was Mary Thompson’s turn to look puzzled. She passed a hand 
across her brow rather wearily—I don’t wonder, for the Professor’s will 
was endeavouring subconsciously to make her echo, while I was pulling 
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her in the opposite direction and intending to make her speak like her own 
feeble, silly self. | 

“JT don’t quite see what you mean,” she replied. ‘ Isn’t it enough 
for us to look after you men, and to be pretty and look nice for your You 
are very bad, you know, you men! ” She shook a forefinger playfully at 
the Professor. 

He rose from his seat rather abruptly and paced the room rapidly on 
his little legs. He pulled out his red silk handkerchief and mopped his 
brow—unnecessarily. 

“ Dear me—dear me! ” he exclaimed. ‘This is extraordinary. Bad 
men! Yes—but you help—you make yourselves so attractive—physically 
—‘ Lead us not into temptation’! By heavens, woman, you do all you 
can to bring the animal in man out!—subsconsciously, of course, subcon- 
sciously. You are still half savage—half animal—so, of course, are men; 
but you, Mary—to say that you are content to remain there! With the 
whole world of mind to be conquered, with the whole development of 
spirit to be attained! ” 

His force overcame mine for the moment, try as I would to conquer. 
She changed back like a weathercock. 

“ You are quite right—I agree with you,” she said forcibly. 

The Professor stood still in surprise; he could not make her out. For 
_ the moment his force was weaker, and mine triumphed; Mary went on 

without a pause. ‘ Oh, what nonsense we are talking. How do you like 
my new dress, dearest? Leave your silly old ideals and ambitions, and 
come down to the world of woman for a bit! ” 

The Professor grew icy in his manner. ‘ Come down to the world 
of fools, of unthinking fools, who eat and drink and laugh—content with 
the mire in which they live. That is what you mean. I have always heard 
that the only certainty about woman is her uncertainty. It seems there 1s 
some truth in the saying.” 

Mary Thompson looked rather frightened. She had fired a hidden 
mine and felt uncomfortable, and she tried to set the matter right in her 
own feeble way. ‘Do be reasonable, dear,” she pouted. 

It was the last straw—that word “ reasonable »—from an unreasoning 
to a reasoning being. Nothing could have been more calculated to stir 
the Professor to the depths. 

“ Reasonable! ” he almost shouted, and turned towards her. ‘“ Did 
you say reasonable? Reasonable—reasona——? ” 

He stopped short, while I sprang to my feet. Mary Thompson was 
looking very strange. Her face became set. She gave a quick gasp, and 
a little half-choked cry. It was the last sound she ever uttered. Her figure 
stiffened, and her eyes stared vacantly into nothing. 

In a moment the Professor was at her side. 

“* Mary—Mary! ” he exclaimed hoarsely; but there was no response. 

“T have killed her—killed her! he groaned. ‘This cursed 
1» 

“No,” I said, for T felt her pulse still beating. ‘She is not dead— 
only catyleptic.” 


paste 
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He looked closely at her; he felt her pulse. 


“ You are wrong,” he exclaimed, in dull, even tones. ‘1 have killed 
her—not her body—not that. But 1 have severed her mind—her soul— 
from her body as surely as if I had plunged a knife into her heart.” 

He was right. She never recovered. For two years she lived—a 
house without a tenant; then her body died, too. 

On the next day the Professor gave me the pot of Green Paste. 
“ Throw it away—for God’s sake, throw it away, Delaney.” There were 
tears in his eyes. 

I took it—but I did not throw it away. I placed it in a safe hiding- 
place in my bedroom. Some day I may have more to say about tt. 

It was a long time before the Professor became normal again. Then 
he would refer to the Green Paste, and I sometimes thought he regretted 
his haste in asking me to throw it away. The last time he mentioned the 
matter he was quite enthusiastic. 

“Tt is wonderful—wonderful,” he exclaimed. ‘ Even 
the miracles of the New Testament no longer seem 
unreasonable. Truly, the wonder of them would need 
much knowledge and more experienced control—divine 
rather than human. Yet they seem scientific possibilities 
—you remember the retardatory forces—something similar 
generated in the brain now. Even I—a mere tyro—could 
perform some miracles—when I least wanted to do so.” 
His face grew drawn and sad. The old scene haunted 
him again. He went on, half to himself : “looked at hix boots. 

“Why I did not kill the body, too, I know not. as areal 
Perhaps my thoughts were not concentrated upon that. I do not know. I 
hardly seemed to think. Perhaps the effect of the Green Paste was wearing 
off. I remember that at the time my vision was trichroic, and shortly after- 
wards I lost these powers and my vision became normal. However—there 
it is—I learned to realise that attitude of mind counts most. I understood 
—ah, Delaney, Delaney, what a lesson, what a bitter lesson, was mine! 
There are some powers which we men are not strong enough to wield. 
There are hidden secrets which we are not great enough to learn—yet. 
Sometimes we tumble upon them prematurely, and they blast us with their 
force. They blast us.” 

We were sitting before the library fire at the time, and as he finished 
speaking a solemn silence pervaded the room. I rested my chin upon my 
nands and stared into the glowing embers. ‘“ Per aspera ad astra,” | 
murmured. : 
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nostrils being filled with wood shavings, which add materially to its grue- 
some appearance. By the way, why has the Japanese bear (in common with 
his many Asiatic relations) a broad, white V painted on his chest? Surely 
it must mean something. But what? Happy thought! Perhaps it stands 
for “ Vicious ””! 

A close relation to the bear may be seen in a host of little ivory carvings, 
showing the badger in every variety of pose and attitude. The Japanese 
badger is supposed to be on friendly terms with the Prince of Darkness— 
and the ivory carvings certainly seem to bear this out, for here, ranged upon 
some half a dozen ebony shelves, are badgers, winking, sneezing, jeering, 
guffawing, making most improper gestures with their tongues and lips, 
_ standing on their heads, dancing on one leg, standing a-tip-tce to get at 
roosting hens, placing the “ thumb of scorn to the nose of derision,” and 
embracing horrible old market women with baskets of garden stuff. 

Even worse than the badger is the 1>x, who is in the habit of inflicting 
ee upon weak-minded and ignoran: people) the madness known as 
C. ox.” 

There is also a fox goddess, “ Inari,” known as the “ goddess of rice.” 
This lady is sometimes represented—why, is not exactly known—as a 
venerable and bearded man. 

Everybody nowadays knows something of the skilful Japanese gar- 
deners, and the marvellous way in which they can twist and bend a plant 
to almost any shape required, manipulating fern roots till they take the 
forms of men and animals, train wistaria to form a summer-house, and 
‘dwarf ” trees and shrubs to mere doll’s house dimensions. 

But few people seem to have realised that what the Japanese can do 
with plants, they are equally capable of accomplishing with many of the 
higher animals. For instance, take the best known example, an example 
to be seen wobbling round and round an octagonal aquarium in the “ Palace 
of Japanese Natural Resources,” namely, the gold-fish. We are all 
acquainted with the common gold-fish, with his graceful, simple outline 
and gloriously tinted scales, but rarely do we see, even at the larger 
acquarium dealers, such fishes as are here displayed. 

Monstrous bloated gold-fish, with globular bodies, eyes that stand on 
stalks, after the manner of a snail’s, and fins that encompass the fish like 
some rainbow-hued cloud. Indeed, some of these fish, especially the double- 
tailed varieties, appear to have literally no bodies whatever. 

Not far from the goldfish are some specimens of Japanese carp—and 
fine big, burly fish they are. In the village called “ Poetic Japan ” may 
be seen some carp about seven feet or more in length, and these monstrous 
fish (made of paper) are hoisted upon poles on the celebration of the boys’ 
festival in May. It must be an impressive sight to see the sky above the 
peaceful villages alive with these vast balloons, straining and tugging at 
their moorings. | 

But to return to the “ Animal Gardeners.” By some magic—black 
and brown magic—best known to themselves—the Japanese have changed 
the harmless guinea-pig to a mere feather mop with a squeaky voice, reduced ~ 
the spaniel to a size convenient for carriage in the sleeve, cultivated the 
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luscious oyster till he has become a sort of Gourmond’s Dream of Para- 
dise, and lengthened the tails of their poultry, till in some cases tney attain 
the astounding length of twenty feet. ‘Lnese fowls are kept perched in 
tall, narrow cages, so that the teathers may not be broken, and are only 
allowed a short time daily tor exercise—on A PERFECTLY CLEAN FLOOR. 

A number of norma: Japanese poultry may be seen in “* Poetic Japan,” 
between the sword smith’s and the parasol maker’s. 

‘hen there are the waltzing mice—another mystery of the Japanese 
sensation merchant. These mice may sometimes be seen for sale in Seven 
Dials, but, fortunately, they are not commonly brought to England. The 
great and horrible peculiarity of these lttle creatures is a morbid passion 
tor “ waltzing ” at ratner over eighty miles an hour. In the midst of a 
meal—yea, on the very brink of a mouthful—in the midst of a cosy forty 
winks, or a wash and brush-up, these unfortunate mice will be seized with 
a “waltzing” spasm. Then round they go, faster and faster, and faster 
yet, till the cage appears to be empty, save for a greyish mist in the centre 
of its floor where the wretched danseuse is revolving like an electric fan. 
Once having seen a pair of these mice dizzily dancing round and round in 
a circle with a diameter half their own length, is a sight not easily forgotten. 
So madly do they turn that, the bottom of their cage being rough and 
rasping, their feet run a serious risk of being worn to stumps! 

Very little is wasted in Japan. Even the birds work for their living— 
the crow is only allowed to increase and live his thieving life on condition 
that he works, and works hard, as a scavenger—whilst many readers of the 
Idler will remember the diving cormorants of Earls Court fame, and the 
workmanlike way in which they brought the “ catches ” to their master. 

A fine representative collection of the Japanese fauna may be seen in 
the ‘‘ Palace of Japanese Natural Resources ”: bear, badger, deer, fox, flying 
squirrel, common squirrel, ape, and a few mice, martens, and such-like small 
deer, together with a host of birds, fish, insects, and mollusca. 

Although the majority of Japanese land animals are diminutive as 
compared with those of other countries (with the exception of the British 
Isles), this is amply compensated for in the marine fauna. Some fearful 
monsters find their way into the fisherman’s net, whilst oysters, crabs, lob- 
sters, many kinds of fish, and even snapping turtles are “ farmed.” An 
enormous spider crab, the largest of his race, is displayed above the doorway 
—a monster with a stretch of legs covering twenty-five square feet. In 
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CHANSON POMPADOUR 
By Avron STRAWBRIDGE 


“© That on my heart a seal be set, 

Lariré, Larirette, 

Give me some token, Love, I pray.” 

So spake the knight. The maid quoth “ Nay— 
>Twould not be meet, so pass thy way 

From out, Sir Knight, this castle gray.” 
Larirette, Lariré. 


“ Who taught thee so, ah, sweet Honette? ” 
Lariré, Larirette. 

“ Aiack, Sir, twas the good Curé, 

As to Our Lady we did pray, 

And posies of white roses lay 

Upon her altar, strewn with bay.” 

Larirette, Lariré. 


“ 4 ransom, then, must Cupid get, 
Laviré, Larirette, 

Though but a little riband gay, 

So it has kissed the Lady. Stay... 
To learn: should hearts be led astray 
By glances soft, those eyes must pay, 
Larirette, Lariré. 


Neath roses red could we have met... .” 
Lariré, Larirette. 

‘“ THere lve been told no maid should play, 
For Beldams wise in fortunes say 

That Monsteur Love doth sometimes stray 
At night among the roses, aye.” 

Larirette, Lariré. 


“4 gold band on thy finger set, 
Lariré, Larirette, 

Would lend a grace to thine Avé 
Should we stroll down that rose-allée— 
One little kiss ere I away? ” 

“ Nay, Sir, nay; go to, I say.” 
Larirette, Lariré. 
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and so has Williams, and so’ve you, and it’s a bit off if we’ve to do Fraser’s 
confounded figures as well. Report him to the V.A., and let the V.A. make 
arrangements.” 

“ You don’t like Fraser, I know,” remarked Forsyth. 

“ Hang it, old man, one gets a bit tired of his chronic laze. Fever? 
We all get fever. And we all get well again, don’t we? Besides, who 
is he? He never tells us anything about himself. All we know 1s that 
he’s Donald Fraser, Scotsman, good family, well educated, and all that. 
Excellent credentials, true, but we get no details.” 

“Ah! That’s why I'm inclined to be lenient,” said Forsyth. “ It 
doesn’t do to pry too deeply into the antecedents of everyone who comes 
to this part Hs the world and spends the best years of a life on a rubber 
station. Somehow I can’t help thinking that Fraser is in some deep trouble.” 

“ Scotch character,” observed Marlowe with a short laugh. ‘“ He was 
pretty gloomy when he came.” 

“ Pve a higher opinion of Scotch character than you have,” retorted 
Forsyth quickly, “ being a bit of a Scotsman myself. Nevertheless, you 
know he did his work well when he first came. No books were kept better 
than those of this station.” 

Marlowe laughed contemptuously. 

Forsyth’s grey eyebrows closed together. ‘‘ Don’t you remember,” 
he asked, “ the coming of that letter some three months ago? We were 
all more or less absorbed in our correspondence, and did not pay particular 
attention to Fraser’s flushed face at dinner. Since then he has done scarcely 
a day’s work. He absents himself on the most extraordinary pleas. Can- 
didly, I can’t make him out, and yet I’m sorry, for I like him.” 

Ram Das appeared in the doorway, an appealing look in his black eyes. 

“¢ Sahibs,” he murmured. ‘ The tiffin! » 

We went to the next room and did our best with the culinary effort 
of Ram Das. Hialf-way through the meal we heard a strident voice yelling 
outside; a stamping of boots and the rattle of harness. 

“* B-0-0-0-0-y! ” 

Fraser’s impatient voice roared out the word. There was a scampering + 
of bare feet in the verandah, and then Fraser’s voice raised in curses. For- 
syth’s eyebrows had come together again in a frown of annoyance. Marlowe 
laughed. | 

Fraser came into the room. His clothing was drenched. As he 
walked, the water streamed from him and made pools on the floor. He 
came over to Forsyth, and sat down in a chair. 

“Pve been to Avistilla,” he said, “to see Stanley. He’s a decent 
soul, Stanley.” He laughed idiotically, and rubbed his beard nervously. 

“Fraser, you’re soaked to the skin; why don’t you go and change? ” 
growled Marlowe. 

Fraser looked at him fixedly. ‘ Man,” said he slowly, “ mind your 
own confounded business.” 

“‘'Won’t you grub? ” asked Forsyth. 

“Grub? What’s the good of grub? » He poured out some whisky. 

“What about those figures, Fraser? ” 
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“ Man, Williams,” said he slowly, “don’t interfere in that which 
doesn’t concern you. In other words, mind your own business. [ve a 
special reason for having the toy handy.” His eyes softened humorously. 
“Helps a man to understand figures.” 

“Drop it, Donald; don’t talk nonsense. As a matter of fact, Pve 
come about those figures. The V.A. may be here any day, and Forsyth 
will have to make his report. Can I give you any help? ” 

Fraser dropped into his chair, and passed his hand—I saw it all a-shake 
—through his shock of fair hair. | 

“ That’s good of you, Billy,” he said quietly; ‘“ very decent indeed. 
The books are in a bit of a mess, though.” He laughed hollowly. “ Like 
myself. Yes, Billy, Pll thank you to give me a hand. I feel groggy, 
devilish groggy.” 

Next morning Fraser was missing again. By ee hard all the after- 
noon and well into the night, we got the books into fair shape, but not 
sufficiently advanced to take a report. I was exasperated at Fraser’s action. 
His absences from the station were not only irregular and against the 
discipline of the estate, but were unaccountable, for he never gave more 
than an evasive excuse for his actions. His “ boy ” could give no explana- 
tion. The sahib had risen early, he said, taken his bath, ordered the ekka, 
and gone off, whither he knew not. 

He had not returned by midday, and after tiffin I determined to run 
over to Stanley’s station. Avistilla was nine miles away, and the road 
thereto lay through the jungle. Fortunately, there had been a lull in the 
rain, and I was able to reach Stanley’s place without getting wet. The 
genial overseer met me cordially, but I was concerned to learn that Fraser 
had not been there that day. I stayed just long enough to take a cup of 
tea, and then turned my horse’s head homeward, anxious to reach the station 
before darkness came on. 

In the middle of the jungle my horse, which had been moving quietly 
along, gave a snort of fright, and pulled up dead. At the same moment I 
saw a white figure darting about in the trees. 

I cried out to the man, if man it was, to stop, but no notice was taken 
of my peremptory command. Exasperated, I spurred my horse after the 
figure. I could distinguish the splotch of white flitting through the deep 
— of the heavy growth at the side of my path, and I urged my horse 
orward. We gained on the figure, and then I saw that it was a man, in 
the loose and flowing robes of the Bhutanese hillmen. Of a sudden the 
figure vanished. I thought it had disappeared behind a tree, so I waited, 
but there was no reappearance. Slowly and carefully I searched the ground 
for a quarter of a mile round, but finding no trace of anyone, I gave up 
the search. 

Taking my bearings, I found it would be easier to make the station 
by cutting across the edge of the jungle instead of returning to the path, 
and this I undertook. Going slowly, for the undergrowth was treacherous, 
my horse picked its way through the jungle. Once the animal snorted and 
became restive, and anticipating the white figure again, I kept on the alert. 
Suddenly we came on a small clearing, and my surprise was great to see, 
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under a banyan tree, the station ekka with the horse tethered to the trunk. 
A few yards off stood Fraser, his back towards me. He was slightly 
crouched, and seemed to be listening. The soft soil had so deadened the 
sound of my horse’s hoofs that he evidently had not heard my approach. 
Suddenly he swung round, saw me, and gave a yell. He sprang side ways; 
the same moment his arm shot out, and there was the sharp crack of a 
revolver. 

A bullet sang past my ear, even as I spurred my horse. ‘“ Fraser,” I 
yelled. ‘“ Confound you, man; it?s me—Billy! ” I saw he was on the 
point of firing again, but then, fortuitously, he recognised me, and his arm 
dropped to his side. 

His face was ashen, and he was trembling. As I dropped from my 
horse by his side, he buried his face in his hands, and rocked to and fro on 
his toes and heels unsteadily. | 

I caught him by the shoulder. “ Fraser,” I cried, “‘ what does this 
mean? ” 

He put his hands down and glared at me with eyes glittering with 
fever. << Billy,” he croaked, “I nearly shot you! God help me—I thought 
they had me! ” 

“ Thought who had you? ” I cried sharply. 

“ You don’t know; you can’t understand,” he muttered. ‘“ Billy, have 
you got a flask? ” 

I handed him my flask, and he took a stiff drink of brandy. 

“ Fraser,” said I, “‘ you'd better get to the station; you’re chock-a-block 
with fever.” 

“‘] know it,” he replied. He looked up at the sky. “It’s getting 
dark,” he said. “ Yes, we'll get to the station.” 

He unhitched the horse, and mounted the ekka. 

“‘ Bit of a job,” he said, with a mirthless smile, “ driving through this 
undergrowth.” | 

“I wish I knew what you’re doing it for,” I replied gruffly. 

At the station Fraser reftsed all information concerning his doings of 
the day. He was morose, irritable, refused food, and ultimately went to 
bed in quarrelsome mood. I looked in on him an hour later, and saw that 
he was asleep, breathing heavily, and with his hands twitching spasmodically. 
His temperature was high, so I got out my quinine and told the punkah 
wallah to show it to the sahib when he awoke. 

The night was terrifically hot. Under the mosquito curtains the air 
was almost unbearable. Sleep I could not, but lay listening to the steady 
hissing and beating of the rain, and the “ creak, creak ” of the punkah pole 
above my head. Once I thought I heard Fraser’s voice raised in a cry of 
alarm, but dismissed the idea as fanciful. ‘Towards morning I got a snatch 
of sleep, but as soon as dawn came I rose, got into my dressing-gown, and 
went to Fraser’s room. 

Fraser’s bed was empty. The punkah above it was motionless, and 
outside on the verandah sat the punkah wallah, with the rope attached to 
his big toe, and with his throat slit from ear to ear. 

To rouse the station was the work of a moment. And the station 
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was dazed at this new phase of the affair. The first inference was that the 
young Scotsman, in the delirium of fever, had murdered his punkah wallah 
and had gone off into the jungle. Closer investigation, however, revealed 
another aspect of the case. In the mud outside the bungalow were the 
prints of many feet, and what was most mysterious was that the footprints 
were those of feet shod with sandals. None of our native servants wore 
footgear of any description. What, then, did these marks mean? 

Forsyth gave it up, and even Marlowe confessed there was a mystery 
about that was beyond him. I told them of the man in white I had seen 
in the jungle the previous day. Native outrages on British rubber estates 
were things unheard-of in these days, and, according to every white resident, 
the place was safer than High Holborn. 

“Fraser *ll turn up,” said Marlowe philosophically. But I was not 
so satisfied, for his queer behaviour in the episode of the revolver, and his 
demeanour of the yesterday, had set me thinking and fearing. I was con- 
vinced there was a bigger problem underlying Fraser’s disappearance than 
could be explained by Marlowe’s suggestion of laziness. Besides, that 
white figure in the jungle! 

The more I thought of the matter, the more decided I became that 
Fraser was in some deadly peril. What shape the peril took I could not 
conjecture. He had been so reticent of his past that there was no peg upon 
which to hang a clue. Nevertheless, I made up my mind that if he 
was in trouble no time should be lost in an endeavour to rescue him 
from it. 

So before midday I had saddled up, and with Ramlingham Khan, my 
Pathan bearer, in the ekka, set out on the search. We followed the track 
of the slippered footprints through the serricd rows of rubber trees, until 
they grew faint, and at length disappeared. Dailigently we searched the 
whole of the eastern section of the estate, and at length we got into the 
wild jungle land separating our station from that of Avistilla. The whole 
of the afternoon was spent in searching the uplands. We got into a region 
of rocks and gullies, making it difficult work to get the ekka along. Night 
fell, and with it came the rain. To proceed further was impossible, so I 
crept in under the thick hide tilt of the ekka, got my mosquito net around ° 
me, and prepared to spend the hours of darkness as comfortably as circum- 
stances would allow. 

The strange and eerie noises of the jungle must have lulled me to 
sleep, for I remember awaking with a start. I felt a hand on my own, and 
Ramlingham Khan’s voice was in my ear. 

“ Hist, master.” 

“ Well? » I whispered. 

“The Fraser sahib. He not far. Listen, the tom-tom.” 

I strained my hearing, and, sure enough, above the noises of the jungle 
and the rain I heard the throbbing of a tom-tom in the vicinity. 

“ Where is it? ” I whispered. 

“ Sahib, I know not. But it is the Fraser sahib. Does master see 
not a glow through the jungle? Perhaps it is there.” 

I was now outside the ekka, and, looking in the direction of Ramling- 
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ham’s pointed finger, I detected a faint glow in the distance. Suspecting 
fire-flies, I said so, but my bearer shook his head. . 

“ Master bring gun and revolver,” he said quietly. ‘“ Ramlingham 
bring tulwar.” 

We crept silently through the jungle in the direction of the glow. 
Our risk from snake bite was enormous, but my interest in Fraser and my 
search made me insensible to thoughts of personal peril. Presently the 
ground began to decline, and we passed out of the jungle into a mass of 
sandstone rocks. The glow ahead increased in intensity, and suddenly we 
brought up on the edge of a chasm. 

Below us was a pit twenty or thirty feet deep, overhung by a great 
mass of rock. What the pit looked like was a slit in the rock itself, and 
it was at the far side that the glow came. 

It was from torches stuck in interstices in the rock, and before it sat 
five men clothed in white. They and the torches were protected from the 
rain by the overhanging rock. From where we lay on the edge of the pit, 
not more than forty yards separated us. In the glow I perceived the sem1- 
mongol features of Bhutans, and recognised the flowing costumes of the 
hill tribes. One of the men was beating his fingers on the tom-tom. 

Ramlingham touched my arm and pointed. I followed the direction 
of his finger, and saw a round, black object on the ground between the 
seated figures and the torches. | 

Ramlingham’s voice was soft in my ear. “ Fraser sahib.” 

I realised all, and my hair stiffened with horror. The black ball was 
Fraser’s head. He was buried up to the neck. The sublime cruelty of 
the Eastern nature could go no further. To bury a man to his neck and 
watch him die was a favourite torture with the Bhutanese. 

For a moment my brain swam, but I recovered myself with an effort. 
1 unslung my Winchester, and turned to Ramlingham. 

“Get down with your tulwar, Ramlingham. You must manage the 
two on the left. I can shoot the other three before they have a chance of 
reaching Fraser sahib. Understand? The two on the left. Get from 
behind. When you strike, I fire.” 

He nodded, andthe next moment disappeared into the night. 

I settled myself into comfortable firing position. All depended on 
my shooting. 

I strained my eyes for sign of Ramlingham. The dull “ throb-throb- 
throb ” of the tom-tom maddened me. Slowly I brought the muzzle of 
the repeater round until the sights covered the face of the man nearest 
Fraser’s head. Then I saw Ramlingham. | 

The Pathan had divested himself of every garment, so there should 
be no white to betray his presence. Like a snake, he was wriggling down 
the side of the pit. His tulwar was between his teeth, and now and again 
I caught the sheen of the torches on the keen blade. 

Suddenly he stood upright, and a step took him behind the figure on 
the extreme left. I saw the tulwar flash downwards, and the man, cloven 
to the shoulder, fell sideways. At the same moment I pressed the trigger. 

Tike a flash I ejected, and got the new cartridge home. Man number 
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many acres of his young plants. The native contractor who worked under 
Fraser’s father carried out a revenge on the hillmen that was characteristic 
of the country and the time. He captured the headman of the tribe, and 
buried him up to his neck and left him to die. 

This revenge was not destined to go long unpunished, for one day 
young Donald Fraser, going over the estate, came across the contractor 
buried to his neck and dead. | 

Consumed with the horror of it all, Donald went home; but returned 
Jater to take up a billet under Forsyth. One day he received a letter. It 
was in Bhutanese, and threatened him with the death he had such horror 
of. He was too proud and reserved to confide in any of us, and bore his 
anxiety alone. 

When he was well enough, we sent him down to the township. He 
had had enough of the East, he said, and was going back to England as fast 


as trains and the P. and O. service could carry him. 





TO PHYLLIS_A SONNET 


By Veronica BEatRICE CRAIK 


I saw fair Phyllis gaze upon the moon, 
Who turned a sickly green, for jealousy, 
And hid behind a bank of cloudlets, soon, 
Her own diminished beauty, from Man’s eye. 


Then Phyllis to the stars her gaze did turn, 
They leaped from Heaven, with wistful looks to learn 
: How brighter stars had fallen from the skies! 


Last, when great Phebus saw her dazzling smile, 
He thought ?twas surely borrowed of his light, 
But—so her lovely laughter did beguile— 
Stooped his proud head, amazed, to greet the sight. 
And when these saw the radiance of her eyes 


Thus sun, and moon, and stars in Heaven do show 
That Phyllis is the fairest thing below. 


A TEUTON TONIC 


By WiLL1amM PLatTr 


” cain RS HE was a maiden lady of uncertain age and pronounced - 

sep | opinions. She came from a good stock—a worthy 
" though not a very wealthy family of Whig traditions, 
Rtas which might well consider her a fitting representative 
BT \ TX] of its ideas and prejudices. As her age grew more 
i ae a and more uncertain, her views grew more and more 
pronounced, till at last she quite definitely decided 
that modern England was an objectionable country, 
and that she would live abroad. 

After some thought she fixed on Germany as the land where she would 
find conditions which she sighed for in vain in England. She had a firm 
belief that in Germany the great middle class, or at least the most cultivated 
section of it, obtained the respect to which she considered it entitled. 
“ Over here in England,” she used to say, “I now feel myself crushed out 
between the pride of the rich and the arrogance of the democracy. I am 
ignored by the one and flouted by the other. In ten years or less, we of 
the middle class will have no rights at all, and still less respect.” 

She went to Germany, prophesying to all her friends that they would 
soon join her there. She took two very pleasant rooms in the house of 
a respectable and deferential German. One thing that she stipulated for 
in taking them was that they were to be absolutely her own; she had very 
strongly the feeling that her home must be her castle; she had nothing to 
conceal, for her respectability was, if anything, one shade more terrible than 
Mrs. Grundy’s, but she had an overpowering sense of the dignity of privacy. 

After she had spent two or three weeks in this newly found German 
Eden, a dark suspicion crossed her mind. She had been out for a walk, 
locking her door behind her, as was her custom, and on her return she had 
a strong impression that her room had been entered in her absence. She 
at once cross-questioned her German landlord, who after a little vacillation 
admitted that he had a duplicate key to her room. It was the German 
custom; the law, which held him responsible for the house, gave him the 
right to enter any room as he pleased, regardless of sub-letting. She hotly 
refused him this right, which he was loth to give up; at the same time, he 
did not like to lose so good a tenant, and at last the matter was decided, 
she paying him a trifle extra, and he giving up to her his key. 

All went well for another week or two, and then she had cause to fear 
that a second time her rooms had been peeped into by curious eyes, and 
her household gods deranged, perhaps despised. She could speak very 
strongly when moved, and on this occasion she fairly made the unhappy 
German grovel at her feet; but with almost hysterical fervour he assured 
the “ gnadige Frau ” that it was no fault of his. German law gave the 
superior landlord (the actual owner of the house) a set of duplicate keys 
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also, that he might at any time see for himself what his tenants were doing 
on his property! It was the superior landlord who had made the second 
trespass, and he could not be restrained. 

The maiden lady of uncertain age and pronounced opinions pursed 
her lips together in a way that meant some supreme resolve. Her 
dependents in England had trembled when they saw this look come over 
her face. Her German host cowered now, and continued volubly his weak 
apologies. She brushed him aside and went out. Shortly afterwards she 
returned, accompanied by a workman, who, under her stern supervision, 
began to screw to her door two stout metal eyes designed to carry a padlock. 
The master of the house surveyed them oul. and as soon as he 
realised the intention he became more alarmed than ever. “ But, gnadige 
Frau, you must not padlock your door! What would the Police say? We 
should all be arrested as anarchists! Mein Gott! I am ruined already! 
Oh, those English! Are there no Police, then, in their land? ” 

The Eagiish lady of pronounced opinions explained somewhat con- 
temptuously that though there were police, respectable people were not 
afraid of them. The German shook his head. Such police were mere 
puppets in his eyes. But he pulled himself together under the stress, and 
explained that in addition to the duplicate keys held by the landlord and 
superior landlord, the head of the police had also a set of keys and free 
right of entry, to “ protect the empire from dangerous conspirators.” 

This was too much. The English lady went straight to her room and 
packed her boxes. She paid her bills without a word, and drove to the 
station in a mood of boiling indignation. But when she wanted to enter 
the train for her departure, another obstacle offered. No one who has been 
a resident in Germany is allowed to leave the country without a properly 
signed permit from the police! She had no permit, and declared, almost 
at a scream, that she intended to go at her own pleasure, without a permit. 
She was an English subject, and she dared them to touch her. Very well, 
they said, she could go, but they would detain her boxes. The train was 
almost on the move, when she saw, most ruefully, that she had to capitulate. 
She could not arrive unexpectedly in England without as much as a tooth- 
brush! 

The final humiliations were bitter. She had to fill up a most prepos- 
terous form, stating who she was, why she had come to Germany, how old she 
was, who her parents were, what form of marriage they had gone through, © 
whether they or she had ever been in prison, and all kinds of other ridiculous 
and impertinent questions. Only once did she have a chance of scoring. 
When she came to the question, ‘“‘ Why leaving Germany? ” she answered : 

“ Because of the intolerable interference and stupidity of the officials.” 

They accepted it with official stolidity and let her go. When back in 
England her friends naturally teased her about her previous assertions as 
to the inferiority of England. Her rather apt answer was: 

“ My dear, I forgot that England has the one immense advantage that 
other countries are even worse.” | 


STUDIES IN SPELLING. 


OR, DISTURBING IMPROVISATIONS UPON AN UNHAPPY 
THEME 


By HELEN Hunton STEWART 


Al brave little sportsnian said “ Though 
I have lost both a thumb and a tough, 
I never will deign 
To cry out with peign, 
But in silence will suffer my wough.” a 


There was an old masher whose cough 
Had shaken his periwig ough. 

He murmured, in pique, 

“Now I look like a frique, 
Who before was no end of a tough.” 


“© Put ashore, for the sea is too rough!” 

Cried the >Murrican maid, in a hough. 
“ What with moaning and sighing, 
And groaning and crighing, 

I guess I don’t feel worth a snough.” 


There was a young man with a plough, 

Who lived by the sweat of his brough. 
When they asked, “Can you read?” 
He replied, “ No, indead; 

It is “back to the land? with us nough.” 


* * * * * % 


The Sphinx looked the maid through and through, 
And the naughty one shook in her shough, 

For ’twas trough that she kneough, 

That she oughtn’t to dough, 

What she did. °Tis not neough, 

That ill-luck will accrough, 
Tough daintiest damsel or prim stocking blough, 
Tough proudest professor or haughty Hindough, 
Tough mischievous monkey or smart cockatough, 
Tough Lough, or tough Sough, or tough Prough, or tough yough, 

If yough dough what yough oughtn’t tough dough. 
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Alcoholic Excess. 


This advertisement is not published with the 
intention of arguing whether drunkenness is a 
disease or a vice. The term ‘‘ ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS ” must be regarded as including not 
only the intemperate use of alcoholic liquors, but 
also the abuse of Narcotic drugs—-MORPHIA, 
CHLORAL, OPIUM, COCAINE. In the 
statistics of our asylums, and within one’s own 
social circle, there is ample evidence to show 
that the greatest CURSE of the age is 
INTEMPERANCE, a tenacious form of disease, 
from which a large proportion of the community 
is unhappily suffering, and, if allowed to keep 
its hold, will CLING TO ITS VICTIM for 
the remainder of a _ probably SHORT, but 
MOST CERTAINLY A MISERABLE AND 
AIMLESS existence. 


The SCIENTIFIC ACTION of alcohol while 
within the HUMAN SYSTEM, has long 
claimed considerable attention from medical 
investigators, and among the points definitely 
demonstrated, it is found that when alcohol is 
absorbed into the blood current, it is carried to 
all parts of the system. My remedy infallibly 


cures. 


All Drinkers are not Drunkards. 


Apply free of consultation fees, to Hamilton Medical Institute, Dept. A.C.I., 
149, Strand, W.C. 
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The Vanity Pages 


lace insertion, while, in many cases, oxydised silver galon is utilised with 
good effect. Those of us who still cling to a neck band have long since 
torsaken the once universal frilling, and it is now unadorned and severely 
plain. 

Such a charming little American has been staying in the same house 


with Gladys and = 

myself. She had YY 
men \ fs 
| a yet NY ’ 


not a particularly 
Gy 
gi : a 














extensive ward- 
robe, but every- 
thing of its kind 
was perfect and 
exactly suitable. 
To be appreciated 
(and, if possible, 
imitated) was a 
dark blue Admi- 
ralty serge coat 
and skirt. The 
coat was slightly 
longer than many ~ 
now worn, but ~~ 
did not reach | 
below the knees. 
It was made with 
a roll collar and 
revers of black. - 
and white striped — 
Pekinese silk, and 
the outlining of 
old gold silk cord 
was repeated in 
the tint of the 
satin with which 
this pretty cos- 
tume was lined /’ ; 
throughout. Its 
ankle-length skirt 
was inife-pleated 
all round, with 
the exception . of 
a narrow front 
panel, which was 
left plain. 

For an in- 
door dress this 
little lady fre- /— 


quently wore a 





The Idler 


mysotis blue velveteen, of which, to prevent undue heaviness, the bodice 
was mainly composed of ninon de soie in the self-same shade. A Lord 
Fauntleroy collar and cuffs, in heavy Irish crochet lace, made her a fascinating 
picture as she sat by the light of the fire, which was so comforting on chilly 
afternoons, and told us stories of her life “ out yonder.” 

Another member of the same house-party scored a success one evening 
by wearing an original and attractive dinner-gown. It was carried out in 
sea-preen crépe de chine, which was thickly embroidered round the hem 
of the skirt by bunches of clematis in dark blue and purple colourings. A 
dark blue chiffon tunic, which terminated in long points at either side, lightly 
veiled the crépe de chine, and was held in place by its folded satin ceinture 
of deep purple satin. 

It was for the wearer of this enviable gown the accompanying sketch 
of a blanket coat was intended. This is a garment we all feel the need of 
this particular year, and Gladys had you well in mind when she designed it. 
If you like, it would also look well carried out in Donegal tweed or Irish 
homespun, while its chief claims to attention are the abnormally large revers, 
and the neat way in which it is fitted to the wearer’s figure. 

So many people seem to find it impossible to combine utility and 
smartness, but the dainty lady pictured has made a most successful amalga- 
mation of these qualities. Where one has led others may follow, we all 
know, even if we seldom apply it. 


ACCESSORIES. 


On this subject of wrap coats it is just as well to pause a while, for 
there is no doubt they form an almost inevitable part of every woman’s 
wardrobe. 

I heard the other day, from a reliable source, there is to be a determined 
attempt this season to institute covert coating once more. A covert coat 
is such a useful belonging, it seems likely the idea will become popular, and 
among its many good points not least is its durability. To insure additional 
warmth, it can be lined cosily with warm flannel, which, if desired, can be 
made detachable. 

A nice coat we noticed, by a well-known maker, was a grey frieze with 
a large check pattern of chestnut brown. It boasted large roomy pockets, 
obviously for use and not for show, while its collar and heavy buttons were 
of brown suede. My imagination quickly supplied an appropriate chapeau 
of the suede, with a harmonising pheasant’s feather mount at one side, and 
a grey chiffon motor veil holding it securely on the wearer’s head. 

The next two sketches have for subject the outdoor costume at its 
best. That worn by the left-hand figure is slightly more ornate than the 
other, and would serve for many occasions. For its manufacture, Parma 
violet face cloth is intended to be used. The sleeveless coat is left full in 
front, but at the back is held trimly in place by a stitched band of the 
material; on the shoulders are plastrons of Russian black silk braid, which 
appear once more at the hem of the skirt. This short and serviceable 
creation is formed on much the same lines as the coat, for once more we 
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The Vanity Pages 
AUTUMN HEADWEAR. 


Betore finishing my letter this month, just a few words on the subject 
cf the hats we are to be favoured with this autumn. We have all hoped 
that the day of exaggerated outlines which have disfigured so much of our 
millinery have passed, and it really seems likely that this is to be the case. 
To adopt as much as possible the picturesque style in our hats 1s a very 
safe rule, and truly picturesque is the fascinating motor bonnet depicted. 
In outline it somewhat suggests the Homberg hat of most of our men-folk, 
but this masculine element is balanced by the daintily embroidered band 
which encircles the front and gives a peculiarly novel touch. It can, as 
you will imagine, be designed in many colours, and if the veil worn with 
it harmonises, all will be very well. 

Large picture hats form most of the models to be found in most Paris 
_ show-rooms, and will prove becoming to most faces. I hear that many of 

them have a long flowing veil attached to the back, which falls nearly to 
the wearer’s waist behind. Also that lace and fur are to be combined largely 


in the latest modes. 


Such a pretty girl we saw lately who, with a coarse black lace hat, had 
a band of sable round its crown, held down by a yellow blouse. 
And now good-bye till next month. 


Atha oe Modder. 


The Fashion Editress will be always glad to receive letters, and to give 
any advice or help required; also names and addresses of shops where the 
desired articles can be most satisfactorily obtained. 





SMOK 


““When you married me you said 
you were well off,’’ she retorted, after 
he had refused to buy her a new hat. 

‘‘T was then,’’ he answered coldly. 





‘Terrible things I hear about Clink- 
man.”’ 

‘Nothing damaging, I hope.”’ 

** Well, I don’t know whether you 
think it is damaging to a man’s repu- 
tation or not for the man to steal 
streets from the city and poison the 
poor with impure foods and——”’ 

‘*Oh, now, vou know very well it 
is Clinkman’s company that does 
these things; it isn’t Clinkman him- 
self. Personally, he is as honest as 
the day is long.” 


Child: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, my piece 
of bread and butter has dropped on 
the buttered side! ”’ 

Mamma (to nurse): ‘‘ Mary, I must 
beg that you will be more careful to 
butter Elsie’s bread on the right side.”’ 





‘“My husband never gets what he 
should for his poetry,’’ said the poet’s 
wife with a tinge of sadness. 

‘€QOh, don’t be too hard on him,”’ 
replied the girl absent-mindedly. 





RARE STAMPS.—Breaking up col- 
lection, 10,000 varieties. Approval selec- 
tions of any countries desired sent to 


advanced Collectors. ‘¢ Philatelist,’’ 
Manor House, Dagmar Road, South 
Norwood. 


SMOKING ROOM. 


‘Are you” related to Barney 
O’Brien ?’’? Thomas O'Brien was once 
asked. 

‘“Very distantly,’ replied Thomas, 
‘‘T was me mother’s first child— 
Barney was th’ sivinteenth.”’ 


9 


The prosy barrister, arguing a 
highly technical matter, was drifting 
along in such a desultory way that it 
was hard to keep track of what he was 
trying to present, and the Judge had 
just vented a very suggestive yawn. 

‘‘T sincerely trust that I am not un- 
duly trespassing on the time of this 
court,’’ said the lawyer, with a suspi- 
cion of sarcasm in his voice. 

‘“Well,’? responded the Judge, 
‘there is a subtle distinction between 
trespassing on time and encroaching 
on eternity.”  __ 

‘* But why do you put your friend’s 
things in the dining-room ? ”’ 

‘© Oh, he is so used to restaurants 
that he won’t enjoy his dinner unless 
he can watch his hat and coat.”’ 

‘“A man never knows how many 
friends he has until he gets into 
politics.”’ 

‘* True,’’ answered Sorghum, M.P., 
** nor how few he has until he gets out 
of office.’’ 


“{ don’t believe he’s making all 
the money he says he 1s.” 

‘Why not?’ 

‘It he was he’d spend more and 
talk less.’ 


Why, little boy, what are crying 
about ? ”’ 

‘TI don’t get no Christmas vaca- 
tion !”’ 

‘* That’s unjust. Why don’t you?” 

‘“°’Cause I ain’t old enough to go 
school yet.”’ 


‘Do vou think a college education 
helps a man in business? ”’ 

‘“Sure. I’ve had two college bovs 
here workin’ for me durin’ the last 
vear, and I was afraid to discharge 
either of ’em for fear they’d find fault 
with my grammar when I done it.”’ 


Mr. Poarck came home very late 
the other night from an important 
political meeting. In the hall he kicked 
up rather a row, growling to himself 


till his wife called to him from up- 
stairs : 

‘“What’s the matter, my dear? ’’ 

‘* Matter—hic—is,’’ Mr. Poarck 


shouted, ‘‘ that there are two hatracks 
here, and I dunno which one to hang 
my hat on.” 

‘But you’ve got two hats, haven't 
you?’’ said Mrs. Poarck soothingly. 
‘Hang one on each rack and come 
up to bed. You're tired.”’ 


He went into a restaurant, took a 
seat, and, looking around him, he 
called the waiter and asked: 

‘“ How long has that gentleman been 
here?’’ pointing toa portly old scout 
who sat opposite him. 


‘* About twelve minutes, sir,’’ the 
waiter answered. 

‘“What’s his order? ”’ 

‘Porterhouse and French fried, 


with mince pie and coffee to come 
later.” 

He handed the waiter a florin piece 
and said: 

‘“P’'m in a hurry. Put on another 
porterhouse and bring me his.” 

And the waiter did. 

‘“She is neglecting her game of 
bridge dreadfully.” 

‘“ Why is she doing that?” 
—**Some_ silly excuse. Says the 
children need her, I believe.’’ 


‘What is a suffragette?”’ 
‘“ A being who has ceased to be a 
ladv and is no gentleman.”’ 


Judge: ‘‘ Will vou tell the jury all 
you know about the case?” 

Miss Jabber: ‘‘ Yes, if they can 
spare the time.”’ 





‘A test case, my son,’’ replied 
Snodgrass, in reply to a question, ‘* ts 
a case brought in court to decide 
whether there’s enough in it to justify 
the lawyers in working up = similar 
cases.”’ 
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Business developments have rendered it necessay for us to acquire a more commodious depository. 
Atour Chureh Entry Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable furniture, To save the 
trouble and cost of removal, we are offering the whole of this at prices irrespective of its real value. 








SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE. 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel Pieces, Overmantels and Mirrors 
in endless variety, Bedroom Suites, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, Wash- 
-____-——_—_—1——  gtathds, Writing Tables, Bedsteads, - 








Axminster Squares and a large number of 


Turkey Carpets at REDUCED PRICES. 


Dining Tables, Dressers, Basy Chairs, Settees, large number of Screens, 
Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, 
Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing RoomChairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs suit- 
able tor Offices, Board Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands, alsc 


a large assortment of 
ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old Chairs, Wardrobes, Washstands, 
Dressing Tables, Toilet Glasses, Tall Boy Chests, Sideboards, Card Tables, 
Gate Leg Tables, Dining Tables, Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 
and Settees, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, and an endless variety of — 

Decorative Pieces. 


The whole of the above to be Sold 
TO-DAY AND FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY G TRIGGS 


At their Church Entry Warehouse, 

















Entrance— . 
152 to 156, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
From 9am. till 7 pm. Saturday, 2 p.m. 


Catalogue on application. 





Bowpirer 


11 BAKER 
STREET, W. 


| Price Id. 
THe HOUSE HUNTER’S 


A. B. C. 


Containing all information necessary for those wishing | 
to move, including nearly 300 districts in London 
-—————— and 20 miles round. --———. -- _ | 


READY EARLY Next Month. | 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY: 
THE Barr Press, Lrp., 32, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








To be obtained of all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
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